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WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 



SERIAL n, PABT 2, 



Committee on the Judiclart, 

House of Representatives, 

Thursday^ December 16 y 1916. 

The committee this day met at 10 o^clock a. m., Hon. Edwin Y. 
Webb (chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order." Gentlemen 
of the committee, as you know, we have met this morning for the 
purpose of hearing arguments in favor of various joint resolution^ 
relating to woman suffrage which have been referred to this committee, 
one bemg by Mr. Raker, House joint resolution No. 1; one bv Mr. 
Mondell, House joint resolution No. 2; one by Mr. Keating, House 
ioint resolution No. 4; one by Mr. Taylor, House joint resolution 
No. 6; and one by Mr. Hayden, being House joint resolution No. 7. 
At the meeting yesterday it was agreed that those in favor of woman 
suffrage shoula be given three hours this morning, and that immedi- 
ately thereafter those opposed should be given two hours. The three 
hours' time will be diviaed between the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association and the Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage, 
both favoring woman suffrage, if they can agree on the tijne; if not, 
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6 WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

then the chairman will parcel out the time. If there is anyone present 
who can say whether or not an agreement on time has been mr.de 
the committee will be glad to hear from her. 

Dr. Shaw. I am the president of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, and will say to the committee that the first 
half of the time is to be assigned to the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, and the latter half to the Congressional Union. 

The Chairman. I am sure that is quite agreeable to the committee, 
and without objection the committee extends to you one hour and a 
half, that time to be controlled by 3rou as president of the National 
iVmerican Woman Suffrage Association in favor of woman suffrage. 
Control the time as you may desire; use it yourself or parcel it out 
to others. The committee is glad to recognize you. 

NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

STATEMENT OF DR. ANNA HOWARD SHAW, PRESIDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

Dr. Shaw. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of tlie Committee on the 
Judiciary: This, I believe, is the forty-fifth year since the first intro- 
duction of the resolution of which I wish to speak, and of which the 
members of my association wish to speak, which is popularly knowTi 
throughout the country as the Susan B. Anthony amendment to the 
National Constitution, out which has been known bv various names in 
Congress because of the different gentlemen who nave introduced it 
from Congress to Congress — this resolution is the one which we have 
asked to have passed all these years, making an amendment to the Na- 
tional Constitution granting to the women citizens of the United States 
equal pohtical rights, and as far as the right to vote is concerned, with 
the male citizens of the nation. W? of the older days popularly 
know this amendment as the Sixteenth Amendment of the National 
Constitution. It is only recently that the name has been changed so 
that we could designate it amongst ourselves, because the Sixteenth 
Amendment was taken by another. 

We come again this year with the same hope and same expectation 
which we have had in our hearts all these 45 years, and.as I look over 
your committee and over the ladies present I find that I am the only 
woman alive and the only person alive who was present at that first 
hearing. I did not attend the very first hearing, but I am the only 

Ferson alive among those who were present at the first hearing that 
attended. During all these years we have been working toward 
this one end and aim as citizens of this great Nation of ours. We feel 
that we are the only class of citizens, the only sex of citizens, deprived 
of citizens' rights, and being deprived of the rights of citizens deprives 
us of many other rights which belong to us as human beings. And 
because of this we are making our usual demand of this Congress, that 
your committee shall report to the lower House of Congress a bill 
asking that this amendment shall be granted by the Congress of the 
United States. And we hope, from the agitation which has taken 
place, from the education which has taken place, tJKroughout the 
country that Congress is particularly impressed with the fact of the 
progress of our movement, and we hope that not only will the com- 
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mittee report our measure favorably but that it will receive favorable 
action at the hands of Congress. We know that Congress is not able 
to grant suffrage to women; we only know that this amendment 
opens up the way by which it is possible for some of the States to pass 
it. We know that there are objections on the ground of State 
rights, and other objections which nave been raised. But one of the 
difficulties which stands in our way is the fact that the constitutions 
of some of the States are so framed that it is absolutely impossible to 
amend them, and the only way by which we can hope to receive our 
rights as citizens, and have the power to protect and defend ourselves 
as other citizens do, is by an act of Congress. The process has been 
vory long; it has been long enough; it needs to be shortened, and 
the shortest process by which this thing can be gained is by the 
passage of the amendment in the United States Congress and its sub- 
mission to the Wislatures of the various States, realizing, as we do, 
that it needs only a two-thirds vote in the Congress of the United 
States and a vote of three-fourths of the States in order to enact it 
into law. 

I am not here to address you this morning on the reasons why we 
wiint this done. I only come here as one of the oldest of the suflFra- 
gist>;, one who has labored longest, one who has devoted more vears of 
service to this fundamental prmciple of freedom and justice tiian any 
woman who has ever lived has tlevoted to it. And I como appeaUng 
to you again. I ask that we may have a favorable report from your 
committee. My duties as presiaent of the national association call 
me away from this meeting, and I must leave after I have introduced 
Mrs. Carrie Cliapman Catt, the president of the International Woman's 
Suffrage Alliance, which body comprises 28 nations, all of whom 
have large organizations like our own asking for suffrage. This inter- 
national body meets e/ery four years —although I think it does meet 
yearly — for the purpose of reelecting its officers, and it holds a fore- 
most place in the nations of the world. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
is president, and has been president from the beginnhig, and as such 
I introduce her to-dav, not only as president of the International 
Woman's Suffrage Alliance but as president*of the New York State 
Suffrage Association. After Mrs. Catt has finished her address I 
will be compelled to leave, and I would like to have one of our officers, 
Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, also from New York, take my place. 

STATEMENT OF MBS. CABBIE CHAPMAIT CATT, PBESIDEKT 
OF THE INTEBKATIONAL WOMAN'S SUFFBAOE ALLIANCE 
AHD PBESIDEKT OF THE NEW TOBK STATE SUFFBAOE 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mrs. Catt. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I fear 
that the hearings before this Jumciary Committee have become, in 
the eyes and understanding of many of the naembers, a rather per- 
functory affair which you have to endure, having accepted positions 
upon this committee. May I remind you that smce the last hearing 
before this committee something new has happened in the United 
States, and that is that more than a million men have voted for 
woman suffrage in four of the most conservative States of the East. 
In my own State, New York, we are rather slow and we do not yet 
even know the total "yes'' votes, but the votes of the other States 
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are in. The last returns showed that there were 535,000 in that 
State. That number, if correct, is larger than the **yes*' votes 
which gave the privilege of the ballot to the women of nine other 
States. I consicier that that big vote in the four eastern States 
presents to this committee a mandate for action which was never 
presented before. 

There are those, doubtless, on this committee who will say that 
this is a question of State rights. I have been studving Congressmen 
for a good many years, and Congressmen come anci Congressmen go, 
but our cause goes on forever. I have discovered this important 
fact, that when a man believes woman suffrage is right it is a consti- 
tutional and a national question and when he does not believe it is 
right he then says it is a question of State rights. But as the Consti- 
tution has provided — ana no one denies it — a method of securing 
suffrage by this means, it is a fair proposition for us to come to you 
and ask that it be submitted to the several legislatures of our coimtry. 
We come asking this privilege because there are two ways in which 
we can secure the vote, this way and by a referendum. Now, a 
referendum presents a proposition bigger and harder than any of 
you gentlemen have met in any political question in which you are 
mterested. Whether you are Democrats or Republicans, when you 
begin a campaign you nave the machinery ready; you have a certain 
number of votes upon which you can count; you know they are 
always going to be Republicans or always going to be democratic, 
and then your duty is to secure a certain additional number in order to 
win your majority. But we have no precedents, and we are obliged 
to campaign all men of every rank and religion. 

Mr. Gard. If you will pardon me, I must ask to be excused, 
because I have another committee engagement. 

Mrs. Catt. Wo have discovered not only in the eastern States, 
but we had discovered it in other States as well, that when we begin 
our campaign there were certain groups of people who were opposed 
to us. In the State of New York our constitution is very fioeral 
We allow illiterates to vote, and so kind is the State to those illiterates 
that it prints a little picture at the top of the ticket so that a man 
will be sure to know which party he belongs to, and if that is not 
enough, a man can go inside the booth and teach him how to vote. 
We have in New York the privilege of paupers having the vote, and 
besides these two classes we have those who have gone through the 
courts and who are not criminals in jail. For example, in the city 
of New York of 125,000 who passed through our courts last year, 
having committed some sort oi minor misdemeanors but who come 
under the great general class of criminals, 16 per cent were women 
and all the others were voters. 

We have now a commissioner of prisons, who is a woman, and who, 
wanting to vote herself, has made some investigation along these lines. 
And in the city of New York we have discovered, through her investi- 
gations, that the men in the prisons of New York are privileged, when 
they shall come out with a pardon, to vote. Not very long ago she 
visited one of those prisons which is an experiment, ana while the dif- 
ferent members of trie commission were addressing the prisoners she 
was invited to do so herself, and the gentleman said, '^Talk to them 
about woman suffrage." They did it rather as a joke. She said to 
them: '* Gentlemen, I want to ask you how many/xrt you believe in 
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woman suffrage/' and there were only two hands came up. She asked 
how many of them were naturaUzea or were native citizehs and how 
maiiy of them would be out by election day. And it was found that 
some 90 per cent of them were to be released before that time and 
would be eU<^ble to vote. And then she asked how many of them 
would vote for woman suffrage, and she found these two hands com- 
ing up and that was all. And then she tried to find from the others 
what their reason was for being opposed to woman suffrage, and they 
could not say. At last one of them raised his hand and very slowly 
said the thing which the statesmen of the land repeat '^ Woman's place 
is at home.'' It is the primitive fundamental objection which appears 
in the minds of men and of women before they have been made to 
think. As Julius Caesar said, a great many years ago. '^Men believe, 
for the most part, that which they wish." 

It was a good many years ago when the nation of Belgium sent a 
man who was the superintendent, as we would call him, of public 
education to this country to investigate the operation of woman 
suffrage. There was a threatened strike to secure universal suffrage 
for men, and a counter amendment had been offered that if that 
should be enforced women should be enfranchised. This man visited 
all of our suffrage StaU^s. He examined and interviewed all of our 
governors and all the *' high-ups" in the various suffrage States, and 
when he returned to New York it was my privileT:e to moot that 
gentleman. I asked him the result of his investigations, and he said, 
with a French shrug of the shoulders, *I am convin^^od in my mind; 
I have seen nothing whirh tolls me that woman suffrage is bad, and I 
have seen much that tells me it is good, but, oh, my heart is opposed 
still." There are members of this committoo who are still governed 
by their hearts instead of their heads, and there is one such from the 
State of New York. Not long ago he was interviewed and ho said, 
*'I voted against the amendment because I had discovered that in 
the West wnere women vote the governments are iaibecile." I am 
not going to attempt to answer that statement. I will refer it to 
those gentlemen of this committee who come from those Western 
States. What was the reason for that attitude ? Simply because of 
that innate prejudice against the idea of women voting. 

Gentlemen, this movement has grown bigger and stronger rs the 
years have passed by, until to-day millions of women are asking in 
every State in the l^nion for the vote. The ])resident of Cornell I ni- 
versity, known to many of you. Dr. Schurman, said upon a suffrage 
platform not long ago, that his reason for now aggressively advocating 
woman suffrage was because ho had discovered in studying history 
that it was never good for a government to have a restless and dis- 
satisfied class, and that he had made up his mind that the women of 
the State of New York and of the Nation did think — whetlier they had 
or not — that they had a grievance and that they were restless and dis- 
satisfied under that grievance, and he believed that a govornmon' was 
saner and that it was stronger and safer when griovancos wore relieved. 
I say to you that that reason grows bigger and stronger in the minds 
of women continually. The gentleman from New York who thinks 
the Western States have imbecile governments might find some dis- 
crepancies in justice in his own State. For example, the safety of 
our land, as we will all admi*^^, is intrusted more largely to the public- 
school teachers than to any other one class, and in New York those 
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teachers have been promised for many years a pension at the end of 
30 years of service, and a percentage has been taken from their wa^es 
in order to help make that fund and they have lived and worked with 
the expectation of that pension, and when this last year the time 
came for quite a number of them— some 14, 1 believe — to retire from 
the schools and to get that pension the fund had been so badly mis- 
managed that no pensions could be paid. And if there was one 
teacher among them who felt it necessary to retire on account of 
health and overwork there was no fund from which to draw a per- 
centage of her salary. 

In October, in the city of New York, in order to show to the men 
of Missouri who lived with us that the women wanted to vote, there 
was a parade and 20,000 women marched up Fifth Avenue in order 
to show that they wanted that vote, and among them there marched 
a great number of pubhc-school teachers of the city of New York, 
12,000 of whom had contributed to our campaign funds. These 
women, teaching in that city, second in size in the world, deal with 
th^ most difficult problems; they are teaching all that the new coming 
people know of citizenship, and these teachers were asking their own 
share in that citizenship. iVnd a gentleman, whose name is known to 
every one of you, was sitting at the window of a clubhouse onvFifth 
Avenue idly watching the women pass by by the thousands, hour after 
hour, imtil at last this great group of teachers, 16 abreast, marched by 
with their banners and Dlackboards,-and on their blackboards were the 
greetings that they were giving to the men and women standing on 
the streets. And this gentleman looked out upon them, and do you 
think he said what he should have said ? ' ' I am convinced that the 
women of New York want to vote and I will vote for them." That 
is what an honorable American citizen would have said ; that is what 
an open-minded man would have said ; that is what any man would 
have said who had made a superficial observation of tne growth of 
this great movement. Instead he said: ''My, God, I never realized 
what a menace this woman suffrage movement is to this country; we 
have got to do something to keep the women from getting the vote 
next Tuesday,'^ and he did, and many another did. Ana I say to 
you, gentlemen, it is a menace, if menace it is, to this country. But 
that IS a queer way to look at it. To appoint women to teach our 
boys the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, and the 
sacredness of citizenship, and tnen to say, *'You are able to do this 
but you are unworthy and untrustworthy to have your vote counted 
at the ballot box.'' 

We ask you to do a thing which will be represented in future his- 
tories as the greatest honor to your committee and to Congress. 
You will be glad to tell your grandchildren that you voted to sub- 
mit this amendment, for woman's suffrage is commg anyway; there 
is no power on earth that can prevent it. As was said long ago, there 
is a power in an idea which always carries, no matter how great the 
armies may be against, provided it is right, and this is right. There 
is not a man on this committee nor in tnis house who can produce a 
single argument against it that will hold water, and the thing that is 
arousing the women of this land continually and making them 
realize that our great Government visits upon us a daily injustice 
Ues in the fact that the doors of our ports are left wide open and that 
the men of all nations on earth are permitted to ^Tt^p^]^^. The 
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National Government, on a five years' residence, gives to every man 
entering them the right of citizenship, and, with the exception of a 
few State constitutions that have some restrictions in them, every 
one automatically enfranchises all these men. In the city of New 
York they must be talked to in 24 languages. And there are men 
A^^ho are a disgrace to our land, men who have their own ideas and 
selfish interests to serve who are always ready to teach those 
men that a vote means a dollar. And it is that which is making our 
Government imbecile, just because men with the dollar have oack 
of them a block of voters who have no more comprehension of Ameri- 
canism or patriotism than has the man in the moon. It is a shame 
that such men as that are able to control elections. 

We fom.d in New York blocks of those foreign voters, and while I 
have naught to say agaii st them — I believe in navhig the open door; 
I believe in citizership for them — I would, if I had my way, have 
the Democratic Party and the Republican Party so brave and so 
American that they would unite upon one thin^ ajid vote it out if 
it takes a lifetime, ard that is thtit there should be no buying and 
no cortrollirg ard no driving of voters iii order that ore party may 
heat the other. It is the thing tliat is holdij^g our Nation back. 
A- d it is tliat control by unprincipled men that to-day we realize is 
holding back the enfra* chisement of Americaa wome3>. I appeal 
to you, gentleme.'i, in the name of progress, i) the name of Anieri- 
caiiism, ard in the t-ame of right to recogiiizi^ the fact that women 
are people, and that r.o Government which chums to be based upon 
the views of the people can be consistent and just unless it recog. izes 
those people. 

Woman suffrage, because .of these tliiiigs, is comi'\g; but it is a 
question how. It is not an easy thing to secure the ratification of 
such an amendment by the legislatures of the States. It means 
that there must be an overwhelmitig sentitnent there, and it means 
that men at the polls are rot going to be driven up in blocks and 
voted against the principle upon which our Governmer.t is fou ded. 

A gentleman said to me vesterday, "This woman suffrage move- 
ment is a very good thing for the women; it gives them something 
to do. Most of the wome*^ I know are in it and they like it because 
there is something to do.*' I said, **Do you think we are goi ig to 
stop when we have the vote?^ Ard he said, iii an astonished man- 
ner, "Of course, you are going to stop." And I said, '*No." 

In the State of New York — and, I think, in our neighboring 
States — the women have taught the men more than they ever k'^ew 
before about the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution, 
and we are longing to teach these men who to-day are voted against 
us in blocks; we are anxious to teach them that the most sacred 
duty a citizen of a country like this can perform is to put an honest 
prayer for the welfare of society into the ballot box. 

I ask you gentlemen of the committee to recognize that this is not 
a question merely to be heard and passed over; it is a question to be 
acted upon and the duty is with you. 

Mr. Chandler. Will you consent to a question or two ? 

Mrs. Catt. Certainly. 

Mr. Chandler. You referred to a certain New Yorker who had 
favored woman suffrage and who had changed his mind and that he 
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had based the change upon the belief that he thought government 
by women was imbecile. 
"Mrs. Catt. I did not say a man bad changed his mind, but 

Mr. Chandler. Was he a Congressman ? 

Mrs. Catt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chandler. Would you mind stating who he is ? 

Mrs. Catt. The gentleman happens to be a member of this com- 
mittee and I woula object to domg so. 

Mr. Chandler. The only member of this committee from New 
York who has favored wonian suffrage, who might have changed his 
mind 

Mrs. Catt. No; I did not make the statement, Mr. Chandler, that 
he had changed. I said that is what he had stated in an interview 
recently. 

Mr. Chandler. That is the question I want to get at. .Who told 
you that ? 

Mrs. Catt. It was reported by the lady who is the leader of the 
district in which he lives. It was not you. 

Mr. Chandler. It was not I ? 

Mrs. Catt. No. fLfiughter.] 

Mr. Chandler. I bog your pardon, then, Mrs. Catt. I would like 
to ask another question if I may. 

Mrs. Catt. Certainly. 

Mr. Chandler. I wish to say, of course, I never said anything of 
that kind, because I have made speeches for woman suffrage and 

Mrs. Catt (interrupting). I think you misunderstood. This gen- 
tleman never was a wonian suffrage man. He said he voted against 
it and the reason he did so was oecause the western governments, 
in his judgment, were imbecile. 

Mr. Chandler. Then I am ignorant of the members of my own 
committee, because I thought I was the only member on the commit- 
tee from New York who favored woman suffrage. I want to ask 
this question with reference to a change that might be made, because 
I might change. I voted, as you well know — I do not know whether 
you Know of my activities in New York, but I voted for woman 
suffrage, and also made speeches for it. 

Mrs. Catt. Yes; I know. 

Mr. Chandler. As Citizen Chandler, at the ballot box I claim the 
right to vote as I see fit at anv time; but my district went 2,000 
against woman suffrage, and tne city which 1 have the honor to 
represent in part went 89,000 against it, and the State that I have 
the honor to represent in part went 200,000 against it. You said 
something about the mandate of a million men oi the East that want 
this suffrage. That million represented the minority, did it not? 

Mrs. Catt. It did. 

Mr. Chandler. Do you think the minority in any community can 
give a mandate, or is it the majority only that can give the mandate ? 
There were more than a million voted against it. 

Mrs. Catt. If the world had waited for the minorities that stood 
for right to become the majorities, we would be living in the Middle 
Ages still. 

Mr. Chandler. But this is a political question. We base free insti- 
tutions of man on the majoritv. Do you think a Representative is 
morally, from the viewpoint of political morality, justified in voting 
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for a measure when his constituents have recently deliberately — 
that is, at the ballot box— and overwhelmingly voted against it? Is 
not that a mandate to him ? 
Mrs. Catt. It certainly is not. 

Mr. Chandler. He does not want to misrepresent them, does he? 
Mrs. Catt. It might be a vote for the thing itself. If Congress had 
the power to grant suffrage itself, that might be considered a mandate 
but you have no such power. We only ask you to submit the ques- 
tion to the legislatures, which is the limit to which you can go, as we 
understand. 

Mr. Chandler. Then, coming home to yourself and myself, you 
are a citizen of New York and I am a citizen of New York. The State 
of Nevada has only 83,000 people and the State of New York has 
10,000,000. Under present methods Nevada has one vote and New 
York has one vote. Do you think the New York Representative 
ought to propose to put Nevada in a situation where she can cast one 
vote with New York under those conditions ? 

Mrs. Catt. We have nothing to do with the fact that Nevada has 
two Senators and New York has two Senators. We have to appeal 
to the political organization as it exists. We have to study the con- 
stitutions of the State and the Nation, to see how we can get this 
thing. We are bound and determined to have the vote. How are 
we going to get it ? There are only two avenues open. It is not the 
proper thing, I think, to throw up to us that conditions politically are 
not quite fair and eaual between the States. 

Mr. Chandler. I nold the theory that the present system of amend- 
ing the Constitution is antiquated and undemocratic, because it tends 
to subvert rather than promote the will of the majoritjr in politics. 
I say that 20 States in tnis Nation have fewer votes by nine himdred 
and something than the State of New York. 
Mrs. Catt. Certainly. 

Mr. Chandler. I want to know, and I am asking as a matter of 
seriousness, and especially to you who stand so high m the councils of 
the parties, as to what I should do as a Representative, not only 
before the committee, but when the vote comes before the House — 
whether I should vote for the measure or vote to report out a measure 
that shall give 20 States of this Nation against the State of New York, 
when those 20 States have fewer votes and fewer people in them than 
the State of New York. Do you think I should do tnat ? 

Mrs. Catt. If I were sitting in your chair, Mr. Chandler, and you 
were standing here appealing to me for this thing, I should say tnis: 
"I am not going to nave it on my conscience that in a committee I 
refused to allow this question to go upon its way to the legislatures 
of the States." I would say, "I am a Democrat in the broad sense. 
I believe in the will of the people, and I believe we can trust the 
people of the various States to dx) the thing that is right by this bill. 
I wlQ not hold it back.*' That is what I would say. 

Mr. Chandler. But the people are not doifig it. The legislatures 
are doing it, and you give tnem the power to perpetrate an mjustice. 
If you believe 20 States should not have 20 votes, having fewer votes 
than New York, you are trying to put it in their power to perpetrate 
an injustice upon the people wnom you represent. 

Mrs. Cati. That would apply, of course, to anything that is sub- 
mitted under that method. r^^^^T^ 
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Mr. Chandler. I think you are right about that, and I should not 
and I shall not hereafter vote for any amendment which the people 
of New York do not want. 

Mrs. Catt. I think that what you should do is to make new State 
boundaries according to population, or make a difference in the num- 
ber of Senators. We women have always been punished; if there is 
anything wrong anywhere in any constitution, it is always visited 
upon woman suffrage everywhere. That is the reason why we have 
not the vote now, and it is a rankly unfair thing that the naethod 
provided by the Constitution is givine to them any such injustice. 

Mr. Chandler. You understand tnat personally I am stiD for 
woman suffrage, and when I get a chance to vote for it I am going to 
do so, and if I can make speeches for it I will do that. The question 
is how I should act as a Representative. I make a distinction between 
Citizen Chandler and Representative Chandler. 

Mrs. Catt. I hope as Representative Chandler you will vote *'aye'' 
on this. 

Mr. Nelson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

The Chairman. Mr. Nelson desires to ask a question, Mrs. Catt. 

Mr. Nelson. Mr. Chairman, I merely want to know what the under- 
standing is about i/he rights of the association later. They have 
only three hours, I understand, and if we take their time they will 
of course have less. 

The Chairman. If they yield, we have no right to stop them. 
They were entitled to one hour and a half. They have consumed 
now about 30 minutes. 

Mr. Nelson. Then I make the suggestion, Mr. Chairman, that we 
allow them to have the full time, because otherwise we disarrange 
their program. 

Dr. Shaw. Mrs. Chapman Catt says if any gentleman would like 
to ask a question, she is perfectly wdling to answer it, if she can. 

Mr. Nelson. I have no desire to ask any question. 

Dr. Shaw. Tlien, Mr. Chairman, I would like to present Mrs. 
James Lees Laidlaw, who will take charge of the remainder of our 
part of the hearing. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

Mr. Carlin. Dr. Shaw, would you mind explaining to this com- 
mittee the essential difference between this organization known as 
the National Woman Suffrage Association and the Congressional 
Union? There is a great ded of confusion among the members of 
the committee as to just what is the difference between them. 

Dr. Shaw. It is, perhaps, like two differentpolitical parties, each 
of which believes in differont procedure. Tne National Woman 
Suffr«c!:e Association has two fundamental ideas. One is to secure 
the sufirage through State and National constitutions, and we appeal 
both to the United States Congress and to the States to secure the 
suffrage. The Congressional Union, as I understand it, appeals only 
to the National Congress and does not make its appeal to tne States. 
We believe in both methods. 

Another essential difference is that the policy of the Congressional 
is to hold the so-called party in power responsil)le for the acts of the 
Congress, whether they are acts of that party by itself or the acts 
of the whole Congress together. They follow what is called a par- 
tisan method of procedure of attacking the political^arty in power 
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whether the members of it are friendly to the woman-suifrage move- 
ment or not. : or instance, Senator Tnomas, of Colorado, and Sent' tor 
Chamberlain, of Oregon, and other Senators and gentlemen who have 
been favorable to our movement and who have aidrd us all the way 
along, have been attarkcd by this union not because of then" personal 
attitude toward our question but because of the attitude of the 
whole politicj^l party. The National Woman Sul-rrge Asr.o(iation 
pursues a nonpartisan method, attacking no politicfl party beet use 
of the acts of any one member of the party. But if we could defeat 
a member of any political party who persistently and aggressively 
opposed our measure we would do it, whether in the Repul)licrn or 
the Democr<:tic or any other party, but never holding any political 
party responsible for the Jicts of its individual members. 

So that we distinguish the difference between simply national work 
alone and national and State work together and nonpartisan methods 
of the national association. Because our methods are dissimilar there 
are two distinct bodies, since people who go in opposite directions can 
not go together. 

The Chairman. How old is your organization, the one you repre- 
sent? 

Dr. Shaw. The one I represent was organized in 1848. During the 
years following 1848 there were different organizations under dif- 
ferent names, and in 1888 thev were merged in the present organiza- 
tion. This amendment which is before your body was introduced 
by us 45 years ago and has been reintroduced in every session of Con- 
gress ever since. 

The Chairman. That is also supported by the Congressional Union t 

Dr. Shaw. It is also supported oy the Congressional Union. 

The Chairman. How ola is that organization ? 

Dr. Shaw. It is about two years old. 

The Chairman. Do you know when and how it was formed ? 

Dr. Shaw. I do. 

The Chairman. Will you tell us that, because there is confusion 
here among the committeemen as to why you ladies, standing for the 
same amendment, should be so divided in a way ? 

Dr. Shaw. It is because of this different method of procedure. 

The Chairman. Is the Congressional Union what we know as a 
militant jorganization ? 

Dr. Shaw. It has been so called by some people. 

The Chairman. Will you teU us how it was formed and when, please 1 

Dr. Shaw. May I ask if thL^ is taken out of our time ? 

The Chairman. I guess not. It is a part of the hearing, though, 
because the committee would like to have these facts. 

Dr. Shaw. The National Woman Suffrage Association has a regu- 
larly appointed committee of its body known as the Congres^^ional 
Committee. Three years ago we appointed this committee. At its 
head we placed the name of Miss Alice Paul as its chairman, and 
Lucy Burns as vice chairman of the committee. They acted i.i our 
behalf for a portion of a year, when they began to introduce these 
different metnoda of procedure, which were contrary to the rules of 
the association: and because of that, the association protested 
against what it considered somewhat semimilitant methods, of which 
our association does not approve- of this partisan method, which we 
directly oppose, and one or two other minor methods v^ich dp not 
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concern this body, which interfered with the rules and standing laws 
of our organization. At the close of that year, when we reappointed 
our committee, we did not appoint the same ladies as chairman and 
vice chairman of the committee. In the meantime, in order to assist 
the passage of our bill, the ladies had orgenized in this city under the 
consent of our association a group of the Washington women, be- 
cause we feel we need just what the men do in their work — social 
and political backing, m order to help put our measure through 
-Congress. These ladies were organized, not as a distinct and sepa- 
rate body from our association, but as an aid to the congressional 
committee of the National Woman Suffrage Association. As soon 
as we appointed different leaders of our committee, chairman and 
members of our committee, the yoimg ladies who were at the head of 
this committee prior to this took this organization and made it into 
a separate group — a separate body — over which they now preside 
as its officers, and they followed the same methods in their separate 
organization which they undertook to follow inside of our organiza- 
tion, and which differ from ours, and that is the reason there are two 
organizations. 

The Chairman. Did your organization ever vote out this Con- 
gressional Union ? 

Dr. Shaw. No, we did not vote it out. There was a form of 
auxiliaryship by which they and others were part of our body. Then 
we changed our constitution, and they withdrew from that form of 
auxiliaryship, and asked to be reinstated in another form. The asso- 
ciation declined to reinstate them because, as I have said, they would 
not agree to follow the policies of our association, of nonpartisanship, 
and one or two other thmgs. 

Mr. Carlin. Under that plan of organization, you mean their duty 
and policy is opposed entirely to Democrats? 

Dr. Shaw. Since you are the party in power. 

Mr. Carlin. You do not know of any circumstance where they 
have attempted to defeat a Republican whether he voted against 
their measure or not ? 

Dr. Shaw. I have never know of any such. There may have been 
such, but I have never known of it. 

The Chairman. You referred to Senator Thomas. Do you mean 
the Congressional Union opposed him for reelection, although he had 
been a strong advocate of woman suffrage for 20 years? 

Dr. Shaw. Senator Thomas of Colorado, Senator Chamberlain 
of Oregon, and Senator Smith of Arizona, who were the Senators to be 
returned from States where women vote, were all opposed by the 
Congressional Union* not only they, but all congressmen who were to 
be reelected from tneir States; all Democratic congressmen. The 
National Associations, through me, its president, did everything we 
could to help reelect these congressmen, not because they were Demo- 
crats, but because they had been loyal to our measure. We are no 
more friendly to the Democratic party than to the Republican, but 
we are friendly to our friends. 

Mr. Moss. How does the membership of the two organizations 
compare numerically ? 

Dr. Shaw. I have no knowledge whatever of the membership of the 
Congressional Union, or how the membership compares. One is a 
dues-paying membership, and the other is not. . Ifwe should take 
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our dues-paving membership, I suppose our membership would be 
very much larger. If we take our nondues-paying membership, it 
is a great deal larger. In fact, we are probably five or six times as 
lars:e as the Congressional Union. 

The Chairman. Do you know how the Congressional Union is 
financed? 

Dr. Shaw. I do not. 

The Chairman. Have you any information as to that? 

Dr. Shaw. No, sir. 

The Chairman. YoUr organization is financed by dues ? 

Dr. Shaw. Partly by dues and partly by contributions from its 
members and its friends. Our financial committee reports monthly. 
We have a bulletin in which, every month, we announce the names 
of the donors of every amount from 10 cents upward, any amount 
that is given to our organization. 

Mr. Whaley. Has your association any paid lobbyists who fre- 
quent this building? There has been a charge in the papers that 
tnere is an insidious lobby connected with this movement. Have 
you any paid lobbyist here ? 

Dr. Shaw. I know of no paid lobbyist here. 

Mr. Whaley. Have you any employed electioneers who go around 
here among the Members of Congress ? 

Dr. Shaw. No. If you mean ori^anizers to go out in the field 

Mr. Whaley (interrupting:). I mean who go around and lobby the 
Members or electioneer the Members. 

Dr. Shaw. No; we have no paid members. We have out con- 
gressional committee, at whose head is Mrs. Medill McCormick, of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Whaley. All volunteers ? 

Dr. Shaw. Yes, sir. 

STATEMEITT OF MISS ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

Mrs. Laidlaw. Mr. Chainnan, the next speaker will be Miss Alice 
Stone Black^vell, who is well loiown to the country as an expert on 
suffrage, editor of the Woman's Journal, editor of one of our leading 
papers, and, as T say, well known throughout the country. 

Miss Blackwell. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
we are asking you to do a thing which is absolutely in line with the 
trend of the times. Very few people who have not made a specialty 
of this subject have any idea how far woman suffrage has already 
come or how fast it is already coming. I am going to ask you in that 
connection to hear not anybody's theory but the facts of the case. 

One hundred years ago women could not vote anywhere excent 
at municipal elections in Sweden, and a few other places in the Old 
World — in Europe. During the forty years from 1830 to 1870, 
women were given full suffrage in Wyoming, municipal suffrage in 
England, Finland, Victoria, and New South Wales, and school 
suffrage in Kentucky, Kansas, and Ontario. 

I want you to notice how it increased in geometrical ratio, how 
much faster it goes as we come forward in time. In the 20 
years from 1870 to 1890, women were given municipal suffrage in 
Kansas, Scotland, New Zealand, South ana West Australia, Tasmania, 
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Iceland, Ontario, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Quebec, British 
Columbia, a M the Northwest Territory; school suffrage in Michigan, 
Minnesota, Colorado, New Hampshire, Oregon, Massachusetts, New 
York, Vennont, Nebraska, North Dakota, oouth Dakota, Montana, 
Arizona, Oklahoma, and New Jersey; and full suffrage in the Isle of 
Man. in Mo :tana tax-naying women were given a vote upon all 
questions submitted to tne taxpayers. 

In the 20 vears from 1890 to 1910 women were given full suffrage 
in Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Norway, Finland, New Zealand, South and 
West Australia, Tasmania, Queensland, Victoria,, and New South 
Wales; municipal suffrage in Iceland, Denmark, and the Province of 
Vorarlbur^ (Austrian Tyrol); and school suffrage in Illinois, Con- 
necticut, Ohio, Delaware, and Wisconsin. In Ix)uisiana, in Michigan, 
and in all the towns and villages of New York taxpaying women 
were given a vote on questions of total taxation. In Iowa and 
Kansas women were given a vote on bondir-g propositions, and in 
Minnesota for library trustees. In France women engaged in trade 
were given a vote for judges of the tribunals of commerce, and in 
Belgium women v^^ere given the vote for the Conseils des Prudhoimues. 

In the six years, 1910 to 1915, inclusive, women were given full 
suffrage in California, Washington, Oregon, Kansas, Arizona, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Alaska, Iceland, Denmark, and Bosnia; municipal and 
presidential suffrage in Illinois; municipal suffrage in South Africa, 
m Laibach (Austria), Baroda (India), and Belize (Honduras); and 
school suffrage in New Mexico. Woman taxpayers were given a 
vote upon bonding propositions in all the first-class cities of New 
York State. The ICmgdom of Wurtemberg gave women engaged in 
agriculture a vote for members of the cbamber of agriculture; the 
Province of Saskatchewan extended municipal suffrage; and a num- 
ber of individual cities, from St. John, New Brunswick, to Fellsmere, 
Fla., extended local rights of suffrage to women. 

In Kansas the first time a constitutional amendment for woman 
suffrage was submitted to the voters, it ffot only 9,100 votes. The 
second time it got 95,302; and the third time it got 175,376, and 
carried. 

In the State of Washington it was defeated the first time by 19,386, 
the second time by 9,832, and the third time it carried by 22,623. 

In Nebraska the fi!rat time it was snowed under almost three to 
one. In 1914 it came so near passing that a change of less than 5,000 
votes in a total of 189,819 would have carried it. 

In South Dakota it was defeated in 1910 by 22,520, and in 1914 
by only 11,914; and the legislature has already voted to resubmit it. 

In Massachusetts in 1895 the men's vote stood 87,000 in favor to 
187,000 opposed, considerable more than two to one against. In 
1915, their vote stood 162,000 in favor to 295,000 opposed, con- 
siderably less than two to one against; and in 1895 the proposition 
was for municipal suffrage only, while in 1915 it covered the right 
to vote for all the state and national officers. 

In Colorado and California, woman suffrage was defeated upon the 
first submission and carried on the second. In Oregon it was defeated 
five times and was carried the sixth. 

You will observe this movement is world wide, and that the tend- 
ency is all one wa^r. During all that time there can not be a sinde 
backward step pointed out. There are now 10 States where tne 
question has been submitted to the voters more than once, at intervals 
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of some years. In 8 of the 10, the latest vote was more favorable 
to suffrage than the preceding one. The only exceptions were Ohio 
and Michigan. In Ohio it was submitted first at a special election, 
where there were only constitutional amendments to be voted up>on. 
Suffrage got 45 per cent of the total vote cast on the question. 
Two years later it was submitted at a general election, and it got 
39.5 per cent of larger total vote cast upon the question. The vote 
that comes out when constitutional amendments alone are to be 
voted upon is not only a smaller but a more thoughtful vote than 
the great miscellaneous vote that comes out at a gubernatorial elec- 
tion. This accounts for the slightly smaller percentage that suffrage 
got the second time. 

In Michigan, the liquor interests believed that the suffrage amend- 
ment had no chance of carrying, and no organized %ht against it, 
until a very short time before election, when it got scared and began 
to work against it, but then it was too late. Suffrage was a very cfose 
vote, and was immediatelv resubmitted. This time the liquor 
interest was thoroughly frightened and put up the fight of its life. 
Its speakers told people in dry counties that women would vote for 
wet, and told the people in the wet counties that women would vote 
dry, and made every possible appeal to every possible prejudice. 
Partly in consequence of the campaign made by tne liquor interests, 
and partly because on the second submission the vote was taken at 
the spring election, when inclement weather and other circumstances 
kept the rural vote from coming out as largely as usual, suffrage was 
defeated by a much increased majority. 

Commenting upon this, the Kalamazoo Gazette said: 

Last fall liauor dealers vigorously denied any connection with the fight against 
women, but tnis spring they almost openly boasted of it. There is no doubt that 
thousands of dollars were sent into the State by outside liquor organizations, and it 
waa this "barrel of slush " that, more than any other one thing, compassed the undoing 
of the suffragists. 

The Port Huron Times-Herald said : 

There is no denying that the liquor interests took a prominent part in the defeat 
of suffrage. They worked openly against it. 

The Detroit Journal said: 

Fight was made throughout the State by liquor interests. They made an intense 
and thorough campaign. 

The Detroit Times: 

There was plenty of money from the sale of beer and whisky to finance opposition 
that was open. 

The Bay Qty Tribune said: 

The liquor interests of the State were solidly arrayed against them (the women). 
To them, as they faced the question, woman suffrage meant a stronger probability of 
prohibition. Unquestionably their infiuence, more than anything else, caused the 
aefeat of the amendment. In every county in the State they were out strongly 
against it. 

The Lansing Journal said: 

For the liquor interests it (the defeat of suffrage; was an expensive victory. In 
time they will pay back ten times over what they have won. Their open and un- 
abashed stand has driven home as nothing else could the fact that they have their 
hand on the affairs of the State, and that is a dangerous thing for any interest or coali- 
tion of interests which lives from year to year by the indulgence of the public to 
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The opponents of suffrage lay more stress upon these two cases, 
Ohio ana Michigan, than upon the eight States where the suffrage 
vote improved. 

Then I want to call your attention to the fact that there are now 
12 States of the Union where the women have the right to vote for 
President of the United States, and that at the last presiderftial 
election there were only 6. You will be told, when the antisuffra- 
gists have their innings, that this question is losing ground. I think 
that fact is a pretty good sign as to whether it is coming or going. 
We say it is coming, and they say it is going. We point out there 
are to-day 12 States where women have the presidential vote, and 
at the last presidential election, less than four years ago, there were 
only 6. 

I want now to call your attention to the size of the vote in the four 
campaign States of this year. This is how four of the most con- 
servative States of the Union voted on this question. This was at a 
time when there was a wave of conservatism sweeping over the Nation, 
and yet in those States the woman *s suffrage proposition got a bigger 
vote than the Republican Party got at the last election. 

In Massachusetts suffrage received 162,615 votes and the Repub- 
lican vote was 155,948. In New York the suffrage vote was 535,000 
and the RepubUcan vote 455,428. In New Jersey the suffrage vote 
was 103,282 and the Repubhcan vote 88,835. In Pennsylvania the 
suffrage vote was 385,028 and the Republican vote 273,505. I think 
when this is happening in the most conservative States in the Nation. 
and in a particularly conservative year, it is a sign that the thing is 
on the wav. 

I should have liked to have had asked of me the question that was 
asked of Mrs. Catt, and I will take a few moments of my time to say 
what I should have said, because I think it is an honest question, and 
manv members wiU be asked these things this year, and I will tell 
you now I should answer it if I were placed in that position. 

I should like to ask the gentleman [Mr. Chandler] whether he con- 
siders he only represents the men of his district or the people of his 
district. 

Mr. Chandler. I represent all the people of my district, and on 
that basis the argument is still against vou, because the majority of 
the women of my district, as well as the majority of the men, are 

Miss Blackwell. There is where 1 believe you are absolutely mis- 
taken, because you have not investigated. 

Mr. Chandleb. But I have investigated. I have no right to 
make an assertion without feeling I have a reasonable basis of cer- 
tainty for it. I have from time to time sent out to all registered 
voters in my district interrogations of various kinds, ana I get 
answers; it may be said that the women of my district know in b 
general way I am for woman's suflfrage, and notwithstanding that 
fact the ratio of those who answer is about three or four to one 
against it — three or four against it to one in favor of it. 

Miss Blackwell. In your district? 

Mr. Chandleb. In my district, jes. I will say another thing to 
you — that I am thoroughly convmced that when the naen of the 
district go against anything the women are also a^inst it, because 
I do not beheve the men of my district would fly m the face of the 
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women of the district. I may be wrong about that, but that is my 
belief, anyway. 

Miss Blackwell. But it has been absolutely disproved in the 
State of Illinois that when the men want a particular thing the 
women will be for it. In Illinois, where th^ women have been given 
the right to vote on the liquor question, in a large number ol the 
districts it was found that the women went one way by a large 
majority, while the men went the other way. I think when you 
talk about the women in your district foUowmg the men. that way, 
that would indicate in your particular district it might be the case; 
but it was not the case in any other district I ever heard of. In 
every case where we have had petitions for and against suffrage, the 
petitioners have always outnumbered the remonstrants, generally 
50 to 1. In my own State our enrollment is more than double, 
according to then- own figures, and also obtained in a shorter time. 

Mr. Chandler. Have you not conducted a more active propa- 
j^aiida than the antisuffrago people ? 

Miss Blackwell. If so, it would iudic:ite we are more interested 
or there are more of us. 

Mr. Chandler. In other words, you are the attacking party, and 
you have to capture the fort. Is not that a fact ? 

Miss Blackwell. Yes; that is the case. 

Mr. Chandler. Permit nie to ask this question: Is it not a fact 
that when you say one thing and I say another, and we have no 
replly reliable figures on whicn to base it, the only thing a congress- 
man can act upon is the deliberatelv expressed will of the people at 
the ballot box? 

Miss Blackwell. You would have to go according to your own 
opinion or conscience, as shown by the majority in your district. 

Mr. Volstead. Mr. Chairman, I would hke to suggest that the 
members of the committee should refrain from askmg any more 
Questions than necessary, or we will be at this a much longer time 
than we had intended to devote to it. 

Miss Blackwell. In this case I was responsible myself. 

If I were a member of Congress, and if^I had been elected with 
knowledge of my principles on a given question, I should feel at 
liberty to vote as 1 thought best. 

Mr. Chandler. But the people did not elect me on that plank in 
my platform, because they voted 2,000 against it. I will make this 
suggestion and then I will stop: I am shicerely personally devoted 
to the interests of suffrage. I have voted for it. I have made 
speeches for it. At the last session of Congress I voted for the 
amendment. But the question is whether I, as a Representative in 
the Congress, have a right to fly in the face of the recently deUber- 
atcly and overwhelmingly expressed desires of the people of my 
district. 

Miss Blackwell. I personally would feel that I had a right to 
vote for the interests of my district, even if I felt that my district 
was deluded on that subject. [Laughter.] 
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STATEMENT OF MISS CAROUHE BUXTTZ SEES. 

Mrs. Laidlaw. Mr. Chairman, we do not feel overwhelmed any 
more than the Republican Party did after the last election. TRie next 
speaker is Miss Caroline Ruutz Rees, of Connecticut. 

Miss Rees. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, your 
question to Dr. Shaw brought out a matter upon which I ha^ in- 
tended to speak; that is, with reference to the National American 
Woman's Suffrage Association. But as the remarks I intend to make 
are very brief, and it never does any harm to say good things twice, I 
trespass upon your patience to this extent. 

Tne National American Woman's Suffrage Association formulates 
and expresses the policy of 63 member associations all over the 
United States. Dating t)ack in its present form to the year 1S7S. 
when an amalgamation of the two then existing national societies was 
effected, it has behind it a long history of active work both for State 
and for Federal suffrage. Those States which are now enfranchised 
owe much to its aid and support, and it has in all State campaigns 

f'ven valuable aid, for example in the recent campaigns of four 
asteni States it helped botfi with money and witli experienceu 
workers, and its president, the famous orator, Dr. Aim a Howard Shaw, 
gave over 200 speeches. 

The work for State suffrage, however, is only one side of the 
activities of this association. The other side is represented by the 
work of its congressional committee. For 40 years this committee 
has supported and pushed in Congress what is known as the Susan B. 
Anthony amendment, and the present conmiittee is again prepared 
to forward the passage of this amendment by every means in its power. 
Believing that the probability of the passage of the Susan B. iVnthony 
amendment would be greatly increased by additions to the number 
of fully enfranchised States, the association has for the past two yeai^ 

Susiied that subsidiar}^ measure known as the Shafroth amendment 
esigned to give individual States the opportunity of enfranchising 
their women of their own motion, through petition and referendimi. 
without compulsion through Federal action and without the previous 
action of their legislatures. But this amendment has never been 
considered by the national association as an alternative to the 
Susan B. Anthony amendment, but rather as constituting a flank 
movement in the onward struggle for Nation-wide enfranchisement 
of our women. 

In its effort to procure the passage of these amendments in its 
propaganda and campaigns, the association has steadily maintained 
a nonpartisan attitude so far as it had power to help the friends of 
suffrage, and considering as antagonists only those who are opposed 
to this reform. It has never held those individuals who have shown 
themselves its friends responsible for the failure of the party to pai>s 
its measures. It has never forgotten that it may have to look for 
help in amending the State constitutions or in ratify^ing an amendment 
passed by Congress to the adherents of a party unmendly to' a Federal 
amendment, and it does not beUeve in antagonizing these individuals 
by condemning every member of such a party. 

The National American Woman's Sunrage Association believes in 
educating the public until the demand for the enfranchisement of 
women becomes so strong as to be irresistible. The enormous change 
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of opinion in that public within the past few yeai-s inspires the asso- 
ciation to hope for the speedy conclusion of its labors with the grant-- 
ing of political freedom to women throughout the United States. 

STATEMEITT OF MES. HARRIET STOKES THOMPSOIT. 

Mrs. Lai ;law. Mr. Chairman, our next speaker is Mrs. Harriet 
Stokes Thompson, educator from Chicago, a social worker well known 
there. 

Mrs. Thompson. Mr. Chairman, I wish to remind you that man 
consists of a head and a heart. I hope that we come to all these 
questions with both the head and the heart speaking. I wish to 
make my appeal this morning to both your intellect and your sympa- 
thies when I speak to you in oehalf of the nine million or ten milhon 
women who are out to-day assuming their part in the industrial 
world and making it possible for this great nation to industrially 
stand as an equal of all other nations, and to support the industrial 
life of this world. These women are in the industries, in the shops, 
the mills and factories. In former times we did this same work in 
our homes, and the invention of the application of steam to move the 
wheels of industry was the first cry for women's suffrage. When 
woman went from her homo into the factory to do the work that 
men had always done, she lost the control of the conditions under 
which she should work. From that day on woman has been abso- 
lutely unprotected other than as man has given his aid there. A man 
may speak for himself, but where large aggregations of women are 
concerned they need to have some voice in the legislative protection 
just as well as the men needed. 

It is believed that no large group of women workers would feel 
that their interests were properly protected in their labors if they 
could not refer it back to legislative action. We know that all 
industrial questions in their nnal analysis are legislative factors. 
The women who are working in the shops and factories have simply 
followed the evolution of industry. It is not that they have entered 
into man's work at all, because they are doing the work which they 
formerly did in their homes, and I am asking to-day that you give 
to them power to protect themselves in their work. They are 
working long hours, and these women of to-day, the girls working 
there now, are the mothers of the generation to come; and that they 
may be well protected in their hours of labor, in the conditions under 
which they work, that they may become mothers of healthful children 
in the future, that we may care for the future generation, we are 
asking that thoy may come up and speak with authority in the legis- 
lative chambers. That they do not have to send lobbyists askmg 
that hours of labor be such as to make their labor healthful, that 
sanitary conditions and even protection to life may be accorded to 
them, that they may have their representatives in the legislative 
chambers, is my plea to-day. 

I hope that you represent the fatherhood of this Nation as well 
as the legislators, and that you feel under obligations to protect these 
workers, to give them a chance to protect themselves. 

We are aware of the absolute danger to life of the millions crowded 
in the unhealtliful workshops, and that these are absolutely beyond 
the control of the women workers engaged thereiji..^.^^^^ GooqIc 
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I wish to speak to you, too, for another large group of women, the 
teachers of the United States. I myself am one of those who stand 
before the children of this great Nation day after day. I wish to sa}- 
that the teachers of the Nation are seeing to it that the boys of the 
next generation are coming up with this fine sense of justice to their 
mothers and sisters and an appreciation of the fact that intellect and 
judgment and sympathy are not sex expressions, that there is intel- 
lect in womanhood, there is sympathy, and there are humanitarian 
ideas and good judgment. I'he boys in our schools are no longer 
feeling that this is a matter of legislation belonging only to the male 
sex. I hope the Sixty-fourth Congress will see to it that they are the 
ones who ^Tite into the statutes of this great Nation this matter of 
simple justice, and that they will not leave it to a future generation. 
The pages of history record the deeds of those who stood for humani- 
tarian ideas and for justice, and we hope that this Congress will have 
its name enrolled on the pages of history as one that has done justice 
to the working women of the United States and placed them in a posi- 
tion to defend and protect their own interests, just as you accord to 
the foreigners a rimt to protect his industrial life. 

I wish as a teacher to speak to vou on another viewpoint of this 
great question. The teachers of this country should be made citi- 
zens in order that they may keep both the letter and the spirit of this 
democratic coimtry in their teachings. I have lived in my own State 
to know the difference in the spirit with which you teach citizenship 
when you yourself are a citizen. A slave can not teach freedom. A 
slave can not comprehend the spirit of freedom. Neither can a 
woman who is not a citizen comprehend the spirit of true citizen hip. 
The teachers of Illinois have come to their work with a new life and 
a new zest and a new responsibility, if you please, in their teachings 
of citizenship to the children of the State of Illinois, and we expect 
to send our toys out in the next generation with a finer appreciation 
of what it means to render public service to a whole community and 
not a part or a fraction thereof. 

We also recognize the fact in the great State of Illinois that our 
men are feeling that in every good work which they undertake in the 
State of Illinois a great help has been given to them in their work. 
In Illinois whenever a man stands for a thing which is for the best 
interests of the community they arQ more than pleased to have the 
help of the women, and in our city of Chicago organized groups all 
over that city are holding sessions where they are teaching and helping 
in this matter of developing a finer sense of obligation to the State. 

Mr. Volstead. Have vou a teachers' association in the State of 
Illinois? 

Mrs. Thompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Volstead. Has this question ever been put before the asso- 
ciation? 

Mrs. Thompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Volstead. What was the result? 

Mrs. Thompson. Almost unanimously in favor of woman suffrage. 
The question has been brought up before the State Association of 
Teachers of Illinois for the last three years, and invariably there has 
been an overwhelming majority in favor and no minority. 

Mr. Volstead. That association is composed of both men and 
■omen? ^ r^ T 

Mrs. Thompson. Yes, sir. Digitized by v^OOglC 
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STATEMENT OF lEBS. GEOKGE BASS. 

Mrs. Laidlaw. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, another woman 
voter from Chicago is Mrs. George Bass, a well-known social worker 
there, who will now address your committee. 

Mrs. Bass. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. With 
the last speaker I am the only woman voter who is to talk to you 
to-day. I am a wom^n voter in Illinois and in Chicago, and a mem- 
ber of the Democratic party, so I at least have a practical knowledge 
of the subject which is boiore you, and I would wish that my time 
might be taken up in answering questions, because the group of women 
who are to come before you either to-day or to-morrow, or some other 
time, who call themselves '^antis,*' use, we beUeve, a lot of arguments 
in regard to the States where suffrage is an existing reality that are 
specious. Their figures, hke all statistics, are capa!)le of several in- 
terpretations.- I would like very much if I might have made my 
speech after they had made theirs, but I suppose under your ruling 
1 must make it now and leave out all reference to the ''antis'* and 
their arguments, because I only have 10 minutes and I have used 
probably two of them in this preliminary. However, I did deem it 
a statement that was of sufficient importance to name, and for this 
reason : 

You heard in the first two speeches made before you this morning 
the great theoreticians of the suffrage movement of this country, the 
great orators of the suffrage movement of this country. You lieard 
the two women who, although of not great age therasolves, belong to 
the older group of suffragists, who belong to tlie group who base 
every ai^ument for the suffrage on an entirely different ground from 
that which I base mine, and I believe that I represent tlie suff ra^je 
sentiment of the women of the mid-West and of the great West of this 
country, because conditions here in the East are settled; they are 
so settled that with all the wonderful, devoted sacrificing work of 
these two women, of Mrs. Laidlaw, who presides at this hearing for 
us, and and of all the other wonderful women of New York and 
Massachusetts and New Jersey, they had to cope witli such forces 
against them they were not able to carry their States and they 
were defeated by such a majority that you men feel, and I know you 
feel, it was an overwhelming expression of sentunent. I know 
there were reasons for that majority that had nothing to do with 
sentiment. I know there are great forces, great corporate forces, 
in this country that are opposed to women's votes, tnat they fear 
it, tliat they distrust it, tnat they distrust the effect of woman 
citizenship. 

I speak whereof I know, because I have been one of those who have 
insisted that on one or two of the great moral questions that are 
perhaps more definitely before the pohtics of this coimtry, wonien 
were divided on those questions as the men were; that on prohibition 
the women were divided as the men were; that that is a thing of 
sex; but in New York, in September, the heads of the great national 
organization of one of these institutions did not hesitate to tell me 
that they now regard the two great moral movements as likely to 
become the subjects of passage by the Congress of the United States 
within the next three or four years, and that they consider women 
were their enemies, and that as to one of these Jftp2Mii@\%)^fe^o 
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the woman's suffrage movements, they should use every means 
within their power and within the power of their lobbies to defeat it, 
and that they should delay it as long as it was possible, but they recog- 
nized that it is coming. Tliat being so, and Tmowinc that one great 
political leader — ^great as far as power is concemea in one or two 
counties in New Jersey, which has a three-fifthsr equirement — ^has 
been said in the pubhc press to have spent more than half a million 
in two coimties alone to defeat suffrage, anc^ he never denied it. 
Knowing those things I feel the defeats were chargeable not to the 
sentiment of the women and men of the east so much as to the use 
of these great forces and organizations that are opposed to the 
woman's vote, because they distrust it. 

That brings me to the only point I am able to make in the few 
minutes that are left me. It is this: We ask you to make women 
citizens of the United States, full voting citizens so far as lies within 
your power, by passing this amendment and sending the question to 
the State legislatures, not because we believe women will be good 
citizens — that is the standpoint that some of the speakers have to 
take — but I take' it because women are good citizens. Women have 
proven that they are good citizens. That is the reason that we 
women have the vote in Ilhnois, and we have two-thirds of the vote, 
and we have all of the vote in Illinois that women arc asking the 
United States f6r; and I would enjoy it myself — at least if I could de- 
velop to you this morning why the women want the vote nowadays* 
and iust what part of the citizenship of the country they are inter- 
ested in, and what part of the duties of citizenship they are doing. 
We have all the vote in Illinois now that concerns the citizenship 
that interests us, because citizenship is differentiated between men 
and women, because the duties of men are differentiated from those 
of women, and have been differentiated since the begimiing of time. 
In the building and developing of these great urban communities in 
the West and m the Mid-West — it is true also in the East, but there 
it was recognized by the men because we were all pioneers together — 
we are onl^ one generation removed from the earliest pioneers, and it 
was recognized by our men from the beginning that in the building up 
of these communities, in the building up of these great cities, there 
were certain duties that would fall to the women. We had our 

frowth, in those cities, along with the development of the great in- 
ustrial systems of the United States, and witn the movement of the 
women out of the homes and into the industries the spinning wheel 
found its way to the attic, and our women now work at the great 
looms in the lactories of this country, and thev are in the offices, and 
the shops, and the department stores, and in every branch of the 
Government work, of course, and in the schools teaching the children, 
because the home and the school have been socialized. Women have 
had indirectly to develop these processes all over this country. There 
might have been a juvenile court in the world that could have taken 
care of our dependent children if the women had not done it, but 
there was not a juvenUe court until the women brought it about. 

We passed in Illinois the first juvenile court law and established 
the first juvenile court system in the world, ■wliich has been copied all 
over the world. We have established and differentiated our procedure 
until it separates potential criminals from criminals who are adults. 
We have passed all over the West all the sanitary h^^rtfefi ^^^re for 
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the lives of our people. Milk commissions have been established by 
the women that look after the lives and health of the children, our 
future citizens, and wo have done it indirectly until we liave come to 
the place where we have had to ask that we might do it directly, and 
so we ask you to give the cause of woman suffrage this advance- 
ment, to give the women of the country that same cnance. 

Mr. Whaley. May I inquire to what extent the women of Illinois 
vote ? 

Mrs. Bass. They vote for the President of the Ignited States, which 
is a fine, big thing, of course, and then they vote for the things that 
they care most about, and that is the city councils of all the cities. 

Mr. Whaley. Not for the Congressmen ? 

Mrs. Bass. Not Congressmen, no. 

Mrs. Thompson. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that indirectly 
we do vote for Congressmen, because we do help absolutely to formu- 
late public opinion in the State of Illinois. We do enter into the 
congressional life of the State of Illinois in that way. 

Mr. Whaley. You are doing that without the vote? 

Mrs. Thompson. We are doing it without the vote, but we will do it 
more directly with the vote. 

Mr. Whaley. More effectivelv ? 

Mrs. Thompson. Yes, certainly. 

Mrs. Bass. May I answer that still further by saying that some of 
us are in every can^aign, congressional and State, and it is a little 
difficult for the voter to distinguish in liis own mind the things we vote 
for and those we talk for. 

STATEMENT OF lEBS. PATTIE SUFFNEK JACOBS, OF ALABAMA. 

Mrs. Laidlaw. Mr. Chairman, we are next to hear from our only 
representative from the solid South, and I feel sure she should have 
her full 10 minutes. I take pleasure in introducing Mrs. Hattie 
Ruffner Jacobs, of iUabama. 

Mrs. Jacobs. I was very much pleased to learn, gentlemen, that 
there are a great manv Southern men on this committee, and it is to 
those men that I shall address my remarks particularly, but I hope 
everybody will listen. 

I come from the State of Alabama, where women are the logical 
sex, where they practice consistency. Lest this may surprise you too 
much, I shall give you the basis for this assertion, and that is that we 
women of iVlabama, we suffragists, have preferred to get our enfran- 
chisement through the State legislature before we appealed to the 
Federal Congress, and we have never appealed before. The reason 
we are doing so now is that last January our bill was introducedin the 
legislature, requiring a three-fifths vote for passage, and failing in that, 
although it received a handsome majority, we felt that it was per- 
fectly consistent and logical for us to appjeal to you now, because 
what the legislators said m effect then was, in rcfusmg to submit it to 
the individual voters at the polls, that the individual voter has no 
business voting on this question, *'that we, the legislators, are per- 
fectiv capable and quite wilhng to decide the matter for them." 

We arc willing that all legislatures shall be permitted to decide 
this matter after you have voted that the\' may do sex but w^ ast 

Digitized byVjOOQlC 
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that you vote that they shall, and that is all vou are able to do — 
simply to submit the question to the various legislatures. That is 
all that is within 3rour power, and that is all we are seeking. 

It is significant, it seems to me, and it seems to any other southern 
woman that is famiUar with the situation, that there has never been 
a defeat of suffrage in any Southern State by referendum to the 
voters, the legislators admitting frankly their abiUty to decide the 
matter. Therefore we urge any and all constitutional means, any 
legitimate and honorable means, of having this question submitted, 
and you are one of the means. 

Wnen the question of suffrage was defeated last in the Congress 
the Hon. Oscar Underwood, of Alabama, said on the floor of the House 
that this was the gravest question that the House could consider, 
and we hope you agree with Mr. Underwood in that statement. Mr. 
Heflin, another Congressman from Alabama, a chivalrous gentleman 
from the South, said that the women of the South, particularly of 
his own State, did not want the suffrage by Federal means. He based 
this assertion upon the fact that no woman from Alabama had ever 
urged him to vote for suffrage; but Mr. Heflin was, and still is, 
unaware of the fact that the womanhood of Alabama is logical, and 
at the time he made that assertion he was in f avjor of giving the men 
the only chance. They have now adjourned and, as I said, have 
mven us a handsome majority, but not the three-fifths necessary. 
We do not beUeve that tms submission by you to the legislatures is 
any infringement upon State rights, because it is the way the Con- 
stitution- itself advocates, and it is the way that the States have 
voluntarily agreed, all of them, southern and all the rest, shall be 
the proper channel. 

I want to quote just a little bit. It may be stale news to some of 
you, and possibly you would rather not near it; but some of you 
may like to hear what the southern Representatives last year said in 
regard to this doctrine of State rights. 

Representative Saunders, of Virginia, said : 

How, then, can this resolution be critically assailed as an invasion in any proper 
sense of State rights when it is proceeding under the (Constitution, by virtue of the 
Constitution, and in conformity with the Constitution to amend the Constitution con- 
formably to a reserved right contained in that very instrument? We talk as if some 
outrageous thing was being done to-day, as if the States were to be robbed of some 
precious rights in defiance of the law. Why, we are proceeding in conformitv with 
one of the rights of the States, namely, the right to approach this bodv and call upon 
ufl to exercise our constitutional function by affording to the States of this Union the 
opportunity to determine whether or not they will amend the organic law. That is 
the proposition with which we are dealing to-day. 

Representative Howard, of Georgia, another southerner, said: 

It is a question pure and simple: Are we, as representatives of American people, so 
cowardly as to refuse to submit the question to them, that they may through their 
regularly elected legislatures express the will of a majority as to this great national 
problem? 

Mr. Stephens, of Mississippi, expressed himself thus: 

Even though an amendment shall have the effect of depriving a State of some right 
that it now i)osse3Si^8, the State has no grounds of complaint and there is no infringe- 
ment of the doctrine of the State rights if such amendment is adopted in the manner 
prescribed by the Constitution. I contend, Mr. Speaker, that this is not an invasion 
of State rights. Three- fourths of the States are given the right to amend the Consti- 
tution, and it is the denial of a constitutional right granted that number of States if we 
assert that an amendment shall not be made to the Constitution because some State 
opposes the amendment. Digitized by VjOOQ . 
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Still another southern Representative, Mr. Tribble, of Georgia, 
spoke as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not arbitrarily shut the door on my constituents, who should 
also be granted the privilege of expressing their wishes. If two-thirds of the States 
desire this amendment, then the one-third should not complain, but the people not 
agreeing with me would have a right to complain if 1 should force my personal views 
on them. 

These gentlemen were, of course, discussing the great national 
prohibition question. I do not presume, gentlemen, to speak for all 
the women of the South, but I do presume to speak for tnose of the 
South who believe in and value consistency. 

That great Democrat, Thomas Jefferson — and all southerners are 
more or less familiar with Thomas Jefferson — believed in and advo- 
cated a new Constitution entirely every 19 years. And another great 
Democratic Party leader said more recently: 

Each generation in capable of solf-guvenimont and must suit its pe(^uliar needs, 
the machinery of government, and laws. 

That man is a ^eat Democratic leader, as I said. 

This Federal amendment does not in any wise interfere with or 
regulate any new existing qualification that is imposed by the various 
States, unless you consider sex a qualification rather than an attri- 
bute. It is a fallacy to say that to prohibit discrimination on account 
of sex in any wise involves the race problem. It does not. That is a 
fallacv that we women contend ought not to exist, and you should not 
consider it for a minute. The actual working out of the principle, in 
case of the adoption of this amendment, would be this m the South: 
A very large number of white women of the South would become 
enfranchised when it is ratified by State legislatures, and as many or 
some negro women would become enfranchised as are able to meet the 
existing qualifications imposed by the various State constitutions. 

In tne 15 States below^ the Mason and Dixon line, there were 
8,788,000 white women and 4,316,000 negro women, or 4,472,000 more 
white women than negro women, which is nearly four and one-half 
million mqre. Please recall that below Mason and Dixon line there 
are four and one-half million more white women than negro women. 
The total negro population; that is, both men and women, in these 
States, is 8,294,274, so that white women alone outnumber the total 
negro population by 494,627, or nearly 500,000 more white women 
than total negro population. In Mississippi and South Carolina there 
are more negro women than white women, but the same condition 
exists as regards the men of those States, and there is no reason to 
assume that the negro women of those States would be able to meet 
the State qualifications in any larger number than the negro men of 
those States. 

In my own State of Alabama there are 142,000 more white women 
than negro women, so that if the wish of the southern people is to 
maintain their white supremacy, according to Chief Justice Walter 
Clark, of North Carolina, the white women of these States must at 
least be elevated to the same political plane as the negro men. Chief 
Justice Clark says: 

It has been stated as an objection to woman's suffrage in the South that our n^;ro 
cooks could vote. We can not justly disfranchise white women to keep their cooks 
from voting when we do not dismnchise white men to keep the cook's husband from 
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There can not be any violation of any State's rights in your adop- 
tion of the resolution, because, as I said previously, the States have 
voluntarily agreed to it, and the final verdict must be rendered by 
the States. 

I would also call your attention to the fact that any 13 States, if 
they are unwilling to ratify the amendment, may block the incor- 
poration in the National Constitution of this amendment, and your 
action would not deprive them of that recourse. Perhaps you south- 
em gentlemen on this committee do not think that the women of the 
South need the ballot for their protection. As one flowery Alabama 
orator explained last year in these halls: 

Woman is the ward of the manhood of the country. Why, then, does ahe want to 
exercise the right of suffrage? The great cry is the women should be allowed to 

{>rotect themselves. Against what? We show them every consideration, provide 
or their safety, protect their interests always and everywhere. 

Surely this southern gentleman did not know that the State of 
South Carolina has more wage-earning white women than any other 
State in the Union, ai^d, perhaps, he was also ignorant of tne fact 
that in the State of South Carolina, and also in the State of Alabama, 
there is no law oji the statute books protecting the interests of the 
wage-earning women, not one single law. She may work in those 
States incredible hours at typical wages, and these gentlemen did 
not seem to know that that condition did exist in those States. South 
Carolina and Alabama are not alone in their lack of legal provisions 
for the protection of the wago-eaniing women of the South. Florida, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virgmia, Tennessee, and South Carolina, con- 
stitue the father sole guardian of the children and until changed at 
their last legislative sessiojis in some of these States, the father might 
even will the children away from the children if he so desired. I 
am happy to say that some of these States have seen the light and 
have changed those laws. Alabama does not possess any joint 
guardianship law, but the father may not will the child away. In 
every equal suffrage State, a coguardianship law exists. These are 
just a few instances that I have cited to show that southern women 
need the ballot just as much, if not more, than the women of any 
other part of the country. The trouble is this, that the average 
man fails, and it is not surprising that he fails, to grasp the new needs 
of the 9,000,000 women who are working, because he fails to grasp 
the fact that there are 9,000,000 women working. He still prefers 
to thmk of the southern women as a sheltered, protected being, the 
sort of creature he woiJd like to have her, and he does not realize 
that the women in the South are really the exploited class. 

According to the figures compiled by !\Irs. Somerville, of Mississippi, 
and based on the census of 1910, there are five Southern States, each 
one of which has a larger percentage of white women wage earners 
than can be found in any State in \rfiich women vote. The percent- 
ages are these: In South Carolina, in which there is a larger percent- 
age, as I said, than in any other State of the Union, there are 27.3 
Eer cent of the women of that State who are wage earners; North 
arolina, 24.2 per cent; Georgia, 20.3 per cent; Alabama, 20.4 per 
cent; Mississippi, 19.9 per cent; and Wyoming, 14.6 per cent; Idano, 
12.6 per cent; Kansas, 12.4 per cent; California, 18.4 per cent; Colo- 
rado, 16.9 per cent. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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It does not make any difference how much the Southern women are 
told about the pedestal platitude. It appeals less and less to the 
intelligence of tne Southern women. \Ae hafe beffun to realize in 
increasing numbers that it can not be sugarcoated into any other 
meaning than a stigma, a mark, a brand of our incompetency, and 
particularly is this true, gentlemen of the South, where the 83rmDolism 
of the ballot is so marked where it is professealy based upon intelli- 
gence and morality, where you have the restricted electorate, and 
you exclude the white women of the South. We do not believe this 
IS genuine chivalry, because chivalric people love justice supremely, 
men and women both. 

The women of the South, the old South as well as of the new, it 
seems to me, are deserving. They proved their worthiness, their 
trustworthiness^ 50 years ago, before 1 was born, before some of you 
were born. The Southern women of to-day love the traditions of the 
South, but we do not live in them. We live in the present and we 
enjoy and are proud of the present, that we may Iook forward to the 
future with confidence. 

I wish to make this appeal as one coming frori a large proportion 
of the women of the South who do not wisli to bo confined m their 
demands for the ballot to their own commonwealth, but would em- 
phasize to you the nation-wide importance of enfranchising the women 
of this country. 

I thank j^ou. [Prolonged applause.] 

The Chairman. Tjet me asK you a question, please. Madam: Do 
you think that a majority of the white women of the South want to 
vote ? 

Mrs. Jacobs. I do. 

The Chairman. Are you willing to leave it to a referendum for the 
white women to determine ? 

Mrs. Jacobs. If it were legal to do so, I would be. I am gald you 
asked that question, Mr. Chairman. By reason of the fact that there 
is scarcely any organized opposition to sufferage in the South, and 
that also, after repeated enorts on the part of — I started to say 
"legalized association of antisuffragists'* — I mean, the regularly 
organized association, the national association, has made repeated 
efiforts in my own State of Alabama to organize an active open oppo- 
sition, and they have failed to get a reputable or any other kind of a 
woman who is willing to undertake the job of organizing the anti- 
suffragists of Alabama into an association. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. All the white women of Alabama are for woman's 
suflFrage, are they ? 

Mrs. Jacobs. No; not all. 

The Chairman. A big majorit}^ of them ? 

Mrs. Jacobs. Well, a great majority, yes; a large number. 

The Chairman. Do you not think that as soon as you have a big 
enough majority of the women in Alabama who want suffrage, you 
will get it in your State, and that you ought not to come here botfier- 
ing Congress about something it ought not, under our form of Gov- 
ernment, take jurisdiction of f 

Mrs. Jacobs. I am very regretful that you have been bothered. 

The Chairman. You have been here ten years asking this amend- 
ment and Congresis has never given it to you. 

Mrs. Jacobs. No; I have not. I told you this ^jBts^mj^ig^^ime. 
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The Chairman. You have been here ton years asking Congress to 
do something that you have been gradually accomplishing voiir- 
selves in the States.* A great many of us think that the right to 
prescribe qualifications of voters should be left with the States and 
with the States alone; that that is about the last sovereign preroga- 
tive the States have left them. Your organizations know tnat tnis 
dongress is not going to give you a submission of this amendment 
of the States, for about a year ago the House, not only did not give 
you a two-thirds vote, necessary to submit it, but an actual majority 
against it. 

Mrs. elACOBS. No; I do not know it. 

The Chairman. Why not confine vour efforts to the States; take 
your organizations to the States ana let it come, if at aU, as it has 
been coming for the last ten years ? 

Mrs. Jacobs. You, I think, were not here when I made my opening 
remarks ? 

The Chairman. No; I was not. 

Mrs. Jacobs. I am sorry you were not, because you would have 
heard mc say that in Alabama — and that is, of course, the State I 
represent most directly — we did make an appeal to tlie legislature 
of Alabama last January, and while we obtamod a very handsome 
majority, we did not obtain the necessary three-fifths, and that is the 
reason we feel it is logical and consistent to come to vou, for the 
reason that the legislators themselves have said, '^We clo not want 
the individual voter at the polls to vote on it. We are capable of 
deciding it.'* We want you to let them decide it. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. Were you bom and reared in Alabama ? 

Mrs. Jacobs. I was born and reared in the South. I come of most 
democratic parentage and inheritance, and I have children who live 
in the South, and I presume my interests are as much bound up in the 
South as any gentleman on this committee. 

The Chairman. Do you live in Alabama now ? 

Mrs. Jacobs. I do ; in Birmingham. 

The Chairman. The point I make is that if the majority of the 
white women in your State, or in North Carolina, or m any other 
Southern State, ever become desirous of voting, my opinion is that 
they will probably be allowed to vote. 

Mrs. Jacobs. How are we going to determine when a majority 
of the white women want it ? 

The Chairman. Whenever a majority of the white women want it 
the men are going to the poUs and vote for it. That is what they 
have done in all the other States where you have secured it, and 1 
think they will do it in any other State in the South. 

Mrs. Jacobs. I want to point out to you the fact that you are not 
in any sense depriving the State of the right to impose restrictions 
through its State constitution, with the exception of the one of sex, 
and that is not, of course, a qualification, because it is something that 
is not changeable; it is an attribute. 

M^r. Whaley. You made some statement in reference to the laws 
of South Carolina. Were those statements the result of your own 
experience or were they furnished to you ? 

Mrs. Jacobs. Of coiu^e I have done my own research work. I did 
not have the Code or the laws of South Carolina available. Have I 
been mistaken in some statement ? r^^^^T^ 
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Mr. W«ALEY. I think you are absolutely incorrect in all of them. 

Mrs. Jacobs. That, of course, remains to be proven. I think the 
United States Census would show that there is a larger percentage. 

'Mr, Whalby. I am talking about the lavrs now; not your state- 
ments in reference to statistics as to the number of white and colored 
people in the State, but I mean in reference to the laws of South 
Carohna lor the protection of women. 

Mrs. Jacobs. The wage-earning woman — ^South Carolina has no 
law which restricts the number of hours she may work. 

Mr. Whaley. You are mistaken there. 

Mrs. Jacobs. Nor has it any minimum wage law. 

Mr. WiiAi.EY. In what kind of employment is that ? 

Mrs. Jacobs. Any employment m which women are engaged — 
white women. Cotton mills, for instance. 

Mr. looB. How many States have a minimum wage law for women t 

Mrs. Jacobs. In all the equal-suffrage States they have. I have 
been corrected; only four States. There are five States that have a 
minimum-wage law, and in four of them women vote, and in one of 
them the women do not vote. 

Mr. looE. Which are they ? 

Mrs. Jacobs. Which are thev * 

A Voice. I have not my figures with me. Utah was the first. 
They have a minimum-wage law in California, Arizona, and Oregon, 
and very recently, in Arkansas. I am also told there is a minimum- 
wage law in Washington. I am not sure about that, but I am sure of 
the States I have mentioned. One nonsuffrage State is Arkansas, and 
that is very recent. 

Mrs. Laidlaw. I have just been notified by some one in the audi- 
ence that the State factory inspector of Illinois is here, and will answer 
the question. May she have the floor for a moment ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Miss Het.en Todd. I was State factory inspector of Illinois for 
six years, and I had to keep track of the laws in the different States, 
and I wish to say that your statement is absolutely true. There is no 
regulation of the hours women may work in your State. 

Mr. Whaley. You are from Illinois, are you not t 

Miss Todd. Yes. 

Mr. Whaley. Did I understand you to say there is no child-labor 
law in South Carolina ? 

Miss Todd. No. I said that the statement which this lady made, 
that certain women work unlimited hours, or that there is no law to 
limit the hours of labor of a woman there, is absolutely true. 

Mrs. Laidlaw. The next speaker would have been Mrs. Medill 
McCormick. She could not get here, and we wish to know if her 
remarks which she wanted to make may be incorporated ? 

The Chairman, Yes. We are sorry she could not be present. 

STATEMENT OF MKS. MEDILL M'GOKMIGK. 

Gentlemen of the committee, it is already known to you, I trust, 
that the National American Woman Suffrage Association, through 
its national congressional committee, has for the past two years been 
building in all the States, except the equal suffrage States, a con- 
gressional district oi^anization lor the purpose of i)ushii^witk|^ 
27448— PTS 2 4 a— 16 3 m^ze6bi g 
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Utmost vigor and in systematic manner a nation-wide campaign for 
woman suffrage — for an amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
Since 1912 we have realized that the sentiment of this country in 
favor of woman suffrage had reached such a stren^h that it must be 
recognized as a national issue, and that the time had come when all 
this sentiment should be most effectively organized. 

The congressional committee therefore undertook as one of its 
chief departments, the work of systematizing and adjusting the 
suffrage forces, especially for the Feaeral campaign. We called upon 
every State to establish a State congressional committee, auxiliary to 
the national congressional committee, and consisting of members 
from each and every congressional district in the State. It was to be 
the duty of each district chairman to be in dose touch with every 
suffrage organization in her district, either direct or through county 
chairman. We also urged the States to organize, or readjust, the 
local suffrage groups by election districts, and thus set up a complete 
and close-action machinery which would be responsive equally for 
State or congressional purposes. 

Out national committee has worked upon the basis of closest 
possible cooperation between the committee in Washington and the 
suffragists in the districts. We report to them and they to us con- 
cerning conditions and the attitude of their representative or Senator. 
We look to them to back up our work here, and, realizing that it is 
only as we are backed up by them that we accomplish anything 
we have devoted our best energies to the furtherance of the district 
organization scheme. 

I can say to you now that we have our auxiUary congressional com- 
mittees in practicaUy every State. Many Members of the Senate 
and many more Members of the House will tell you that they are 
acquainted with our congressional district forces in their own con- 
stituencies. We do not mean to allow any of you to remain in ig- 
norance of them or to forget them. We shall contmue this organi- 
zation work to the very last possible degree of completeness and 
efficiency. 

Recently we have made an especial effort to secure the attention 
of ConOTess for our amendment, and I know from the reports of our 
State chairmen that practically every Member of the House and 
Senate who was not already known to be in favor of our amendment 
has been addressed on the subject, through public meetinffij, resolu- 
tions, or by delegations of women in person. Suffragists individuaUy 
and in groups have asked their Representatives individually to vote 
for our Federal amendment. This has occurred in all the States — 
from Maine to Florida, and from the Atlantic to Nebraska, where the 
equal suffrage State boundaries begin. I have here with me, for in- 
stance, a resolution adopted by both the Georgia Woman Suffrage 
Association and the Georgia Men's League for Woman Suffrage, the 
latter numbering 1,600 members, whicn is more voters than were 
required to elect some Members of Congress. I have also a list of 
Kentucky women who petitioned their Representative from their i 
district. One thousand women gathered in one Ohio district to urge | 
their Representative to vote for our amendment, and in Vermont 
the State Federation of Labor, with 15,000 members, adopted reso- 
lutions asking the Senators and Representatives from that State to 
support us. These are a few of tne resolutions jyhich , have been 
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adopted at meetings held throughout the country in response to our 
request that Meml^rs of Congress be fully informed of the wishes of 
their women constituents on the subject of the Federal amendment. 

As a result of our congressional district work during the past few 
^^eeks and months since the last Congress adjourned, we beUeve that 
^we have a very considerable increase over the strength shown when 
the vote was taken on this amendment last year. We are able to 
count very definite probabilities, even certainties, in both House and 
Senate. Oiu" strength has grown to an extent which Congress itself 
doubtless does not fully reauze. 

I wonder whether you, gentlemen of the committee, have com- 
puted the nimiber of votes that are now behind the woman-suffrage 
movement in this coimtry? I do not mean the votes of women m 
the equal suffrage States — not those alone. I mean the popular 
voting strength as shown at the poUs all over the country. 

Nearly a million and a c[uarter votes were cast for woman suffrae:e 
in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Massachusetts this fall. 
Nearly 800,000 were cast in Ohio, Missouri, the Dakotas, and Nebraska 
last fall. Besides that, since a vote won for suffrage remains for 
suffrage, the popular vote of the equal-suffrage States and Illinois is 
behind us also. The total of these figures, from 21 States, is 6,400,000 
votes, which is 191,000 votes more than were cast for President 
Wilson in 48 States. Would Confess fail to recognize such voting 
stren^h upon an v other issue ? Would it fail to pass any other con- 
stitutional amendment behind which there was such a force as that f 

It is because of the Nation-wide sentiment in favor of woman 
suffrage, expressed both at the polls and otherwise, as well as because 
of the inherent righteousness and justice of our cause, that we ask 
you to secure for us a vote in the House and the passage of the 
Susan B. Anthony amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

Miss Laidlaw. In thanking this committee for the very courteous 
hearing which they have given us, in the name of the association 
and the suffragists at large, I wish to ask you for as large a number of 
printed copies of this hearing as mav be compatible with economy. 

The Chairman. We will be very ^lad to furnish you with them. 

A Voice. We would hke to look it over. 

The Chairman. You ladies may go to the steno^aphers and 
revise your remarks in any respect, and add to them, if you desire. 

Miss Laidlaw. We thank you, gentlemen. 

CONGRESSIONAL UNION FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The Chairman. The chairman will now recognize some representa- 
tive from the Congressional Union for one hour and a half. If the 
Congressional Union has a representative present, we will be glad 
to hear from her. You have an hour and alialf s time now. Please 
announce the person who will control the time. 

Miss Alice Paul. I wiD control the time. May we introduce, as 
our first speaker, Mrs. Andreas Ueland, president of the Minnesota 
Woman Suffrage Association. 
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STATEMENT OF MSS. AVDKEAS UELAHD. 

Mrs. Ueland. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in Miimesota the con- 
stitution is so worded that it is ahnost impossible to pass any amend- 
ment to it. It is practically prohibitive of any amendment that has 
any opposition. We have to have, in Minnesota, a majority of the 
largest number of votes cast, not, as in most States, a majority of the 
votes cast on the question; which means, as you know, that every 
man who is indifferent might just as well vote " No.'' So it is, under 
our constitution, at present practically impossible for woman suffrage 
to pass. Therefore we are particularly interested in the Federal 
amendment. We are very much in hopes that Minnesota women 
may become enfranchised by that route. I want to tell you, gentle- 
men, that the women of Minnesota very much desire their enfranchise- 
ment. The Federation of Women s Clubs several years ago ahnost 
unanimously passed a resolution, and the State Teachers' Association 
passed a resolution some years ago, in favor of woman suffrage, and the 
W. C. T. U. is unanimously in favor of the movement. We have 
thousands of women, mothers and housekeepers, who very much 
desire to vote. These women are, most of them, or at least many of 
them, the leading women m the various civic and philanthropic 
organizations of the State, women of the Y. W. C. A., and women 
associated with charitable and other civic bodies. They all feel the 
need of the power lo vote. We very much want to ask you, gentle- 
men, to help us in Minnesota. 

In that State last year there were 1 1 amendments submitted to the 
people. Only 1 of the 11 amendments passed, and that was an 
amendment to which there was no opposition. 

The vote is admittedly a symbol of confidence and respect which 
the Commonwealth bestows upon its citizens, and we ask you, gentle- 
men of this committee, to help us m Minnesota to get this symbol and 
to give us our enfranchisement. I thank you. 

The Chairman (to Miss Paul). Will you please state your relation- 
ship to the Congressional Union ? 

Miss Paul. I am chairman of the executive committee. 

The Chairman. Who is president of that organization ? 

Miss Paul. We have no president; I am the chairman. The 
executive officer of the imion is called chairman not president. 

The Chairman. You are called chairman, then ? 

Miss Paul. Yes, sir. 

STATEMENT OF MISS MABEL VERNON, OF NEVADA. 

Miss Paul. I will now introduce Miss Mabel Vernon, who is a 
Qualified voter in the State of Nevada and who campaigned in that 
State and helped to win it for woman suffrage. 

Miss Vernon. Mr, Chairman and members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the reason that we women come bothering Congress with a 
question of this kind is because we believe that woman suffrage is a 
national question which deeply concerns the women of this entire 
country; and if we do not come presentmg our own case we fear that 
it will not be presented at all. [ApplauseJ 

The reason I dare to say that woman suffrage is a national ques- 
tion is because, first of all, we believe that citizenship is a fundamental 
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thing in the Nation itself, and a question which concerns all the 
-women of the Nation. Wliy, gentlemen, we women believe in the 
rights of the States just as much as do some of the men who sit upon 
this committee; but we look upon the rights of the States to deal 
certain local problems of which the Nation can have no knowledge 
and in which it has no concern. But woman suffrage is not that 
kind of question. 

You will find in every State of this Union, gentlemen, that there 
is a movement for woman suffrage. Certainly you will find that it 
can not be called a local issue just within the individual States, 
because you find that the women of every State of this country feel 
morn or less alike about this; and if it is right that the women of 1 
State, or of 12 States, of this coimtry shall have the right to vote, 
it is right that the women of the Nation shall have the right to vote. 
Why should it be possible for me to go out into the State of Nevada 
and live there six months, thereby acquiring citizenship in that State 
and the right to vote in that State, and why, in contrast to that, . 

i'ust as soon as I return to my own native State, Delaware, where I 
lave lived a good manv years — ever since I was bom — shall I be 
immediately deprived of that right to vote which I gained in another 
part of this country ? 

Another reason we think this question goes beyond a local interest 
and has aspects that are national in scope is, that we find here in 
Congress, if put into execution, a simple means of attaining our 
object, by amending the Constitution of the United States. This 
means has been laid down hj the Constitution of the United States, 
and is a perfectly proper and |ust means. 

We know that tne constitutions of States could be amended in order 
to rive women the right to vote. We women know it better than 
anybody else, because we have spent many years in endeavoring to 
amend these same constitutions. But, while we have not succeeded 
in such a great number of the States, it is certainly a sufficient num- 
ber to give to the women of this country some prestige in the Con- 
gress of the United States. When we realize that one-sixth of the men 
who sit in the House of Representatives come from States where 
women are voting and whose constituents are actuallv women, as 
well as men, does not that take it out of the category of a local prob- 
lem ? That fact ought to be entitled to some consideration in taking 
the question of women suffrage out of the States and elevating it to 
where it may be considered as a national question. 

One reason why we are before you is oecause this measure has 
already been voted upon in both liouses of Congress. By your own 
action you have recomized this question as a national matter, other- 
wise you would not have given it consideration by voting upon the 
question, which by that act you acknowledge belongs rightfully 
within the Halls of Congress. 

Just one more word. I have been spending the summer out in the 
western part of this country, out in the States where women do vote, 
and, as I have gone through those States, I have spoken of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States that will enfranchise 
the women of this country. Do you think the people out there in 
those States told us to go away, to return to the eastern part of the 
country and pursue our cause m the States where it is not yet won ? 
They dfid not. The women out there — ^at least many of them--^aid. 
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'^ If there is anything that we can do to help make women suffrage 
nation wide we want to do it.'* The people out there in thoae equ^- 
suffrage States are taking the stand that if it is ri^ht for the \romen 
of those States to vote it is right for the women of the Nation to vote. 
They asked us, "What can we do to help the cause?" Our answer 
is and always has been, '' Use your power m the place where vou have 

Sower. You women of the West can not help in Pennsylvaiua or 
few Jersey. You can not leave your homes and go over there and 
? reach woman suffrage, but you can help in the Congress of the 
Fnited States, where you are sending your Representatives." And, 
gentlemen, the fact of the matter is tnat those very women are trying 
to help the cause through their Representatives. The women of the 
West can not do more than that. But they are showing the right 
spirit. This question which we are discussing before you is of para- 
mount importance to the women of this country. It is not a local 
question, not a State question, but a question of the Nation itself. 
[Applause.] 

Miss Paul. The next speaker I will introduce is Mrs. Jennie Law 
Hardy, who is a voter in Australia, and is now living in the State 
of Michigan. 

STATEMENT OF MKS. JEVVIE LAW HAKDT. 

Mrs. Habdy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
speak from the standpoint of a woman proud of her citizenship, who 
has voted in her native country and has lost her freedom by coming to 
this *'land of the free.'' [Lauehter.] It has been my lot to work in 
many countries for suffrage. I was through the campaign in 1893 in 
New Zealand and in the campaign of 1902 m Australia, and I worked 
for suffrage in Italy and in Austria-Hungary. I was also the chair- 
man of the legislative committee in Michigan which twice carried the 
amendment through the Michigan Legi^ature. And in my expe- 
rience there is nothing that has struck me more, in coming to the 
United States, than the fact that the United States is tne only 
country in the world which asks women to go to the individual voter 
in order to gain the right to vote. The governing body everywhere is 
the one that bestows suffrage. Call it the Reichstag, call it the 
Storthing, or call it the Parhament — it is the same governing body 
which bestows suffrage. 

As I speak several languages, I have been sent into various States 
here to appeal to the individual voters from foreign countries; and, 
last summer, when I was working in New Jersey, my work lay 
amongst the ItaUans, as I speak Italian as well as I speak Englisli, 
and I pass for an Italian whenever I am amongst them. And in that 
work 1, the wife of an American citizen, had to go to the naturalized 
voters from Italy and appeal to them, not as an American citizen, 
but for the work that I have done amongst the Italian immigrants — 
for their gratitude as Italians. I could not appeal to them as Amer- 
ican citizens. I had to appeal to their national pride in their native 
Italy. They did not even know there wa% a suffrage amendment to 
be voted upon until I told them so; yet they could refuse suffrage to 
me, the wife of an American citizen. And I teU you, gentlemen, that 
we women are as proud of citizenship and as anxious to do our duty 
as you men are; and there was no greater humiliation for me, when I, 
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a citizen and a voter in Australia, came here, than the fact that I had 
to descend as a citizen and take my place among American women 
between criminals and the insane. 

We did not always have the voting privilege in Australia; it is only 
since women obtained the federal suffrage m 1902; and, being then 
still in Australia, I, who was, with the knowledge of the election 
officials, married to an American citizen, voted in tne commonwealth 
elections of 1903, for we Australian women are the only ones in the 
world who do not lose our citizenship when we marry a foreigner; and 
it is this privilege that we should also like to obtain for the American 
women. 

Mr. Caraway. Are you still a voter in Australia * 
Mrs. Hardy. I am not, since I have come to America; but I was 
three years in Australia after I was married. 

Mr. Caraway. If you do not lose your citizenship by reason of 
marriage, you still have it? 

Mrs. Hardy. I still have it, until I should vote in the United 
St^ites. Quite rightl}^, I could not vote in two countries, and I have 
been informed, by writing to a lawyer, that the fact of my voting in 
this country would be regarded as relinquishing all my rights of 
citizenship in Australia; but it would be a voluntary act on my 
part, not as a consequence of my marriage. 

Mr. Steele. You would have to be naturalized, would you not, 
Madam ? 

Mrs. Hardy. I am recognized as a citizen of the United States; 
but as Australia does not hold that a woman relinquishes her citizen- 
ship by marrying, I am in the peculiar position of having the right 
of citizenship in two countries. 

Now, in the first suffrage campai^ in Michigan, it is generally 
conceded that we won. Our enemies did not think we had the 
strength to win, and the returns were held up for two or three weeks 
after the other returns had been in, in order to defeat the suffrage 
vote. We demanded a recount in Bay County, and when we went 
to count the ballots they had been burned. 

Mr. Steele. You got it resubmitted to the people after that. 
What was the result ? 

Mrs. Hardy. The second time we were snowed under. 
Mr. Steele. How do you account for that? 

Mrs. Hardy. I account for it by the fact that we were the only 
State in campaign, and the whole of the opposition in the United 
States was concentrated on Michigan. The liquor interests them- 
selves admitted, that they spent a million dollars m order to defeat us. 
Mr. Steele. Do you mean to say that you charge that the elec- 
torate of Michigan is so corrupt that you were defeated by corrupt 
means ? 

Mrs. Hardy. I do not; but I charge that every opposition vote 
was brought out against us. We had only $8,000 to «pend in our 
canipaign. 

Mr. Steele. You think if you had had $100,000 you could have 
carried it ? 

Mrs. Hardy. I think so. Miss Younger reminds me that at the 
time our election came up in Michigan there were tremendous floods 
dl over the country and tens of thousands of voters absolutely cojuld 
not reach the p611s. Dgi i^^d by LjOOgle 
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Mr. Steele. You think it was only those who would have voted 
for suffrage that were cut off by the floods ? 

Mrs. Habdy. The country vote was for us and the large cities 
were against us. The city people could vote and the countar 
people could not. 

Mr. DupRfe. May I ask if you were professionally engaged in 
exploiting the suffrage propaganda ? 

Mrs. Hardy. May I ask what you mean? 

Mr. DuPRE. Whether that was your business? 

Mrs. Hardy. No; I have never been paid one cent in my life for 
any work 1 have done lor suffri ge. I paid my own expenses in 
Mi( hig^in while I was the legislative chairman. 

Mr. DuPRE. I notice you have taken a great deal of interest in 
the movement. You were in Michigan, New Jersey, and other States, 
and in J urope. 

Mrs. Hardy. My expenses were paid while I was in New Jersey, 
but my expenses tiid not cover my expenditure, I was out between 
$50 and $i»0 for the time I was there. 

Mr. DuPRE. May I ask you native birthplace? 

Mrs. Hardy. My native birthplace is Mell>oiu'ue, Australia, and 
I am married to an American citizen, and live in the State of Michigan. 

Mr. DuPRE. How long have you been in the United States? 

Mrs. Hardy. Since 1004. 

Mr. DuPEE. And during that time, wherever elections have been 
held, you have been advocating the suffrage movement? 

MkT. Hardy. Not wherever the elections were held. I have worked 
in Michigan during two campaigns, in Ohio, and in New Jersey, and 
I was seven months away on a trip to Austria-Hungary, and I worked 
there for the cause, as I happened to be there; but always paying 
my own expenses. 

The Chairman. Did you state the majority of the vote cast against 
suffrage in Michigan at the last election? 

Mrs. Hardy. I think it was 06,000. 

ITie Chaiu^tan. At the first election there were only six or seven 
hundred against it ? 

Mrs. Hardy. Siwen hundred and fifty six, I think — 754 or 756; is 
that not so ? 

A Voice. 1 think that is right. 

Mr. Dupr6. How large a percentage of the voters voted? 

Mrs. Hardy. You mean how many people voted? 

Mr. DupRE. In proportion to the numoer of voters, how many 
voted on that question? 

Mrs. Hardy. It was the presidential election, the first election in 
Michigan, and not quite as many voted on the suffrage amendment 
as voted tor the President. ' ^ 

Mr. Dt'PRi. Can you give me the f)roportion ( Was it as many as 
one-half ? 

Mrs. Hardy. Oh, I think more than that: I think it was some thing 
like four-fifths, was it not? 

A Voice. Yes. 

Mrs. Hardy. Something like four-fifths of those who voted for 
President, voted on the suffrage amendment, and a little less than 
one-fifth did not vote on the question at all. 

Mr. Steele. You met with the same result .jin^phio, did you not? 
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Mrs. Hardy. The second time m Ohio we met with a flood. 

Mr. Steele. No, there was no flood there. 

Mrs. Hardy. No; I did not mean that. I meant a flood of opposi- 
tion. There was a prohibition campaign on. 

Mr. Steele. And the prohibition kiUed the suffrage '? 

Mrs. Hardy. Yes. You can not run a prohibition and a suffrage 
campaign together. 

Mr. Moss. Regardless of how they voted in Ohio or Michigan or 
anywhere else — West Virginia has not yet voted on it — but regardless 
of that, however, and regardless of how the majority of the women 
view the question, if it is a right, what difference does all the other 
make ? 

Mrs. Habdy. If it is a right 'i 

Mr. Moss. Yes. 

Mrs. Hardy. We contend it is a right. Then, the quickest and 
most expeditious way is the only one to take. 

Mr. Moss. Votmg is a privilege, but if o-^.e set of citizens have that 
privilege, as I understand your position, it is converted into a right 
which should go to all the citizens ? 

Mrs. Hardy. That is what we contend. 

Mr. Moss. And that right should be exercised by those who want 
to exercise it, just as the right to go into the puoUc parks may be 
exercised by those who want to exercise it, regardless of whether 
everybody else wants to exercise it or not? 

Mrs. Hardy. That is exactly what we contend. [Applause.] 

Mias Paul. May I introduce as our next speaker Mrs. Florence 
Bayard Hilles, of Delaware ? 

STATEVEKT OF MBS. FLOBEKCE BATABD HILLES. 

Mrs. Hilles. Mr. Chairman, and gentlenicii of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, to-day the watchword in this cx)U'itry is "America first,** and 
we want to say to you that if America is to be first, the women of 
this country waiit to sta» d side l)y side with their men; and, further, 
1 want to say to you that their reasops for feeling that they have 
the right to stand side by side with them is all a ms ttcr of nistory 
and law in this country. A fellow statesmaii of mine — I mcaii a 
[cntleman from Delaware, who comes from the san^o State that I 
o, and a statesman of great reputation, of intern -itional reputa- 
tion, the Hon. George Gray — said, in an address befor^^ the American 
Bar Association a few ye^irs ago, tnese few words, which I would like 
to read to you because they make perfectly plain the statement of the 
law and the rights of a citizen m this country. He said: *'More 
and more we recognize in the light of advancuig civilization that 
public opinion is me co:.. trolling force of the practical working of 
civil government. An enlightened public opinion is the only security 
to the permanence of our free institutions. Democracy has made 
justice our birthright. It has attained its full development and 
growth only througxi centuries of effort and struggle, and has often 
seemed to have gone dowji and perished in the long nights of tyranny 
and oppression. 

"The men who framed our constitutions, both State and national, 
had a keen realization of the hatefulness of arbitrary power, and they 
took care that no place should be found for its exercise in the frame 
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of a government they were about to erect. The power which they had 
dislodged was about to be assumed bv the people's self-governing 
States, governmental power to be wielded by sovereign maiorities. 
To them, as I hope to us, arbitrary power was hateful wherever lodged. 
Instinct with the spirit of Magna Charta, they found no place for abso- 
lutism, even that oi a majority, in the constitution or government they 
framed for themselves and their posterity. It 'was the substance of 
arbitrary power, not the mere agency of its exercise, which they hated ; 
and so they put beyond the reach of the sovereign power of the people 
the essential liberties of the individual citizen. It was this deep- 
seated hatred of arbitrary and unrestrained power that was writ large 
in the very forefront of bur Declaration of Independence. No other 
than this good old Saxon word 'hatred' so fittingly expresses the 
emotion deep-seated in the human heart, which is excited by attempt, 
wherever made, of one man or many to work his or their unrestrained 
will upon those who may be within their power. Is arbitrary power 
less hateful now than then to the people of this country ? If not, let 
us remember that we can only preserve ourselves from its baneful 
sway by keeping alive in the breasts of men to-day the sentiments that 
animated their fathers and the hatred of tyranny and absolutism from 
whatever source it comes. Let us rejoice in the fact that by the law 
of the land the arbitrary will of no mere majority of all the people can 
deprive anyone of his right to liberty." 

That is what the Hon. George Gray said, and that, gentlemen, I 
consider, covers the relation of the citizen in this country to his 
Government. Equal suffrage is development; it is the eternal for- 
ward march of the himian race toward geniuiip democracy. The just 
government derives its reason for being a government, when it governs 
with the consent of the governed. An arbitrarv system of govern- 
ment must always become corrupt, and in many forms of government 
we will always fiind some characteristic weaknesses, and in the govern- 
ment of a repubUc there can be a tyranny of a mere majority that is 
as relentless and is more dangerous to liberty itself than that of an 
unlimited monarchy. 

Gentlemen of the Judiciary Committee, is there not a public con- 
science, outside and above a party caucus, to which we can confi- 
dently appeal in the name of tiiose things which our forefathers had 
writ into the Constitution of these United States. The American 
conviction of faith is the doctrine of liberty and equality. The faith- 
ful American is the one who imderstands these doctrines and applies 
them in his or her life ; and therefore it is that we appeal to you to 
make this matter a national issue; we appeal for your help, your con- 
sideration; because it is not only the women of tne West wno should 
enjoy the right of self-government ; it is the women of all this country. 
To-day we are being told of the preparation of a Federal measure for 
preparedness. Who is to prepare? Men alone? No, gentlemen; 
they are caUing on the women as well; and if the Government is to 
take part in that movement, and the people who are connected with 
the Grovemment are to take part, surely you are not going to call on 
the women, and only give them half an opportunity , naif of the real 
relation they ought to bear to such things ; and, therefore, it is with 
that in mind that I make this appeal on behalf of the many women in 
this country, that you consider t nis matter from the point of view of 
national statesmen, and do not turn us down. We thank you. 
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Mr. Steele. You are from Delaware ? 

Mrs. HiLLES. Yea. 

Ikfa*. Steele. Does- not Delaware have local e^ual suffrage? 

Mjs. Hilles. It has limited suffrage now. W e have a school suf- 
frage in Delaware. I think you are thinking of New Jersey, per- 
hap. 

Mr. Nelson. You believe that the Congress should refer this mat- 
ter to the States ? 

Miss Paul. Yes; that is what we are asking. 

Mr. Nelson. Dr. Shaw stated that there was some difficulty that 
you had to encoimter in amending constitutions that made that work 
very difficult, if not practically impossible. I think she put it as 
strongly as that. The lady from Minnesota gave us a concrete in- 
stance. Have you other cases in mind where ingoing to the States it 
is very difficult on that account, if not impossible ? 

Miss Paul. I was not here during Dr. Shaw's speech, but I presume 
she covered them all. It is difficult, yes; and that is the reason, of 
course, that we are taking this method. 

Mr. Nelson. Are there other States ? 

Miss Paul. Yes; in New Mexico. . 

Mr. Nelson. And Illmt>is, too ? 

Miss Paul. Yes; there i< New Mexico and Illinois, and so on; but 
we feel this is the most direct way to win enfranchisement ard that 
i^ the reason we are asking Coj^gress for favorable action. 

Mr. Nelson. I am very much interested. I voted for yoiu* amend- 
ment . It is very important to have pointed out the States that make 
it so difficult that that rotite is impracticable. 

Miss Paul. Well, I think the State referendums proved that. 
We^pent a great deal of money and a great deal of effort in four States, 
and lost in all of them. 

Mr. Nelson. The practical difficulties that the lady mentioned in 
Minnesota, for instance, illustrated it. 

Miss Paul. Yes; but even though there were no practical diffi- 
culties in the way of provisions in the State constitution, it seems 
to be that it is oSviously more difficult to try to convert a majority 
of the representatives in 87 State legislatures, and tb^n aim at con- 
verting all the men in 37 States, than it is to try to get this amend- 
ment passed in Congress by a two-thirds vote of each House, and 
have it ratified by the legislatures of the 36 States. 

Mr. Nelson. I wanted to have a few instances. The lady from 
Minnesota mentioned one. I think it is very important. One lady 
says New Hampshire can only iLmend once in 11 years. 

iMr. Taqoart. In the efforts of your organization to defeat Demo- 
cratic candidates 

Miss Paul (interposing). We are not here to talk about the past; 
we are here to talk about the present and the future. 

Mr. Taooabt. You have made a report as to the past, have you 
not? 

Miss Paxil. No. We are here to ask this Judiciary Committee to 
reoort this bill to the House of Representatives for its consideration. 

Mr. Taooabt. However, your organization spent a lot of time and 
money in its efforts to try to defeat men on the committee that you 
are now before. ^ , 
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Miss Paul. We went out into the suffrage States and told the 
women voters what was being done to the suffrage amendment in 
the last Congress. 

Mr. Taggart. We have before us a joint resolution by Mr. Taylor, 
of Colorado. You tried to defeat him, did you not ? 

Miss Paul. The suffrage amendment was not brought to a vote in 
the House until after we went out to the West. 

Mr. Taggart. You tried to defeat the man in the House who has 
this resolution which you are having hearings for, did you not ? 

Miss Paul. What we did was to go to the Rules Conunittee, a 
Democratic committee, to ask that xhis measure be reported out 
and brought to a vote; when the committee had refused to do this 
we went out into the suffrage States of the West and told the women 
voters how the bill was bemg blocked at Washington. As soon as 
we did that, they stopped Hocking, and the bill was brought up 
before the House for tne first time in history. 

Mr. Taggart. That was after the election ? 

Miss Paul. Yes. 

Mr. Taggart. You are aware that more Democrates voted for it 
than men of any other party. 

Miss Paul. We are aware that the. DemcTcrats met in caucus and 
decided that woman's suffrage should not be brought up in the House; 
and after we went out in the West, they brought it up. We went 
out to tell the women voters about the way some of their Representa- 
tives were ta©ating the matter. 

Mr. Taggart. And with this result: That m the suffrage St: te of 
Colorado, Senator Thomas was reelected to succeed himself; in the 
Buffrcge State of Arizona, Senator Smith was reelected to succeed 
himself; in the suffrage State of California, a Democrat wes elected 
to succeed a Republican; in the suffrage Stcte of Washington, the 
House W8S reiiiforced by one Democrat, and in the suffrage State of 
Utr^h and in the suffrt^ge State of Kansas Democrats were elected to 
reinforce the party. One Democrat only, Mr. Seldoinridge, of Colo- 
rado, was defeated, for the reason that he says his district has been 
gerrymandered; nevertheless, he came and voted for the amendment 
on the floor of the House. In fact, I believe a larse number of the 
men — Democrats — ^who voted for this on the floor of the House were 
men who had been defeated in nonsuffrage States. Why should you 
take such an interest in defeating Democratic Congressmen and 
Senators? 

Miss Paul. I shall be glad to discuss this if you wish, though 
I think, perhaps, we ought to talk about the present situation; but, 
as I said, this bill was reported out of the Judiciary Committee last 
spring, and before it could be brought to the floor it was necessary to 
have the time apportioned by the Rules Committee, which was a 
Democratic committee. We went day after day, almost every day 
from May, when the bill came out of the Judiciary Committee, until 
the close of Congress, asking them to bring this amendment before 
the House of Representatives for a vote. Every time we were told 
they could not take this action, because the Democratic caucus had 
resolved that suffrage should not be brought up in Congress. After 
pursuing this course of procedure for some montlis, we went out into 
every one of the nine States where women vote, and told the women 
voters what was happening in Congress and how we were blocked. 
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We went into the dLstrict^ of 43 men who were ninnin«? as ciuididatea 
for Congress, on the Democrp^tic ticket. Of those 43 we camp vififuod 
against, only 19 came back to Wj\shington. 

Mr. Danforth. I want to a&k whether or not this discussion, which 
has nothing to do with the merits of this hearing, will be taken out of 
the time of these ladies 1 

Mr. Tagoart. I will take this occasion to say, as a member of this 
committee, that if there were any partisan organization made up of 
men and devoted to any public measure who had lent themselves to 
the defeat of representatives of the minority of this committee, or 
had attempted to defeat the Republican members of this committee, 
that I woiud vote to exclude them from having a hearing before this 
committee for the reason that it would be an anront to the minority. 

Miss Paul. Do you niean vou would not give a hearing to a 
Republican organization or a Socialist organization or a Prohibition 
organization 1 

Mr. Tagoart. I would not give any hearing to any partisan organ- 
ization that had devoted itself to political purposes and who nad 
taken similar action. 

Miss Paul. You do grant hearings to Republicans and to SociaU 
ists, and so on ? 

Mr. Tagoart. Not in their partisan capacity. [Exclamations of 
"Oh! Oh!''] Will you answer this question: You did not defeat a 
single Democratic Member of Congress in any suffrage State, did you^ 
except Mr. Seldomridge?'* 

Miss Paul. Why are they so wrought up over it, then 1 

Mr. Tagoart. They are not wrought up over it. You can not 
brin^ any message to the benighted women of Kansas from Baltimore. 

Miss Paul. We went into 43 districts, and campaigned against 43 
candidates, and only 19 of them came back. 

Mr. Tagoart. Where did you go ? You went to New York, did 
you not ? The 19 was 2 more than we had before. 

Miss Paul. No. 

Mr. Tagoart. Where did you go t Ohio t 

Miss Paul. We went only into the States where women vote, and 
out of 43 against whom we campaigned only 19 came back. 

Mr. Tagoart. Every man but Mr. Seldomridge came back to 
Washington — all who were here before — and two new ones. 

Miss Paul. No. 

Mr. Tagoart. Whom did you defeat who belonged in the House 
before that time ? 

Miss Paul. It is usually conceded that we may have had some- 
thing to do with the defeat of Mr. Neeley, of your own State. 

^fr. Tagoart. Did you campaign against mr, Neeley, of Kansas ? 

Miss Paul. We most certainly did. 

Mr. Tagoart. He was not in the Senate when you did 1 

Miss Paul. He was in the House. 

Mr^ Tagoart. He was in the House and ran for the Senate 1 

Miss Paul. Yes. 

Mr. Tagoart. And was defeated ? 

Miss Paul. Yes. 

Mr. Tagoart. He voted for suffrage after you defeated him, too, 
did he not? 
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Miss Paul. May I bring out this- 



Mr. Taogabt. I say, he voted for suffrage after you defeated him, , 
did he not ? 

Miss Paul. Everj^ man we campaigned aeainst voted for suffrage. 
He was working against suffrage before that, out after we campaigned 
against him he worked for sunrage. [Applause.] 

Mr. Taggart. Do you think you had anythuig to do with iti 

Miss Paul. Ask Mr. Neeley. 

Mr. Taggart. You increased the majority of nearly every Demo- 
crat who was reelected in a suffrage State. 

The Chairman. I will say to the committee that there is a roll call, 
and I suggest that the committee take a recess for one hour, durinjg 
which time we can answer the roll caU and get lunch, and then this 
discussion may be continued. 

Mr. Volstead. Will the time devoted to these questions be taken 
out of the time allowed these ladies ? v 

The Chairman. Oh, no. 

(Whereupon, at 12.65 o'clock p. m., a recess was taken for one 
hour.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The hearing was resumed at the expiration of the recess. 

The Chairman. We will resume, Miss Paul. Mr. Williams, a mem- 
ber of the committee, desires to ask a question. 

Mr. Williams. Miss Paul, can you tell me the names of the candi- 
dates whom your organization opposed for reelection in the State of 
Illinois in the fall of 1914 — the last election? 

Miss Paul. Mr. Wilhams, we conducted our camnaign only in the 
nine States in which women were able to vote for Members of Con- 
gress. Of course, they are not permitted to vote for Members of 
Congress in Illinois. 

l&, Williams. And in that State you did not participate in the 
campaign ? 

Miss rAUL. No; in no way. 

I desire now to introduce Miss Helen Todd, of California. 

STATEMEKT OF MISS HELEN TODD OF CALIFOBNIA. 

Miss Todd. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I wish to take only a few minutes to present the point of 
view of women in the West. We have had a comparatively easy 
time, gentlemen, securing suffrage; but we could not, I believe, have 
secured suffrage in California if we had had the old Southern Pacific 
machine against us — if we had had to come up against the kind of 
political machine that the women in New Jersey, rfew York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Massachusetts have had to come up against. In the 
West we can not iinderstand a community of civilized people cheer- 
fully allowing their women to beat up against a macnine such as 
exists in many States. It is impossiole even for the men of the 
community to get justice, and it is impossible for disfranchised 
women to get justice. 
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Mr. Graham. What machine did they beat up against in Penn- 
sylvania ? 

Miss Todd. The Penrose machine. You have heard of that, no 
doubt ? 

Mr. Graham. I was not aware of it in Pennsylvania. 

Miss Todd. That is what I understand, that the political machines 
in the States are generally against woman suffrage, because they, 
perfectly naturally, do not want to have a large influx of new voters 
-who are not under their effective control 

Mr. Graham. You are seeking to give this committee information. 
Therefore you ought to be verj careml to ascertain the source of that 
information and faiow that it is true, because we want only the truth. 
And I will sav to you, from my knowledge of Pennsylvania — my 
"birthplace ancf my residence all my life — that your information con- 
cerning that State is not correct. 

Miss Todd. Then I am very happy to understand that the Penrose 
machine is with the ladies. [Laugnter.] 

Mr. Graham. No, that does not follow. That is what they charge 
against you ladies, that you are illogical. That is not a logical 
sequence. They may be neither for it nor against it, but they nave 
allowed those wno are in favor of it to have very full swing in endeav- 
oring to carry it. That is what I understand was the situation. I 
think Senator Penrose himself is favorable ; I have heard him say so. 

Miss Todd. I have heard, too, that if Mr. Penrose wanted anything 
in Pennsylvania it was not defeated by hundreds of thousands. But 
I may be mistaken. * 

We came in after the day of the old Southern Pacific machine that 
had controlled California, on a progressive wave — a wave of revolt 
against the old machine. And with that came the feeling that the 
West wanted women to help to keep California from going back into 
the old way and to have it a government of men and women: not a 
government by any one machine, but a government by the people. 

We, in the West, have always had a great feeling for the East and 
H great belief that the eastern women could perhaps secure this 
privilege of citizenship. We have found out that in the East the 
machinery against them, the intrenched interests that o pp ose woman 
suffrage, are much more deeply intrenched than in the West, and so 
we feel that while we are very much interested in the State-by-State 
campaign, the road over which the negro and the Indians have gone 
to better things, is a road that we can take along with them; that the 
women can come in, even if they come in back ol the colored man and 
the Indian, through an amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

We have tried to work out the State-by-State campaims. I was 
in a delegation of clubwomen that appealed to President Wilson and 
he suggested that we win suffrage State by State; but at the last 
meeting we had, I think President Wilson was very much more 
favorable to the Federal amendment than before. After that I went 
down to Texas and entered the State contest, after you gentlemen 
here — the Democrats who have the power in the House — defeated the 
Federal amendment because you believed in State rights. And 
your Texas Legislature, in which there was only one Republican, 
defeated the State bill and would not allow it to go before the citizens 
of the State. In that Democratic legislature we could not get it 
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before the people, and here in (^ongress you Democrats say it must 
be brought to the people. 

So we have believea that the best contribution that the West can 
make to the East is to make suffrage a national issue and put the 
cause of women above all nationdpolitical parties. We are very 
devoted to our political parties. We wish to keep the feeling that 
wo liave for our political parties, and it is a great sacrifice. It is a 
sacrifice for principle. It involves a risk of misunderstanding. It 
is a kind of campaign that we know little about, as we have never 
attempted it before; but numbers of western women, and increasing 
numbers of them, I think, will hold the party responsible. Not the 
Democratic party or the Republican party, but the party in power 
here; for we know that the party that is m power — tne Democratic, 
as it happens now — has the power in your caucuses, in your com- 
mittees, to control this Federal legislation to a large extent. 

The Chairman. Miss Todd, you are aware that this Judiciary 
Committee as constituted by the Democratic Party, is the only 
committee that ever gave you a vote on the floor of the House, snd 
that more Democrats voted for it than Republicans, and that your 
organization fought every Democrat in the last election ? 

Miss Todd. Yes, sir. And in 1916 we confidently believe that we 
will have a favorable vote on this Susan B. Anthony amendment, 
and when that is done we will campaign for the Democratic Party 
with the greatest enthusiasm that was c^ver hoard. 

Mr. Gard. May I ask, are you all a unit on that subject just as 
you have stated it? 

Miss Todd. We are not a unit, because it is only recently that we 
have begun to realize that we have this power. 

Mr. Gard. You have said, '*Vote for this amendment, and we 
will vote for the Democratic Parry." You are speaking for your 
whole organization when you say that, are you ? 

Miss Todd. I am speaking for the temperament that I know exists 
in the West. Our winning of the suffrage was like a religious revival. 
It was the feeling that woman, as the creator of human life should 
have the power and the privilege to protect the life that she creates. 

Mr. Gard. If you will pardon me, that is not an answer to my 
question. I ask if your allied woman-suffrage movement, which you 
represent 

Miss Todd. I am not a delegate. I have been a delegate 10 or 15 
times to the national organization. 

ITie Chairman. Miss Todd, you are from California. I notice 
before the committee this morning the first resolution we have, reso- 
lution No, 1, introduced by Mr. Raker. This committee knows that 
Mr. RakcT has been a very ardent woman suffragist. Now, we are 
informed that your organization, the Congressional Union, very bit- 
terly fought him for reelection the last time. Is that so ? And if so, 
why didyou do it ? That is just one of a number of cases. 

Miss Todd. I will have to say that I am very new in this Con- 
gressional Union; I am a western woman. I understand that the 
Congressional Union is new. I know nothing of the campaign against 
Mr. Kaker; I had no part in it. But eastern women came out West 
last year and told us of their tn mendous struggle. We saw these 
women trampled under foot in Pennsylvania, wmle men were drag- 
ging that Lioerty Bell around and our governors ^ceiving it; and 
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they would not give that liberty to the women of their own State. 
That is a disgrace. We never want to see that bell ^a^ii^; they can 
keep it in Pennsylvania. [Laughter and applause.] The idea 

llr. Williams. Miss Todd, may I ask a question? I infer from 
your remarks, though you do not state it specifically, that you will 
^ve the Democrats credit if this resolution is adopted and the proposi- 
tion goes to the States. I also infer that if it is not, you win attach 
the wnole blame to the Democratic Party. You reaUze, do j^ou, that 
the Democrats, unfortunately, have not the two-thirds majority in 
both branches that is necessary ? 

Mr. Volstead. The Republicans will furnish the additional votes. 

Mi8s Todd. As I saj, if 1 may just repeat, the thing that has brought 
us new women into it is the appeal tnat was made to the 500 dele- 
gates from the suffrage States to put iustice to women above all 
other considerations. So we got into tnis fight in a very new way 
without knowledge of its history, but with the determination to 
throw our weight in 1916 to that party that stands for justice to 
women. 

Mr. Williams. But, Miss Todd, the Democrats have only about 
22 or 23 majority in the House, not a two^thirds majority in the 
Senate, and could not as a party give you this relief, although they 
furnished a majority of the votes cast for it when they voted on it in 
the House. Why do you say you will give us the whole credit or the 
whole blame ? 

Miss Todd. I think that if the Democratic Party would stand for 
this Federal amendment, you gentlemen could have this come up 
upon the floor for a vote, as the Republicans can do nothing in this 
committee 

The Chairman. Pardon me. Miss Todd; they are a great force on 
this committee. 

Miss Todd. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Graham. They are a great moral and intellectual force. 

Miss Todd. What I mean is, if this is to come up on th^ floor of the 
House, it depends upon you Democrats. I think if you could get 
together with the Republicans, whom we hold just as responsible 
personally, if you will put your force back of your efforts, as I think 
we have reason to beheve President Wilson is considering seriously, 
we will be able to pass this amendment. At any rate, we will not 
hold you responsible for things you can not do. 

Mr. Moss. Did not President Wilson say specifically and very 
emphatically that it was a State question, and tnat he did not favor 
this national amendment? You say lately he has changed his 
mind? 

Miss Todd. Why, that is the wonderful part of it. The Eastern 
women gave up calling on him. They did not want to come any 
more. So many people criticised so much. And when we came, 
we women voters, he said nothing about State's rights; that he was 
perfectly capable of changing his mind; that his mind was able to 
accept new an^es of things; that this was very interesting and 
that he would give it his most careful consideration. 

Mr. Steele. As I imderstand it, then you have been trying ino- 
lasses long enough, and you are using a club now once in a while. 
la that it? 
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Miss Todd. You must know, gentlemen, that the first thing a 
great many people think of with regard to any movement is, miat 
is it going to mean to me, to my party? Can they punish? Can 
they reward ? If we have got this great number of votes, and these 
women are trampled upon in the East, why shouldn't we use our 
votes for justice to women? Why shouldn't we put that first? 
What right has a party to come to us 

The CHAIRMAN. If that is your position, why do you not foDow 
the method of the national association and support Members of 
Congress who are for woman suffrage regardless of their poUtics, 
whether they be Republicans or Democrats — support your friends 
and oppose your opponents ? 

Miss Todd. As I say, we are all new to it, but we certainly have 
come — ^we are going nght at it, to organize — and I believe we have 
more punch when we hold the party responsible. 

Mr. Gard. May I ask, Miss Todd, why you left the National 
Suffrage Association? 

Miss Todd. I have not left it. I am very fond of them. I am 
devoted to them. Many of my best friends are in it. Do not 
understand that because we western women are giving up party 
and everything else to get into this movement that we are leaving 
the National. 

Mr. Caraway. • You say the western women are united in this 
demand that women be recognized everywhere. Why is it, then, 
that so many women in your own State do not vote with you and 
your party ? 

Miss Todd. Which party do you mean ? 

Mr. Caraway. Well, with the organization you represented when 
you went out to defeat candidates ? 

Miss Todd. I did not do that. I know nothing of that. 

Mr. Caraway. I am talking about the organization; not you 
individually. 

Miss Todd. I am afraid you will have to ask Miss Paul that. 

Mr. Caraway. Why is it that you come here to talk for an organi- 
zation and yet when a question is asked regarding the policy of that 
organization you have to refer to your leader ? | 

Miss Todd. I believe in the pohcy. I 

Mr. Caraway. Did you pursue it ? 

Miss Todd. I do not know the details of the activities of the organi- 
zation, be(*ause tlio western women have recently joined it 

Mr. Caraway. Miss Paul is not a western woman, and we could 
hardly expect her to know more about it than you do. 

Miss Todd. I do not know the details of the campaigns against the 
Democrats. 

Mr. Caraway. Oh, I am not asking about the campaigns against 
the Democrats; I am asking why you still do not stand together 
if you all agree upon that policy ? 

Miss Todd. Wo have never had a general call 

Mr. Caraway. You speak for a minority, do you not, of the 
women of Cidif ornia ? 

Miss Todd. We have never had a general call. It was not until 
this convention that we got roused up and sent our delegates on here— ^ 
the convention held witliin the last six months. 

Mr. Caraway. How many people were present^ that convention! 
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Miss Todd. Five hundred delegates. 

Mr. Caraway. Do you think that 500 delegates can speak for the 
women of California ? 

Miss Todd. Five hundred delegates — I think they have an im- 
mense force. We are an inflammable people, easily aroused, in the 
West y y ^ y 

Mr. Caraway. You did not get inflamed on the same side of this 
question this last year ? 

Miss Todd. We have not been aroused 

Mr. Caraway. Until just now ? 

Miss Todd. Until just now. I think I have made my point clear. 
K astern women came out and asked for our support. Woman 
suilrage is a question that is dear to our hearts. A great many 
women have put suffrage beyond everything else 

Mr. Whaley. May 1 ask, are you an officer of the Congressional 
Union ? 

Miss Todd. No; I am just a member. 

Mr. Whaley. You received no compensation for your activities i 

Miss Todd. None at all. 

Miss Paul. Our next speaker is Miss Frances JoUiffe, who is a 
strong Democrat, who campaigned for President Wilson and for 
Senator Phelan, and who is one of the envoys sent by the women's 
convention at the last meeting, at which there were present 10,000 
people who bade her '*God speed" on this journey. 

STATEMENT OF MISS FBAKCES JOLLIFFE, OF CALIFOBKIA. 

Miss JoLLiFFE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am here as a 
messenger from the women voters of the West. Perhaps first I 
should oifer. my apologies to the minority for appearing at all; for, 

(gentlemen, I did my level best to defeat your canaidate for the Senate 
ast year. And I think I did a good deal to defeat him, when I went 
before the women and told them they could not send back 

Mr. Volstead. . Will you pardon me an interruption? Was that 
the pay you gave the Republicans for giving you almost as many 
votes in the House as the Democrats gave you ? And that despite 
the fact that the Democrats had a two-thirds majority in the House ? 
The vote was 86 Democrats in favor and 171 Democrats against, 
75 Republicans and 16 Progressives in favor and 33 against. That 
is, less than one-half of the vote in favor of your proposition came 
from the Democrats, and more than five out of every six who voted 
against it were Democrats. 

Miss JoLLiFFE. Just a moment. We went in to help defeat this 
man, and we know we did a whole lot, because we expected him to 
run second and he only ran third. And the plea which I sent to 
the women, and to which we got a response, was that he had insulted 
our president, and we could not further insult our president by 
sending him back to the Senate. I want to tell this not because 
we are threatening the Republican Party, for we are nonpartisan 

Mr. Taooart. How did you come to work at cross purposes in 
California? 

Miss JoLLiFFE. This is the way. Representatives of the Con- 

ruonal Union came to California and asked us to work against 
Phelan. I said, **No: I do not think the Democrats have nad a 
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fair chance, and I want to give them one more chance." [Laug^i» 
and applause.] 

Mr. Taqoart. But they were voting while he was waiting. Tht 
battle was over when he got here. 

Miss JoLLiFFE. The battle was over. And you ask why they 
attacked Mr. Raker. I mav be wrong about this. If I am, will 
Miss Paul please tell me ? Mr. Raker was 

Mr. Moss. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the lady be permitted 
to make her statement without interruption. She is entitled to 
finish her sentence. 

Miss JoLLiFFE. I do not want to make a speech. 

The Chaibiian. Please proceed and make your statement about 
Mr. Raker. 

Miss JoLLiFFE. I understand. I want to get this before you gen- 
tlemen, and if I am not right I wish Miss Paul would please correct 
me. I want you to understand what the policy of the Union was, 
and why they attacked Mr. Raker. 

When your party went into caucus against our amendment, Mr. 
Raker stood in with his party. When your party went into caucus 
about the tariff, members of your party wno came from certain 
sections of the country, as the beet-sugar districts, withdrew from 
the caucus out of loyalty to their sections. You consider them no 
less Democrats that they withdrew, but there was not any Democrat 
who took any action of protest for us. Now, I understand that is 
why the ladies of the Concessional Union did not think that Mr. 
Raker had served them well. Was that right? 

Miss Paul. You are making the speech. 

Miss JoLLiFFE. I am here as a delegate. The first woman voters' 
convention met in San Francisco last September. Delegates came 
from the 12 States which represent 4,000,000 women voters, and these 
delegates came from organizations of club women, of working women, 
of professional women, and women of leisure; and they represented 
all Kinds of political beUef. 

Then in conference, after due dehberation, the Susan B. Anthony 
amendment was unanimously indorsed, and it was unanimously 
resolved that the women voters of America represented there in con- 
ference should make woman's enfranchisement the paramount issue 
of the day, to place woman's enfranchisement above party or parti- 
sanship, and to stand shoulder to shoulder until all women were free. 

Now, gentlemen, there is a historical significance there, for that is 
the first time in history that you see the soUdarity of women. And 
now you gentlemen want to know why I was there — a Democrat — 
and it may explain why other women have taken this position. 
There was a child-labor convention at home a Uttle while ago and they 
came to me to aid them. I had seen in Lawrence with my own eyes 
and around the eastern factories what it meant to the Nation to bnng 
these Uttle children up that way. I had seen, and it impressed me 
as the greatest problem and the most crying need of our country. I 
deUberated, and I thought, *'What can I do for these children?" 
And I said, '*I can use my vote.'' But, gentlemen, where there is 
woman suflrage there is no child labor; ana when they tell you that 
the women of the South are against suffrage, that is only something 
they are trying to put over on us. When they tell you that there is 
the negro question or the question of States' rights, that is only some- 
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tbing they are trying to put over on us. Gentlemen, it is the owners 
of the interests of the South, the factory owners, who fatten on child 
labor; and the only way we can get at those factory owners in the 
East or the South is through woman's, vote, and you know that. 
The only way we women can do anything to help you, to help 
ourselves, to help a million women who are in the street to-day is 
first through our votes. 

Now, gentlemen of the Democratic Party, do not blame me if I 
seem disloyal, because with some of your great principles I am in 
sincerest sympathy. Do not blame me if 1 put woman above alL 
if I have heard the cry of the children in the land of the free, if 1 
have heard the cry of the working womin, the factory girl, and the 
sweatshop worker. *'Give us freedom," they ask you, so that at 
least women may meet the struggle for existence on even terms. 

Gentlemen, tins is a bigger question to me and to you than party; 
it is a question of conscience, of justice. There is only one way we 
can do it. You know we can not do it through the States. We can 
not touch those factory States. We oan not touch Massachusetts 
and the South where they emplov child labor. The only way we 
can get it is through a Federal amendment. You know that. 
That IS why we are here, and your answer is what we are waiting for 
out West. I thank you. [Applause]. 

Miss Paul. May* I introduce our other envoy, Mrs. Sara Bard 
Field, of California. 

STATEMEHT OF MBS. SA&A BABD FIELD, OF CALIFOBKIA. 

Mrs. Field. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, may 
I make a request, and that is if you have questions to ask me — and 
I hope you have a lot. most of which I shall try to answer — you will 
first let me tell you wnat I have to tell you, because I am somewhat 
in the position of a messenger with a special message to bring you. 

The Chairman. Where did you say you were from? 

Mrs. Field. Formerly of Portland, Oreg., but I have ^ recently 
moved to San Francisco. My voting residence was in Portland, 
Oreg. 

I think, with aU due modesty, that possibly 1 know more than 
some of the other speakers about this movement on the part of west- 
em women to stand behind this amendment irrespective of party, 
because I have not only attended all the sessions of the women 
voters' convention, was not only very much interested in the educa- 
tion of the women in the West in reference to this movement, but 
made a long automobile trip of over 10 weeks across the country, 
taking in every large center between San Francisco and New Yort, 
and then back nere, touching very intimately the sentiment of women 
with regard to this question in both the enfranchised States and the 
disfrancmsed States. It is the sentiment in the enfranchised States, 
I think, that you are all anxious to know about, and that I shall try 
to speak of. Later if you wish to hold me down to the details, I 
shall try to tell them. 

We left this convention in San Francisco, which occurred in Sep- 
tember, under most remarkable auspices. I have clippings from the 
newspapers in which they say that never had San Francisco been 
80 rocked by the spirit of any movement as it had been by the spirit 
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of the movement in which this woman voters' convention was bom 
and in which all the sessions continued. 

The last night something like 10^000 people came to the Court of 
Abimdance, where the closing session was held; and Miss Margaret 
Anglin, the famous actress, who had cut short her performance for 
that purpose, put into my hands the resolution and such portions 
of the petition as we had. She said to me then — and I tell it to you 
now merely that you may get the spirit of the movement, because I 
think you are not only interested in the facts but in the spirit in which 
the movement is conceived — '*This is the last ni^ht of the first 
political convention of women ever held. We put mto your hands 
this petition to Congress, and these resolutions passed by the con- 
vention. This is not mere paper we put into your hands: these are 
not mere words; this is the heart ana the ho]>e and the aetermined 
desire of western women for their unenfranchised sisters.'' And 
with these words, and with the throng following us to the gates, we 
started. 

Now, I agree with the gentleman who suggested that 500 women 
delegates and the throng of 10,000 people, who might have been 
collected partly from curiosity and partly from a love of beauty, 
with whicn we were surrounded, were not necessarily representative 
of the sentiment in the West. So much did I agree with that view 
that I had serious doubts when I started out as an'envoy to the Con- 
gress and the President as to whether I, with a certain Quaker 
heritage of honesty, had a right to say it was. I could say that this 
number of women had done it, but that that was a representative 
body I questioned. 

But, gentlemen, the thing I feel, and my particular contribution 
to the information of this body, is that those doubts have been 
removed in my own mind. I ask you quite simply, why should 
three small women, traveUng in an automobile — ^a common thing — 
with a certainly unsensational message of the loyalty and coopera- 
tion of women, have aroused in every single city they visited a 
demonstration which the residents of that city have said was un- 
precedented ? I account for it only by the spirit of the movement, 
a spirit which we have never found in the ranks before, this new hope 
of women, that they have at last got a chance to bring this movement 
to a successful termination — the chance to show that they can stand 
together. 

1 am oiily going to pause here and there to give yoii glimpses of our 
journey. I will tell you first about Denver. In Denver we had a 
very remarkable demonstration. Hundreds of women who later 
signified their interest in this movement gathered with throngs of the 
populace -whom we could not necessarily count in the movement— 
on the steps of the Denver capitol. And I think it is illustrative of 
the spirit of the movement what Mrs. Bertha Fowler did that day. 
She stood among all the women on those capitol steps, and she said, 
"I have boen a party voter, according to my conscience, ever since 
Colorado let me vote at all. But I want to say here to-day, in the 
presence of my governor and the mayor of this rity, that I no longer 
Know any party until women are free.'' And all around me the 
women said, "That is our stand, too." And we gathered, several 
himdred of us, in Mrs. Cuthbert's home afterwards, and the women 
took it upon themselves almost as a solemn vow.^ I 
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Later we went to se*» Speaker Champ Clark, aad talked over the 
Federal amendment with him. We did not make very much im- 
pression on him until Mrs. Buell, the State factory inspector, said 
this: *' Speaker Clark, I have been a Democratic woman ever since I 
could vote at all, and I will teU you why. We women are a sort of 
believing lot: we accept thij^gs that are told us, perhaps, in the sim- 
plicity of a child. You used to come in hero a^m you neld the lamp 
of Democratic idealism high before xls, and made us believe that the 
Democratic Party i^as not the party of special privilege, but the 

Earty of the people: aid we believecl you. And the a, whei we 
elped to put you in power, and you were the majority in House and 
Senate, we looked to see you carry otit that idea, and make voting 
not a matter of special privilege to men only but for all the people.'* 
.\jid she said, ** Mr. Speaker, you people did not do it. You were the 
party i\ power; if you had used your influe-ice, if you had got to- 
gether as you men know how to get together, you could have pu'^hed 
It through. You did not do it, Mr. Speaker.'' 

And let me tell you what the Speaker said. He said, **Mrs. Buell, 
I am not saying tnat I will vote for the amendment, but I won't sav 
I won't." 

We feel that the spirit of those women, while they are only indi- 
viduals, is indicative of the spirit of the movement and that behind 
them there is a ^eat following. There is a vast nucleus of women 
who want the suffrage granted in all the States and are standing for 
that issue. 

So we came to Chicago, and Chicago marks perhaps the finest illus- 
tration of the nonpartisan aspect of this movement. The Republi- 
can Women's Club indorsed it and did everything to make the day 
one to be remembered in the annals of Chicago's suffrage history. 
The Democratic Woman's League put through a resolution indorsing 
it. The Political Equality I^i^e, which is wholly nonpartisan, 
gave us an hour, and while rrof. Zueblin was speaking, all the women 
of that body — and there were nearly a thousand in attendance on 
that day — came up and signed the demand on Congress that the reso- 
lution be passed. 

We do feel, gentlemen, that these things show thftt the women are 
interested. 1»&. Taggart spoke of the benighted women of Kansas, 
and I venture to disagree with him. We had a very interesting ex- 
perience showing that they were not. 

Mr. Taggart. May I make a suggestion ? You had two messen- 
gers come 1,400 miles to bring light to them, and I imagine they 
must have taken it for granted they were seriously in need of it when 
you had come so far. My remark referred to your evident estimate 
of the women of Kansas. 

Mrs. Fields. You mean our envoys ? 

Mr. Taggart. No; I am talking about the political campaign that 
was conducted a year ago in which light was brought from the 
^9ter city of Baftunore to Kansas. [Laughter.] Assuming that 
Kansas was benighted 

Mrs. Fields. Mr. William Allen White has evidence that they are 
not. 

Mr. Taggart. Perhaps they felt that Baltimore could not very 
consistently instruct them. 
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Mrs. Fields. I see your point, and I would just like to tell you this, 
that while it is true that Kansas City, Kans., did not support this 
movement very weU, on the other hand look at what Topeka did. 
We were due at Topeka at a certain time and our automobile broke 
down; we had tire trouble, and we were misdirected. And yet we 
were met with a vast throng of women who sent us a great stack of 
correspondence, in which they had got every official in your State, 
from the governor to the State printer, to indorse this movement 
and say it was a splendid thing and that they stood for the Federal 
amendment. 

So we feel we have got a very considerable number of women in 
every State. We do not venture to say we have 4,000,000 women, 
but we do know we have jnade such a start under such favorable 
circumstances, with such a religious fervor back of it 

Mr. Taggart. Permit me another question. When we come seri- 
ously to the question of speaking on this to the House, have vou any 
canvass of the House whereby you might be able to judge now the 
resolution would fare at the hands of the House at this time ? 

Mrs. Fields. No ; I have not. 

Mr. Taggart. It received a great many Democratic votes, notably 
from New York, and since that time, as a Member has suggested here, 
the State of New York brought a majoritjr of something Ute 200,000— 
110,000 of which was up-State and not in the citv, to the astonish- 
ment of everybody — ^the citv being more favorable to it than the 
other part of the State. And those Democrats that voted for it were 
largely defeated, perhaps through the influence of organizations simi- 
ar to your own that went out and helped to defeat them. Suppose 
it were sent over to the House — and I will vote to send it there — 
you will have no trouble with me. [Applause.] You may defeat me 
for doing it, but I will do it just the same. 

Mrs. Field. Will you do it in the spirit of heaping coals of fire on 
my head, or in a Christian spirit of justice ? 

Mr. Taggart. I never was much of a coal passer. [Laughter.] 
I voted to send it over the other time, and I voted for it after it got 
there, and that is the reason I happen to know that somehow or other 
I was singled out as a conspicuous and particular object of attack by 
jour organization. 

Mrs. Field. That is a great compliment, sir. We know your 
power. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Taggart. I am quite as capable of appreciation as you are of 
gratitude. 

Mrs. Field. That is true, but you are evading this fact, that we 
were making that campaign on the policy of making the party 
responsible. I can not consider that a few people 

Mr. Taggart. Wait until I show you the fallacy of doing that. 
Seventeen Democrats went out of here to get reelected from Suffrage 
States, nineteen came back. There were two more Democrats came 
back than left here to get elected. All the Senators that went out 
for reelection came back, and also Mr. Phelan, of California — ^and I 
wish to congratulate the lady that had the very good judgment to 
support him. 

Mr. Volstead. Don't you think it would be a good thing to have 
that opposition continued ? 

Mrs. Field. Then what are you angry about? n^^^i^ 
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Mr. Tagoast* I am not an^y about anything, except that I can 
not conceire why you should ul treat people who are abeady for 
woman suffrage and set out to beat people m suffrage States, when 
the whole membership from those States were for woman suffrage, 
Democrats, Republicans, and everybody else. And you seem to 
be doing that for partisan motives and partisan reasons. My oppon- 
ent, if ne had been elected, would certainly have voted for woman 
suffrage, but you never had a chance to talk about it until the Demo- 
crats got in power. 

Mrs. Field. This is a question of policy. One of your own Sena- 
tors admitted the other day that we were perfectly lo^cal. 

When President Wilson was about to go in to the last presidential 
campaign the call came out to the West, "Support President Wilson 
by a majoritv in House and Senate.'' It is found to be futile to put 
a man in ana have him balked by having no backing. So we triea to 
back up President Wilson. Does it not follow that if we do that 
thing, if we put a party in power, they are responsible both for the 
legislation enacted and for the legislation they fail to enact ? You 
are responsible as a momber of that party 

Mr. TAOGART. Jiist let me call your attention to this. Roosevelt 
with a suffrage platform carried only one stlffrage State — California. 
Are you satisfied to have this committee treat this resolution pre- 
cisely as the Republicans treated it for 43 years ? 

Mrs. Field. No; we are not satisfied. 

Mr. Taggart. You want us to be a great iniprovempnt on the peo- 
ple vou tried to elect ? 

Mrs. Field. We want you while you are the party in power to be 
responsible for your actions 

Mr. Taggart. You are asking us to be an improvement on the 
people that went before us. 

Mrs. Field. The Republicans: yes, sir; we do. I will toll you 
why we do 

Mr. Dupr6. I surest, Mi\ Chairman, that we come to order and 
proceed with the hearing. 

Mr. Gard. I si^gest that the lady be permitted to conclude. 

Mr. Graham. I suggest that a good deal of discussion has been 
provoked by the discursiveness of the speeches. There are only two 

Juestions. One is the right of women to the vote, and the other is. 
s this the proper method by which to submit it to the people, and 
ouffht it to be submitted as a national question ? 

Mrs. Field. May I conclude then ? 

The Chairman. The chairman does hot feel at liberty to halt any 
member of this committee in asking a (question. 

Mrs. Field. I would like to say this to the judge. I have con- 
tributed this story to-day, which you have turned off into argumen- 
tation, in just that light because I wanted to show you that it is a 
big national issue. One of your arguments has been that you coidd 
not consider it because it is not a national issue. I am trying to 
show you that it is. When a great movement has got 4,000,000 
women back of a demand, it is a national issue. That is why I con- 
tributed this story, thinking this committee woidd be interested in 
such information. 

I am sorry you speak of the discureiveness. I do not think we 
have called it forth. We were proceeding to give^voij ^our message. 
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This is the truth, gentlemen; this is not a party attack; it is an 
impartial policy. You say we are not logical. It is you who are 
not logical. We keep telling you that, and you keep coming back to 
the question of the individual. If the Republicans were in power and 
had opposed suffrage as the Democrats did, we should have had to 
oppose the Republicans. If the Socialists or the Prohibitionists or 
any other party had been in power, the situation would have been 
the same. We are absolutely nonpartisan, holding only the party to 
responsibility for what it has done. 

This movement of Western women has nothing of antagonism in 
it, but only what I know that every one of you must respect. It is a 
movement of deep loyalty, entailing much sacrifice for some people 
like myself who do not like to work on party lines. 

The Chairmax. How many women voters belong to the Congres- 
sional Union ? 

Mrs. Field. I can not tell you. I am only a lay member; I am 
not an officer. 

The Chairman. Can you say with safety what Miss Todd has said, 
that if the Democrats of this committee vote to submit this proposi- 
tion to the House and the House votes on it, whether or not it is 
adopted, you and your entire organization would support the Dem 
03ratic candidates in the next election? 

Mrs. Field. Did you say if you failed to put it through ? 

The Chairman. I suppose you understand that the Democrats 
have only 24 majority. If we do our best 

Mr. Volstead. Mr^ Chairman, I object. This is no place to make 
this kind of contract. 

Mrs. Field. If you give us all your votes, you are going to get a 
retiu-n of gratitude, the kind of gratitude that women know how to 
give. 

Mr. Gard. I desire to ask a question, on which I would like in- 
formation either from you or some one connected with your organiza- 
tion. What reason can you give this committee for asking Confess 
to instruct States which have already voted on this question eitho* 
affirmatively or negatively — ^why Congress should ask them to vote 
again? 

Mrs. Field. I do not know. I think Miss Paul had better answer 
that. I could not tell you that. 

Mr. Gard. If you prefer that some other person should answer it, 
very well. 

IHIt, Caraway. If this is a western movement, I should think you 
would be better able to answer than Miss Paul. 

Mrs. Field. I generally get her permission, sir. I am a newcomer 
in the Congressional Union. 

Mr. Caraway. Almost every question has been answered ** We will 
have to ask Miss Paul.*' I just thought it was a we3tern woman's 
movement. 

Mi-s. Field. That is very tnie. I thought when you asked a ques- 
tion concerning the policy of the movement you would prefer to have 
it come from an officer. I would be glad to answer that if you would 
like me to do so. 

I think the reason wo are asking Congress to submit this to the 
States is twofold. We believe that the legislatiu'es of the States are 
not subject to the comipt influences which creep in^hen a vote is 
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^iibmitted to the people at large, and we believe that it should not be 
necessary constantly to convert this rapid influx of foreign popida-^ 
tion which is being poured into the States. And we believe, gentle- 
oaen, that the legislatures of the various States represent the enUght^ 
ened public opijxion of their various States far more than the great 
population which is constantly, as I say, being filled up with immi- 
grants from Europe who do not understand even the iirst principles 
upon which our Governme it is founded. 

Mr. Caraway. Is it not true that you have a very much larger 
foreign population in your suffrage States than in States where 
suffrage nas not been granted ? 

Mrs. Field. I do not thiak we have. 

Mr. Caraway. Do you lliink the Western States have not a larger 
percentage of foreign-bom population ? 

Miss 'u)DD. No; take Ai izona, for instance. 

Mr. Caraway. Arizona has only about a quarter of a miUion popu- 
lation 

Mrs. Field. I know that in Oregon and California it is not so. 
Mr. Caraway. Have you ever examined vour census report to 
ascertain? For instance. North Carolina an3 South Carolina have 
been attacked here to-day. Do you know what the percentage of 
foreign-bom people in those two States is ? 
Mrs. Field. No; I do not know. 

Mr. Caraway. Do you know that Louisiana has the least of any 
State in the Union ? 

Mrs. Field. No; I did not know that, but I do not see how that 
relates to this question. 

Mr. Caraway. You said that the foreign-bom people were the ones, 
that defeated your resolution. 

Mrs. Field. I said the constant influx of foreign-bom people. I 
can not give vou those figures, but I know the statistics show that the 

foreign population^ 

Mr. Caraway. What is the foreign population in Oregon or Calin 
f omia, either one ? 

Mrs. Field. I can not answer you that. 
Mr. Caraway. What is it in California ? 

Mrs. Field. I am sorry I am not up on those statistics. But you 
realize, don't you, that in California a great percentage of our foreign 
population is Asiatic. 
Mr. Volstead. That is comparatively small. 
The Chairman. Mrs. Field, do you mean to leave the impression 
that you think, as the representative of your oiganization, that all the 
voters are more easily corrupted and more liable to be corrupted than 
the legislature that represents those people ? 
Mrs. Field. Yes; I do. sir. From my own experience I do. 
The Chairman. You tnink it is easier to corrupt all the people in 
California than the legislature ? 

Mrs. Field. I think, sir, it is not a question of corruption; it is a 
question of taking advantage of ignorance, and that is done again 
and again. 

The Chairman. You would be opposed to the election of United 
States Senators by the people, as you elected Senator Phelan and 
others out there ? [Laughter.] 
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Mrs. Field. No; I would be opposed to that. No, I would not; 
as a principle of democracy, I believe in that. 

Mr. Whaley. Mrs. Field, how long did you take on that trip across 
the continent ? 

Mrs. Field. Ten weeks, even payuig part of my expenses. 

Mr. Whaley. The other part was paid by the order? 

Mrs. Field. By the Congressional Union. 

Mr. Whaley. Are you an officer of the Congressional Union ? 

Mrs. Field. No; but a believer in its policy and its methods. 

Mr. Whaley. Do you know how its funds are raised? 

Mrs. Field. I know exactly. They are raised wholly and entirely 
by voluntary contributions, such as came in last Sunday at the Belasco 
Tlieater, when we raised $46,000 right from the floor, individuals 
pledging various sums in the names of their children, their sisters — 
even their husbands. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Whaley. Let us go a step further. How do you spend that 
money ? 

Mrs. Field. We spent it for organizers in the States, just as the 
national does. We spend it very often on just such means of pub- 
licitv as are needed 

ilr. Whaley. Literature and that sort of thing ? 

Mrs. Field. Yes. 

Mr. Whaley. Have you any paid workers at all ? 

Mrs. Field. Organizers, certainly. 

Mr. Whaley. Have you any paid workers hero in Washhigton? 

Mrs. Field. That we keep right here in Washington ? 

Mr. Whaley. Yes; electioneering around Congress here? 

Mrs. Field. I truly and honestfy do not know. Do we keep a 
paid worker? 

Mr. Whaley. Miss Paid has answered. 

Miss Paul. We have a number of stenographers whom we pa^, a 
bookkeeper whom we pay, the people connected with the Suffragist, 
oui' weekly organ. 

Mr. Whaley. Would you mind saying whether you are paid or 
not? 

Miss Paul. No; I am not. However, I have had my expenses paid 
when I have traveled. 

Mr. Whaley. You are not paid a salary ? 

Miss Paul. No. 

Mr. Whaley. Have you any ladies here besides your stenographers 
and clerks in your headquarters going around these biuldmgs and 
around the Capitol ? 

Miss Paul. Our different organizers mi^ht go to the Capitol when 
they are in Washington. For instance. Miss Vernon is paid a salary 
of $70 a month, out of which she pays all of her expenses. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Whaley. Just one other Question 

Mr. Volstead. Certainly you nave discovered the insidious lobby; 
let it be exposed. 

Mr. Whaley. How many organizers are there? 

Miss Paul. I shall have to ffive the question up. I think we hav6 
about 10, but several of them have up salary and pay their expenses. 

Mr. Whaley. Would you mind giving this committee that in- 
formation, so it will go m the record? Would you mind telling us 
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that, BO we wiU know them when they are going around the building f 
[Laughter.] 

Miss Paul. Yob; I will do that. 

Mr. Caraway. Mis. Field, you said awhile ago you thought the 
people were more corrupt than the legislature they selected. What 
about the history of pohtics in California ? Did you not have a great 
struggle there to get away from a corrupt legislature? You said the 
railroads controlled the legislature. 
Mrs. Field. Yes, indeed; we had a great struggle. 
Mr. Caraway. And have the people become more corrupt and the 
legislature not so much so ? 

Mrs. Field. I do not say the legislature can not be corrupted, but 
when it is a question of persons I think that the vast ignorance in 
the mass of the population is a greater factor to deal with'than the 
corruption which is found in the legislatures. 

Mr. Caraway. Is it your view that it is easier to convince a legis^ 
latiu*e than it ia the people ? 

Mrs. Field. I think tnat when an amendment comes before a legis^ 
lature with dignity and the weight of national desire, yes* it would 
be easier to convince the legislature. It is perhaps a little hard to 
answer your Socratic argument, but we think we should get it by 
the easier method after the long and terribly hard fight we have put 
up and also by the less corrupting method. 

Mr. Caraway. Has not the whole trend of politics been to get away 
from the legislatxu*e and go to the initiative and referendum ? 

Mrs. Field. Yes, sir; except when it comes down to the question 
of increasing the rights of the individual, upon which Democratic 
philosophy is based. Wlien it comes to a question like that we have 
to setUe it in the quickest possible way. 

Mr. Callaway. It is a question of expediency then and not of 
corruption of the people ? 
Mrs. Field. Both, sir. 

Mr. Dyeb. I want to ask vou if your argument that the legislatures 
should take this up and sottie it, instead of having it voted on directly 
by the people, is not based in large measure upon the fact that when 
there in an election and there are candidates to vote for and amend- 
ments of different kinds, many people, sometimes a groat majority of 
them, lose sight of the amendments altogether and do not vote on 
them. 

Mrs. Field. Yes, indeed. In Oregon, I think, there were 37 
amendments to be voted on, and it confused the issue very much. 

Miss Paul. I believe that oxu* time has been consumed. We have 
more speakers, but these many questions have taken us far afield. 

The Chairmax. If you have any other speakers, I think I will ask 
the unanimous consent of the committee to hear them. I want to 
give you all the time you need. 

Mws Paul. ThAt is very kind of you. We do not want to take 
more time than is necessary. We have had so many questions, and 
have gone so far afield, that perhaps we have not made very clear 
what we have come for. 
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STATEMEITT OF MISS ALICE PAUL. 

Miss Paul. What we have come here for is to ask just one simple 
little thing, that this Judiciary Committee should refer this Susan B. 
Anthony amendment to the House of Representatives. We are 
simply askinff you to do the thing that you can do. I do not think 
we nave to discuss particularly whether suffrage is right or wrong, 
though we have had speakers here to show that it was a good thing. 
AU we have to ask of you is that you let the House of Representatives 
decide this question, and we have tried to brmg people from all over 
the United States to show you the desire of women that this should 
be done. 

I wai\Ji to say just one more thing, that we are an absolutely non- 
partisan organization, made up of women who are strong Democrats, 
women who are strong Republicans, women who are &)cialists and 
Progressives — every type of woman. We are all united on this one 
thing, that we put suffrage above all other questions irrespective of 
how it may help or hurt om* own political party. In every election, 
if we have to go into any future elections, we simply pledge ourselves 
to this, that we will work just for suffrage and for men or against men 
according to the position taken on this National suffrage amendment. 

Mr. Williams. May I ask a question. Is it the policy of your 
organization to fight this question out only as a National issue. 
Do you make any attempt to secure relief from the States ? 

Miss Paul. The Congressional Union was organized, as its name 
indicates, to work for an amendment along the congressional Une. 
When we came into existence just two years ago we felt that the time 
had come, because of the winning of so many suffrage States in the 
West, to use the votes of women to get suffrage nationally. In the 
early days of suffrage work in this coimtry they confined their work 
to tne States; but after we had won so many suffrage States in the 
We3t, that gave us a power in the presidential campaigns and a power 
in Congress which we did not have before, so we turned from the 
State method of work to the national method. 

Mr. Williams. Do you do any State work now ? 

Miss Paul. There are hosts of suffragists doing State work, and we 
help them, when we can, in our sister movement; out we are organized 
to concentrate on this particular piece of work, just as the College 
Suffrage League is organized to specialize on suffrage work in women's 
colleges. 

Mr. Williams. Is it true that you prefer to approach this through 
the State legislatures rather than directly through the people ? 

Miss Paul. We prefer. to do it in the quickest way. Now that we 
have nearly 4,000,000 women able to vote, we believe the quickest 
way is through Congress. 

The Chairman . Let me ask you a question , Miss Paul. Miss Todd, 
in answer to Judge Graham, suggested very strongly that if the Demo- 
cratic party as a party should report this resolution and vote upon it, 
you and your organization would be aflame with enthusiasm lor the 
party in the next election. Now, suppose the Democrats on this 
coinmittee have not a majority, and the committee declines to report 
this amendment favorably. It would then be your policy to nght 
every man on the Democratic ticket whether he was for suffrage or 
not? 
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Miss Paul. Well, I think it is a very great mistake to talk about 
i^hat we are going to do. We have told you what we have done. 

The Chairman. We can only judge the future by the past, and it 
seems to me we wiD come to a better understanding of the situation if 
^v^e know what you are going to do to us, [Laughter and applause.] 
Instead of making the impression on the committee that your organi- 
zation is nonpartizan, vou have made the reverse impression. Your 
speakers have stated tnat you opposed every Democrat who ran for 
Congress last year, not because he was opposed to suffrage; you 
opposed a dozen or more of the strongest suffrage Democrats in 
Ajnerica and held them responsible for what the party did not do. 

Now, then, wiD you reverse that proposition, and if the Democrats 
of this Congress should submit this resolution and vote on it, would 

?rou and your organization support it with as much enthusiasm as you 
ought it the last time ? 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, doesn^t it depend upon how the Demo- 
crats vote ? 

The Chairman. It did not depend on it last year. 

Miss Paul. We have had so many statements from the members of 
the committee, as to what we did , 

The Chairman. I want to get at the nature of your political activ- 
ity, if I can get it. 

Miss Paul. You do not quite understand what we have done. 

The Chairman. Let us have your statement. 

Miss Paul. We first came into existence when this new administra- 
tion of President Wilson's came in. We went to all Members of Con- 
fress here and tried to have this amendment put through at once, 
^or the first time since the very early nineties we got the measure on 
the floor of the House and Senate, but when it came to getting a vote 
in the House we found we were absolutely blocked. There never had 
been a vote in the House of Representatives on the suffrage question. 

We went again and again, as I explained this morning, to the Rules 
Committee, who control the apportioning of the time, and asked them 
to give us 5 or 10 minutes for trie discussion of suffrage, and every time 
they said they could not do it, because the Democrats had met in cau- 
cus and resolved that suffrage should not come up in Congress. 

I have a letter from Mr. Henry, the chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee. He says: 

It would give me great pleasure to report the resolution to tl:e House, except for 
the fact thai the Democratic caucus by its direct action has tied my hands and placed 
me in a position where I will not be authorized to report this resolution during the 
present session of Congress unless the caucus is reconvened and changes its instruc- 
tions. I am sure your good judgment will cause you to thorouu'hly understand my 
attitude. 

DLaughter.] 

When we found every single day, from Afay, when we went to the 
Rules Committee, until the close of Congress, we were met with this 
same statement, that the Democrats had decided in caucus not to per- 
mit suffrage to come up in the House, and when we found we could not 
do anything by ar^ment or persuasion, we said, "We will go out to 
the women voters in the AVest and tell them how we are blocked at 
Washington and ask them if they will use their votes for the highest 
purpose they can — that is, to win suffrage for the \¥omen of the 
Nation." 
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And we did go into the district of every single man who was run- 
ning for Congress on the Democratic ticket — 43 men. We cam- 
paigned against every one of those 43 men to the best of our ability, 
ana only 19 came back. Then we came back to Washington and we 
went again to the Rules Committee, and instead of bemg told by 
Mr. Henry about the Democratic caucus, we were told they had no 
greater desire in this world than to bring suffrage up. [Laughter 
and applause.] They told us we had wioroughly misunderstood 
them; that they had merely been waiting for the hest possible oppor- 
tunity to have the measm-e considered. We wont to each Demo- 
cratic Member, and each man said the same thing. And they met 
that f^rst week and they voted to bring suffrage up on the floor for 
the first time in history and the measure came to a vote: and every 
one of these men whom we had campaigned against and who were 
still in Congress voted for us and a large number spoke for us. 

The Chairman. They were already for it before you fought them, 
weren't they? 

Miss Paul. No ; they met in the caucus and they refused to let the 
caucus even reconsider the measure. Alter they had met in caucus 
the 11 rat time and decided that suffrage was not p national issue, we 
were not a bit discouraged. We went to see nearly every man from 
a suffrjige State l)efore the caucus met again, and they refused, every 
single one of them, even to suggest to the caucus that it i-hould 
reconsider the matter; and it was not until we went out and told 
their women constituents what they had done that they did lecon- 
sider the matter. 

Mr. Williams. Are you a western woman ? 

Miss Paul. No, I am from New Jersey. As to what we will do in 
the future we have no idea. We believe — ^we hope— w-e will never 
have to go into another election. We are appealing to the parties 
and to tne men here in Washington to put the amendment through 
in this Congress. 

The Chairman. You are certain to go into the next election 

S gainst the Democrats if they do not give you a vote on this in the 
ouse, are you not ? 

Miss Paul. I can not say what we are certain to do. 

The Chairman. You are going to pursue the same policy next 
year that you did a year ago ? 

Miss Paul. There are many circumstances that might change. 
We did pursue a poUcy, and I have told you what it was; but as to 
what we will do again we will have to consider. 

The Chairman. You are the head of the organization. Can you 
tell me any reason for changing your poUcy ? 

Miss Paul. Can you possibly tell me, for instance, what vnll be in 
the platform of the Democratic party in 1916? [Applause.] 

The Chairman. I can tell you one plank that will not be in it, 
and that is a plank in favor of woman suflFrage. It wiU not be there, 
and I suppose you will fight the Democratic party even though the 
Republicans do not put it in either. 

What I want to know is, if the Democrats refuse to give you a vote 
on this question in this Confess, do you not propose to nght them 
just the same as you did in the election a year ago ? 

Miss Paul. Now, we have come here just to ask your help 

The Chairman. If you can not answer that it is all right. 
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Miss Paxil. We have come to give you this message, that one-fifth 
of the votes for President come from the suflFrage States 

The Chairman. Then you do not agree with Miss Todd that if we 
do submit this amendment that the country will be aflame with 
enthusiasm in behalf of the Democrats ? 

Mr. Gard. Mr. Chairman, as a prelude to my question, I hardly 
think that the committee should approach this matter in this hear- 
ing — which ultimately resolves itseJi into a matter of right — ^in a 
partisan sense of retaliation or personal favor. 

Miss Todd. May I say what I did say ? 

Mr. Gard. I would hke to ask for some facts to enlighten me. 
Mrs. Field, I think her name was, said she preferred to have some- 
body else answer my question as to the reason your organization had 
for asking Congress to submit this matter to States which had already 
either affirmatively or negatively voted on this question, when the 
same authority still exists in the States. That is what I woidd like 
to bo informed about. 

Miss Paul. Why should we ask Congress to submit this when four 
States defeat it 

Mr. Gard. Oh, no. My question is this: Why should there be a 
resubmission to the voters by national direction, in States which 
have already either voted for it or voted against it, when ample 
authority exists in those same States to vote for it or against it agam ? 

Miss f aul. Merely because the majority of the men in one State 
do not want us to have suffrage does not mean we are going to give 
up our campaim. 

Mr. Gard. xou still do not answer my question. What reason 
can you give me why I as a Member of the Congress of the United 
States should vote to require all these States which have voted on 
it — whether they have voted for it or against it, I do not care — to vote 
again? 

Miss Paul. They have never voted on the question of the national 
amendment. All we are asking is that the Judiciary Committee 
submit th& to the House, and the House and Senate submit it to the 
States; that the State legislatures shall be allowed to pass on this 
question as to whether we shall have a national amendment. That 
has never been up before. 

Mr. Gard. You prefer that coxu^e to having it taken directly to the 
people ? 

Miss Paul. We prefer this course because it is more direct and more 
easy, and because we have power to back it up. 

Mr. Gard. Does your organization share the expressed view of Mrs. 
Field that the great electiorate of the United States is corruptible ? 

Miss Paut.. It is simply because we have power to back up a na- 
tional movement that we use this method. 

Mr. Gard. Oh^ you are using this because you think you have 
power to enforce it ? 

Miss Paut.. Because we know we have power. [Applause.] 

Mr. Taggart. Don't you once in a while find a woman here and 
there out West who, being a voter herself, is not so seriously con- 
cerned as to who shall be a voter in the State of New York ? 

Miss Paul. Yes; we find women in the East who are antisuffragists. 

Mr. Taggart. I do not mean an antisuffraeist. She is for suffrage 
in her own State, but she is not a propagandist, no^. ^o|^^ying about 
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what women are doing in other States, letting them take their own 
course, believing that when they develop simcient enthusiasm they I 
will get the suf&affe in their Stat-es. Don't you think you ought to 
have more States oefore you try this national movement ? 

Miss Paul. We think all this advice about going back to the States 
proves beyond all cavil that we are on the right track. 

Mr. Taqoart. Suppose you get fewer votes this time on the floor 
of the House than you got the other time. How much good would 
that do? Do you expect any votes from New York or the KepubUcan 
side ? Those men who did vote for you from New York are all gone. I 
Do you expect any from Ohio ? Any from Pennsylvania ? i 

Miss Paui.. That is another argument for Federal work. j 

l^Ir. Taooart. Any from Michigan ? I 

Miss Paul. That is another argument for Federal work. ! 

Mr. Taggart. If you get any votes you will get them where 
Democrats Uve, won't you? 

Miss Paul. In those States where the State referendum failed ? 

Mr. Williams. Do you think it is fair to those Members of Congress 
who have voted for woman suffrage and stood for woman suffrage 
to oppose them merely because a majority of their partv was not in 
favor of your proposition ? Is that gratitude or thankfulness ? 

Miss Paul. Well, every man we opposed stood by his party 
decision, his party caucus. 

Mr. Williams. Suppose there are Democrats on this committee 
who vote this out, who vote in the House for it, but as a party measure 
it is not taken up and supported by the party. Do you propose to 
oppose those Democrats who do stand by you ? 

Miss Paul. What I would suggest to that would be 

Mr. Volstead. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me this line of inquiry 
is absolutely unfair and improper. It is not courteous. 

The Chairman. It is fair if the lady is willing to answer it. 

Mr. Volstead. But it seems to me it is cheap politics; I am tired 
of listening to it. 

Mr. Taggart. Have your services been bespoken by the Republican 
committee of Kansas or any other suffrage State in the next campaign ? 

Miss Paul. We are greatly gratified by this tribute to our apparent 
worth. 

Mr. Taggart. They have not asked you ? 

Miss Paul. They have not. 

Mr. Taggart. I understood they were not going to. 

Mr. Moss. May I ask a question ? Please state whether or not it 
is a fact that the question is what is right and not what will be the 
reward or punishment of the Members of this committee or of Congress. 
Is not that the only question ? 

Miss Paul. Yes. As I just said, we have como simply to ask that 
this committee report this amendment to the House, and we have 
brought these women here to show the desire of the women that you 
do so. 

Mr. Moss. Can you explain to the committee what the question of 
what you are going to do to a Member of this committee or a Congress- 
man in regard to his vote has to do with the question of what we 
should do as our duty ? 

Miss Paul. As I have said several times to-day, I do not see any 
reason for discussing that. ^.^^^^^^^ ^^ Google 
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The Chaibkan. You have not a blacklist, have you ? 

Miss Paul. No; we have nothing for the futxu^e. I have told 
you what we have had in the past. 

Mr. Taggart. You are organized for the chastisement of political 
parties that do not do your biddinjg willingly and at once ? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Caraway. You do not beheve that this is a question on which * 
the majority should pass? That it is a question on which the 
minority, if they have the power, would make the majority act I 
That is true, is it not ? 

Miss Paul. The majority in the minority party? 

Mr. Caraway. If you were representing the minority of the people 
of this country, both men and women, and you have the power, you 
think the minority ought to force the majority to accept woman 
suffrage, do you not ? 

Miss Paul. I do not believe in a majority of men deciding for all 
women. 

Mr. Caraway. A majority of men and women — do you believe 
the majority ought to govern in questions of this kind 'i The gen- 
tleman from West Virgmia said it was a question of right or wrong. 
You indorse that, do you? It is not a question of whether the 
majority of men and women want it or not. 

Miss Paul. This is all so abstract. It is something we have 
decided to get. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Caraway. I do not care for the reason. I am just asking jon 
if you beUeve that the majority ought to be coerced if the minority 
has the power ? 

Miss rAUL. In the present situation — ^it is too difficult for me 
to answer. 

Mr. Taggart. Let me answer for the lady by saying it would be 
impossible for the minority to coerce the majority imless three- 
fourths of the States might contain the minority of the people, which 
would be impossible. 

Miss Paul. We have nothing more to present from our side. 

Miss Todd. May I correct one statement of mine you have referred 
to? The statement I made was this, that naturally the women 
voters put justice to women above everything else; and in 1916 the 
party tnat does justice to women — ^I do not care what party it is — ^will 
get the immense proportion of the women's vote. 

Mr. Graham. Don t you think it is rather unbecoming to come 
before this committee holding out either hope of reward or threat of 

Eunishment ? I am opposed to all this discussion of what is going to 
e the consequence. It is either right for us to send it to the House 
or it is wrong, and I am going to vote according to my particular 
conscience on that question, and I do not care whether the woman 
suffragists or the antisuffragists are opposed to me. I represent the 
views of nry constituents as nearly as I can. Don't you think that 
isriffht? [Applause.] 

Miss Paul. Will you let me just thank you for this hearing? 

The Chairmak. You may have the privilege of revising your 
remarks, Miss Paul, and we will have the report printed, and you may 
have as many copies as we can spare. 

Xow we wiU near Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, who appears for the 
antisuffragists. ^ , 
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The Chairman. Mrs. Dodge, if you are ready to present the views 
of your side upon the question, the committee recognizes you for not 
exceeding two hours. 

STATEMEITT OF MBS. ABTEUS M. DODOE, PSESIDEVT OF TEE 
' VATIOITAL ASSOCIATIOir OPPOSED TO WOKAH SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs. Dodge. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we 
appear before you to-day as representing the women of this comitrv 
who are organized to oppose woman suffrage. You have heard talk 
about the majority ana majorities this morning and this afternoon. 
In our organization we do not represent the majority of the women 
of the country — yet. But we ao consider that we represent the 
women of this country as they are to-dav who are not members of 
either of the parties that have appeared before you — the women of the 
country. 

We nave come here to-day to ask you as a committee not to report 
this bill favorably to the House, because we consider that, in the first 
place, it is a question of State rights. Whether we are speaking to 
Democrats or Kepublicans makes no difference. 

In the second place, we consider that the women of this country 
should be heard through the voters of their States, and that the 
women, as represented bv their men — good, bad, and indifferent, 
honest or venal — should be heard through the men who represent 
them at the present time, and whom the majority of women are still 
perfectly willing to have represent them. 

And we wish to call your attention to the fact that, opposed to 
or against the 11 full-suffrage States (not including Illinois, which has 
partial suffrage) we have a recorded majority against suffrage in 
11 States. Before 1914, Wisconsin and Michigan — you know the 
majorities as well as I do; I will not take your time to quote them. 
In 1914, North and South Dakota, Missouri, Nebraska, and Oliio 
with a majority against suffrage of 100,000 more than in 1912, and in 
the recent elections the States which represent one-fourth of the 
population of this country, and probably about the same proportion 
of the Electoral College — ^New Jersey, Massachusetts, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. 

I have sat here and heard a great deal of talk about democracy 
and majorities. We claim in those 11 States that have voted against 
suffrage the enormous majority of the population of the States and the 
voters thereof, and we come here to ask you to still leave the question 
to the States to decide for themselves. And I wish to emphasize my 
appreciation of the point which your chairman made: Why should 
the question be sent by the Congress of the United States back to 
those 1 1 States to be voted on again i They can vote it whenever 
they please, and in such manner as they please. 

I have the pleasure of introducing Miss Emily P. Bisselle, secretary 
of the Delaware Association, who will read a paper by Hon. John W. 
Foster, directly upon this question. 
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STATEMEITT OF MISS EMILT P. BISSEILE, SECBETABT OF THE 
SELAWABE ASSOGIATIOIT OPPOSED TO WOKAH SUFFBAOE. 

Miss BissELLE. This is a paper prepared by the Hon. John W. 
Foster. 

II*aper by Hon. John W. Foster, read by Mbs Emily P. Dlssell, of Wllmlneton, Del., at antlsuffrage 
hearing before Judiciary Committee, December 16, 1915.] 

It is not necessary to enter upon an examination of the arguments advanced in favor 
of female suffrage to decide upon the merits of the proposed amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. It involves a more important question, to wit. a radical change in our 
constitutional system of government. The electoral franchise is not embraced in the 
** inalienable rights" described in our Declaration of Independence, but it is one 
"which is granted or withheld in the option of the governing power of the body politic. 
The founders of our Government in framing the Constitution which was to govern the 
people of the new Republic decided that the electoral franchise was one of the privi- 
leges which it was proper to be reserved to the States of the Union, and for more than 
a century our experience in government has demonstrated the wisdom of that decision. 
Our P*re3ident, who has been a lifelong student of our history and constitutional prac- 
tice, has wisely declared that the cjuestion of female suffrage is one which should be 
left to the several States to determine. 

Aside from the question of a radical change in our constitutional system, a brief 
consideration must decide in favor of reserving the question of female suffrage to the 
action of each to determine for itself. In the recent elections four of the most impor- 
tant States of our Union, after a thorough canvass of the question, voted a decided 
majority against female suffrage, and yet it is now proposed by means of a constitu- 
tional amendment to compel Uiose States to accept what they have so emphatically 
rejected. The unwisdom and injustice of such a policy is made more clear ii we 
examine other phases of this franchise question. 

Female suffrage is not the only electoral franchise the granting of which is a present 
question before the people of the several States. It involves the question of race, of 
labor, of immigration, of literacy, of property. We need only refer to California and 
other Pacific States which have strenuously opposed the free admission of the vast 
Aalatic population and have sought by every means in their legislative power to 
restrict or refuse to this class the rights of citizenship and property. It is understood 
that the Japanese Government assumes the position that no discrimination can be 
made against their subjects in entering the United States and in the exercise of all 
the privileges granted to immigrant from other countries, and a large body of our 
people, possibly a majority, feel that this position is a just one; but California would 
deem its sovereign rights invaded and outraged if the Asiatic immigrants should be 
admitted to the right to vote. 

There is a vast population of negroes mainly resident in the Southern States, who, 
as the result of our great Civil War, were made citizens, but a number of the^e States 
have by legal enactment or otherwise kept these millions of people from the polls. 
Neither Alabama nor Mississippi, for instance, would look with favor upon a Federal 
amendment guaranteeing to these people the exercise of the electoral franchise. 

A nimiber of States grant to immigrants from foreign countries the right to vote 
before they have completed their American citizenship. It would hardly oe regarded 
as just to the other States to compel them by means of a Federal amendment to grant 
the same right to unnaturalized foreigners residing within their limits. A literacy 
test restricting the ri^ht to vote exists in several of the States; likewise in some of 
them a property qualification is prescribed. Doubtless a large majority of the people 
of the United States are oppoeea to these restrictions, but as yet it has not been pro- 
j)oeed to abolish them by me ins of a Federal amendment. 

I trust this examination of the existing conditions of the various States will confirm 
you in your conviction that it is the part of wisdom to continue as a people to walk 
in the path marked out for them by the fathers of the country, and leave the riuestion 
of female suffrage to the determination of each of the States, to which they assigned it. 

John W. Foster. 

Mr. Dyer. Mrs. Dodge, may I ask you a question, please ? 

Mrs. DoDOE. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Dyer. I understand from the paper which has just been read 
and from your opening statement that you are advocating that this 
question be left to the respective States. Is that correct ^qqq\^ 
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Mrs. Dodge. Certainly. 

Mr. Dyer. What is the position of your organization with refer- 
ence to the question of whether or not women should have the right 
to vote at all ? Are you in favor of women voting? 

Mrs. Dodge. We are in opposition to woman suffrage generally. 
We have never opposed women voting in school matters; we think 
that is a perfectlv legitimate line for them to vote upon. The only 
trouble is, they do not vote upon those questions where authorized; 
only 2 per cent of them do so. 

Mr. Dyer. That is as tar as you want them to go ? 

Mrs. Dodge. Yes; that is a perfectly legitimate line for them; we 
have always taken that position from the first. But that does not 
mean that women are to "be drawn into politics and government, and 
we onlv draw the line at their taking part in politics and government. 
We believe that women should be interested in all public questions 
that come up, and that they have very great influence, but uiat they 
have not the time (I will not say the ability, because that might be 
turned against us) to devote themselves to what we consider men's 
business — ^government and politics. [Applause.] 

Mr. Dyer. Thank you very much for answering my question. I 
understand your position is that you favor submitting this question 
to the States directly ? 

Mrs. Dodge. Yes. We have always rather inclined to the idea that 
it should be submitted to the women themselves. 

Mr. Dyer. I understand that you favor that, and you also are 
opposed to women voting except m school matters, or something of 
that kind ? 

Mrs. Dodge. Yes; but we take the additional position that if 
women are given the vote in the different States that it is not only 
a privilege which they may exercise, but it is also a duty which they ought 
to perform, and that the women who feel that thOT must always 
perform their duties would feel that they had to perform that duty. 
And, taking that position, we do not for a minute concede the posi- 
tion of our opponents, that women would not need to vote unless 
they wanted to. It is not a question of wanting to vote or not 
wanting to vote, but that they ought to vote; and we take the posi- 
tion that we do not want that duty thrust upon the women of the 
country. [Applause.] 

Mr. Taggart. Well, would you say that it was just to require a 
lady to pay the income tax demanded by the Government — that is 
to say, a tax on incomes exceeding $3,000 if she is single or $4,000 
if she is married — and then deny ner the right to any voice as to 
who should bo the representatives that voted that tax on her? 

Mrs. Dodge. I certainly should. I have paid taxes in five States 
myself. I pay a personal tax in New York, an income tax to the 
United States, and taxes on real estate in four States at the present 
time, as well as my personal taxes in another State. I feel that I 
am entirely protected — that is what the tax is for. I think that 
tax-paying men are lust as capable of taking care of my rights as of 
their own; and I feel that I am justified in saying that the men can 
quite as well look after that which ought to be and is their business 
as I can. [Applause.] 

Mr. Taggart. Why would you not let them look after everything 
else, then, and not vote at all ? r^ T 
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Mrs. Dodge. The men, do you mean ? I would not say that they 
ought to look after the babies. 

Mr. Taggart. Well, they are doing it. 

Mrs. Dodge. Yes, so I hear; many of the suflfrarists' husbands 
liave stayed at home to look after the children, so tnat the women 
could attend to their suffrage work. 

The Chairman. Mrs. Dodge, if paying taxes entitled persons to 
vote, the converse might be true, that those who did not pay taxes 
sliould not be allowed to vote; is that not true? 

_ Mra. Dodge. Yes, Mr. Chairman; and then we see that the taxa- 
tion in this country has nothing whatever to do with the vote. 

Mr. Taggart. Let me ask you just one more question. Can you 
exf>lain why in those western States, and notably in Kansas, about 
-which I do not wish to boast, but which I think is the most lavored 
of all the States in the Union as to cUmate and soil, and which has 
the highest average wealth of any State in the Union — the ballot 

was voted to women 

Mr. Graham. Have you not left out one thing, that it has also 
the best Representatives in Congress ? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Taggart (continuing). The best class of women in the United 

States 

Mr. Igoe. I protest against that statement. 

Mr. Taggart (continuing). Why should the women of Kansas 
vote, when you deny that right to the women of other States who 
need the vote just as much as they do, and more? 

Mrs. Dodge. There are not a very large percentage of them that 
vote — about 40 per cent. 

Mr. Taggart. Well, where there are about 9,000 men in a certain 
district in the State of New York, for instance, who vote to send a 
Member to the House of Representatives, there are about 75,000 
votes cast for a Member of Congress in Kansas. 

Mrs. Dodge. Well, is that to the point ? If so, I will answer you 
by saying that we think that the men in Kansas did not quite know 
what they were doing when they gave the women the vote m Kansas; 
and a great many thousands of women there wish that they had not 
done so. 

Mr. Taggart. You are then opposed to having a State grant 
suffrage to its own women ? 
Mrs. Dodge. Not at all. 

Mr. Taggart. Then why do you say that the men did not know 
what they were about? 

Mrs. Dodge. I do not know whether a majority or a minority of 
the voters of the State desired it. 

Mr. Taggart. Well, it was clearly a majority; about 30,000 
majority voted for the franchise to women; and I have never heard 
a r^et expressed in the State that that was done. [Applause.] 
1ms. Dodge. You are very fortunate. 

Mr. Taggart. And the State also went Democratic the same day. 
{Laughter.] 
The Chairman. Will you introduce your next sneaker, Mrs. Dodge ? 
Mrs. Dodge. I will next introduce Mrs. O. D. Oliphant, who is the 
Secretary of the New Jersey Association. 
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STATEMEVT OF MBS. 0. D. OIIPHAITT, BEPBESEITTIirO HEW 
JEBSET ASSOCIATIOir OPPOSED TO WOMAIT SUFFBAGE. 

Mrs. Oliphant. Mr. Chainnan and members of the committee, 
since 1912 woman suffrage has been defeated 13 times at the polls, in 
11 States. Since 1912, 18 State legislatures have defeated woman 
suffrage. We feel, as Mrs. Dodge has said, that this question should 
be left to the States to decide; California and Kansas and Colorado 
and the other woman suffrage States have had that privilege. We 
in New Jersey, and the other States that have defeated it, wish to 
have that privilege allowed to us. Pennsylvania defeated woman 
suffrage last November by the maiority of 55,686. Throughout the 
State the majority outside of Philadelphia against woman suffrage 
was 10,414. This majority against woman suffrage in Pennsylvama 
was given with a very light vote in the State. It is estimated that 
about 14 per cent of the voters of the State voted for woman suffrage 
at that election. 

In New Jersey, my native State, we defeated woman suffrage by a 
majority of 51,108. That majority is two and one-half times the 
paaiority given for President Wilson. Woman suffrage was defeated 
in New Jersey in every county of the State but one. Ocean County 
waa carried for woman suffrage by a majority of 157, and it contains 
but 1 per cent of the voters of the State of New Jersey. Throughout 
the State the vote was uniform. 

Woman suffrage was defeated in the industrial, the educational 
and the rural centers of the State. In fact, the rural vote polled 
against woman suffrage was especially heavy. The campaign waged 
there, by the suffragists and the anti-suffragists, was an educational 
campaign. They had every opportunity to campaign the State, and 
it was defeated Dv 51,108. 

In view of all this, we ask that you leave this matter to Pennsyl- 
vania, to New Jersey, and to the other 27 States that have expressed 
within the borders of the State their opposition to woman suffrage. 

We feel that in their attempt to get a Federal amendment the suffra- 
gists are trying to get a short cut to something they desire. May I 
point out that, if you should grant an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, and if woman suffrage should prove detrimental 
to the State, it would be well-nigh impossible to repeal it ? So we 
feel that it would be unjust, undemocratic and un-American to force 
upon the States sometlung that they have already defeated within 
their own borders. 

Dr. Shaw said this morning that being deprived of the vote means 
being deprived of many other things which belong to us as human 
beings. Miss Todd a few moments ago said that it is impossible for 
a disfranchised man to get justice; and it is equally impossible for a 
disfranchised woman. Dr. Shaw was not specific. She did not state 
what rights we are deprived of. We have educational rights; we 
have legal rights that you men do not have, and which you have 
given us. We have every opportunity, in an economic and indus- 
trial way. We find, as a matter of fact, that the best laws for the 
protection of the women of this country are to be found in the male 
suffrage States, rather than in the woman suffrage States. 

Do not misunderstand me: The woman suffrage States have splen- 
did laws for the women of their States; but the^h^^gc^better laws 
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than the women of the male suffrage States. For instance, women 
o-wning property have excellent laws for their protection. The 
'wage-eaming woman has excellent laws for her protection; it was a 
male suffrage State which first passed the mothers' pension law; it 
"was a male suffrage State that first passed a minimum wage law; 
and you were told here a few moments ago that the women of the 
West must come here to the East and relieve our oppression in child 
labor. 

I desire to point out that the great State of Pennsylvania passed a 
child-labor law in their last le^slature that eliminated 81 per cent 
of the child labor of the State of Pennsylvania. The male suffrage 
States in this Union have ever been pioneers in protective and reme- 
dial lecfislation for the women and children of those States. We are 
not suffering any injustice, legally, economically, or educationallv. 

We ask, gentlemen, in view of the defeats which I have cited nere 
and which are wholly pertinent in this hearing, that you refuse to 
sudmit this question this year. 

Mr. Tagoart. May I ask a question ? Did I understand you to 
say that if suffrage for women ever became a national institution 
they would think so much of it that the women never would sur- 
render it, and it never could be undone? 

Mrs. Olh^hant. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. Tagoart. Well, did you not say that it would be extremely 
difficult to undo it if they once had it ? 

Mrs. Oliphant. I did not say that that was because the women 
would become so much in love with it. 

Mr. Tagoart. Well, you said that it would be more difficult to 
undo it than to do it. 

Mrs. Oliphant. This was my statement, that the suffragist here 
are trjring to get a short cut through Congress by presenting this 
proposition, and that if a Federal amendment to the Constitution 
of tne United States is adopted granting woman suffrage, and if it 
should become objectionable in my State, for example, it would 
then be very difficult to repeal it, or it might be very difficult to 
repeal it. 

Mr. Tagoart. Well, they would not agree with you as to its 
being objectionable after they once got it. 

Mr. Graham. No; the line of thought is that it would be the fact 
that 20 States, holding a minority of the population of the United 
States, might pass this amendment to the Constitution over the pro- 
test and objection of the larger States with the greater nopulations; 
and what you mean, I suppose, is that although those IStates might 
object to it, it would be very difficult for them ev^r to get it repealed ? 

Mrs. Oliphant. Yes- that is the idea. 

Mr. Tagoart. You ao not mean 20 States; you mean 36. 

Mr. Graham. Yas; 36 States. 

Mr. Moss. May I ask the lady a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Chairman. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Moss. I do not think it is material ; but for the purpose of show- 
ing that every organization that tries to accompUsh anything pays the 
expenses of tnose who work for it, and possibly some of them receive 
a salary, and as that question was asked of the suffragists, I want to 
ask you if that rule as to such payment prevails in your organization ? 
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Mrs. OuPHANT. I desire to say that whenever I speak during 
campaigns I receive a salary. 

]VJt. Moss. And your organization has in it paid workers, has it 
not? 

Mrs. Oliphant. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. Why, certainly. 

Mr. Graham. 1 did not suppose that any of those questions were 
directed towards the creation of an organization and the paying of 
salaries; I supposed that they were mrected toward the question 
whether there was a ''corrupt lobby*' fund. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Taggart. There was no such fund dev^opea in the testimony. 

Mr. Graham. I quite agree with you; therefore it is unnecessary to 
pursue that line of questions further. 

Mr. Moss. Yes. 

Mrs. Dodge. I now introduce Mrs, James Wells, of Brownsville, 
Tex., who is the present head of the organization now existing in 
Texas, which is a temporary State organization at this time. 

STATEMENT OF MBS. JAMES WELLS, TEMPORABT CHAERMAV 
TEXAS ASSOCIATION OPPOSED tO WOMAN STTFFBAGE. 

Mrs. Wells. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to call 
your attention to a few saUent facts connected with the question 
whether this proposition should go through Congress, or be sent to the 
people directly. It is an unpleasant subject, but I will have the 
courage to open it. 

There are some of our citizens who doubt seriously the wisdom of the 
fifteenth amendment to our Constitution. That affects us in the 
South. It is roughly estimated that there are over 4,000,000 colored 
women in the Soutn. I have asked the suffragists whether, if the 
women are enfranchised in this country, they are going to allow those 
colored women to vote or not; and if tney do not allow them to vote, 
how are they going to prevent it ? And even if they can prevent it, 
is it wise to invite such a condition ? 

I asked this question of a leading suffragist in the city of New Or- 
leans, at their headquarters on Camp Street, and she said, '* Why, we 
have no problem to face at aU; we do not intend to allow them to vote. 
We will disfranchise them, even though it should be necessary to 
sacrifice some of the white women." 

A southern woman told me in Washington yesterday that she had 
become a suffragist — ^I did not open the conversation; I never open 
that subject with a suffragist. [Laughter]. But I was unexpect- 
edly attacked at a social function, and she put me on the defensive— 
and it is very easy to put an antisuffragist on the defensive, because 
those are our only tactics — and she cdled upon me to say why we 
had so little consideration for our sex as to obstruct other women in 
what they wanted, and so on. She said, '*1 am a suffragist." I 
said, '* You are a southern woman and a suffragist? I do not under- 
stand how that can be". She said, '*The reason why I am a suffra- 
f'st is because I have seen the negro servants have the vote when 
had none." Then I said, ''What are you going to do about the 
negro women? There are as many negro women as men, if not 
more." 

Mr. Nelson. Do the negro men vote — their husbands ? t 
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Mrs. Well6. No; she did not say whether they were married or 
not. She said that the negro men were voting, and that was the 
reason why she thought she should have a vote. 

Mr. Nelson. But what I am trying to get is the point that you 
are making now; do the negro men vote there in the South? 

Mrs. Wells. Yes. 

Mr. Nelson. Why do you conclude that the negro men vote there ? 

Mrs. Wells. The suffragist said that ; I do not Imow anything about 
whether they vote or not, of course, because I am not connected with 
politics. But the suffragist said that the reason she had become a 
suffragist was that she saw negro men voting when she could not 
vote. I doubted whether the negro men voted, because I had 
heard that they were not allowed to vote very freelv in the South — 
but I can not prove that. [Laughter.] She said that they did; 
that she knew it, because she had seen them going aroimd in a limou* 
sine to cast their vote. [Laughter]. 

The Chairman. Well, I have seen them voting by thousands and 
tens of thousands; but they do not vote as much as they used to 
[Laughter.] 

Mrs. Wells. Well, that is germane; but we were not discussing 
that question; I wanted to get at the question of the negro women 
voting; and so I said, ''What are you goin^ to do about letting the 
negro women vote if you have woman suffrage?" She said, '*We 
are not going to allow them to vote." I said, * * How are you going to 
prevent them? I do not think you can." She said, '* We can pre- 
vent it, just as we do or can prevent the negro men from voting." 

She had just said she had seen negro men voting, and I did not 
contradict ner, because she said something so valuable to our argu- 
ment in the next sentence that I let her go on with that. 

Now, to come back to the negro question, some one said this morn- 
ing, ''We are going to have a white South because of the figures;" 
she said that if the women were enfranchised in this country we would 
have a white South politically, because there were more white men 
and women than the entire negro population in the South. 

We contend that the change woula result in a smaller proportion 
of white votes bein^ cast than is now the case, because of tnese facts: 
These figures are taken from the United States Census reports — I do 
not know if I am very clear, because I am an inexperienced speaker, 
but I am very much m earnest; I have come 2,000 miles to help Mrs. 
Dodge in presenting oiu* views. 

Woman suffrage would incresae the power of negroes in politics, 
as the per cent oi ne^ro women to all women in the United otates is 
9.9 per cent, while tne percentage of negro men to all the men of 
voting age is 9.1 per cent. In the 1 1 Southern States in which women 
are most numerous, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia. 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Texas, the percentage of negro women of voting age to aU women 
over 21 years of age is 35.3, while the percentage of negro men to all 
men is only 33.3. We take this from the abstract of the census of 
1910. This is not a wild statement. 

Who would doubt that a larger percentage of eligible negro women 
would vote than of white women i Two States have a larger negro 
population than white — only two. Many counties in the South have 
from two to three times as many negro as white rgs^dg^ilgQ^ heard 
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one of the ladies of the suffrage association say to-day that thejr niun- 
bered in their organization Democrats, Republicans, and Socialists, 
and every form of political activity. We are happy in including both 
the two great political parties; but I am equally happy to inform you 
that we mclude no Socialists — not in the anti-suflFragists. We have 
no support from them, and we never support them. But we have 
many leading Democratic and Republicans citizens. I am a Catholic 
and a Democrat. I can not understand how Southern women — I 
speak for them; I claim no knowledge of the Northern women — I 
can not understand how Southern women can so far forget the mem- 
ory of Thomas Jefferson and State rights as to insist upon having a 
minority of men in your Congress pass this constitutional amendment 
against our desire. 

Now, you know that we have peace in the South — this is an un- 
pleasant subject, but I have got the courage to open it, and I am 
going to open it — we have peace in the South after 50 years. Thirty 
years after Appomattox the rush of volunteers in the Spanish- 
American War showed a preponderence of Southern names that 
proved that peace in the Soutn. We all live under the same flag 
and we love it and fight for it, and we enrolled manv men of the 
South to fight for the Union in the Spanish-American War. A greafc 
many men of the South, and of the North too, believe that the ques- 
tion of race hatred would have been settled peacefully and wisely, 
had it not been for a few malcontents and the vitriolic pen of one 
woman. We all believe that. 

Here are a few malcontents of our sex who are going to take the 
responsibility of opening up in the South the question of State rights. 
It will certainly be opened if the gentlemen on this committee do not 
hear our appeal, and pass it on to the next and then to the next, and 
allow this short cut tnat Mrs. Oliphant so well described to get this 
power into their hands. 

Now, there is one thing I would like to refer to: Some years ago 
in the Texas Legislature there was a resolution known as the Bur- 
master resolution No. 19, the object of which was for the question of 
suffrage to be submitted to the voters; but the wording of the reso- 
lution said 'Ho the people.'' I opposed this resolution, and a veir 
dear friend, and an ardent suffragist, tried to dissuade me. I said, 
"Verv well, then; why do you not let the people vote on it? You 
say that here women are not people, because they do not vote; con- 
strue the phrase as including women, and we will let it go through 
the legislature without opposition." Only men were ''people" in 
Texas last April, but the Burmaster resolution did not provide for 
leaving the question to the qualified voters alone. I then proved to 
her that there is no woman suffragist in this coimtry that is willing 
to leave this question to be submitted to the vote of the men and 
women of this country; when they do that, we will not oppose them. 
But they will never do it, because they fear the result. That would 
be pure democracy. 

Mr. Taggart. Do not ladies vote at school elections in Texas ? 

Mrs. Wells. I do not know, because I know nothing about politics. 

Mr. Taggart. But do they not vote in school elections? 

Mrs. Wells. No, sir; I do not think they do. I do not think they 
vote on anything. 

Mr. Taggabt. They certainly vote at school ®^®^^^?5qTp 
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Mrs. Wells. No, sir; I do not think they have any franchise: if 
they do I do not Imow anything about it. We do not oppose that 
on principle. 

Mr. Taogart. The colored women do not take any part in politics 
ia any of the States — we have them in all the States. 

Mrs. Wells. But colored women would take part in sending a 
^TV^oman to the legislature if they had the right. 

Mr. Taggabt. They would be in the same position as colored men. 

Mrs. Wells. I think they would show far more zeal than colored 
men — as I know them in Texas; of course, I do not know the darkies 
in any other State; but I know the Texas colored women would vote. 
Of course, I can only speak of my own State. It is a difficult propo- 
sition to discuss as to other States. 

Mr. Taggabt. Do you think a colored woman would be a much more 
difficult person to deal with than a colored man ? 

Mrs. Wells. Yes, sir; and she would vote in Texas. She would 
be proud to vote. 

Mrs. Dodge. I will next introduce Miss Lucy Price. 

The Chairman. Of what association ? 

Ikfrs. Dodge. She is the secretary of the Cleveland, Ohio, associa- 
tion. That is the branch in Cleveland of the State association of 
Ohio. 

STATEMENT OF HISS LUCT PBICE, SECBETART OF THE 
CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OPPOSED TO WOMAN SXTF- 
FBAGE. 

Miss Price. Mr. Chairman, vou were told this afternoon that our 
opponents, or at least those who were speaking, put the question of 
woman's suffrage above every other question. Now, I do not think 
my association does that. We have two things that we are most 
vitally interested in, and we believe that they are one and the same 
thing; that is, first, the good of the country, the best thing for all 
the men and the women and the children of this country; and the 
second thing is democracy. 

Now, I believe in democracy sufficiently to believe that in the end, 
democracy is going to mean the best thing for this country, whether 
at the time some vote is taken on some question and an affirmative 
vote is taken, whether we believe the negative vote is right or not. 
We do not believe we can progress as we have progressed, and that 
we can achieve the kind of progress which has made the nation 
what we are to-dav without democracy. 

you were told that if the minority could not control the great ma- 
jority, this democracy would be a different thing. The very thing 
that differentiates this nation, as a nation, is that we do have majority 
rule. Now, I believe that on the question of woman suffrage, above 
everv other question, we must consider what is going to be the best 
for tne country, and what is in accordance with our oasic principles 
of democracy. This morning I heard in this room the most out- 
spoken, the most dangerous arguments against democracy that I 
have heard in many a year in any public forum. The appeal against 
democracy was that we want a Federal amendment, because we do 
not want the American voters to vote on this question, because they 
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will be driven in blocks on the question; and we do not want them to 
be given an opportunity to do that. 

Mr. Graham. Because they are ignorant and corrupt ? 
Miss Price. Because the American voters are ignorant and cor- 
rupt; you were told in these very words that such people as that 
control our elections and control our Government. You were told 
in effect, then, that you gentlemen were sent here by just such 
blocks of people as that — ^imorant, corrupt aliens, who control our 
Government. Those were the exact worck. It was an attack on the 
open door policy. I want to be fair to the speaker and say that she 
did say afterwards that she did not attack it; that she believed in it; 
but every argument she made was an argument along that line. 

I am just as much an American as anyone else; my ancestors have 
fought in every war that we have had. But when they fought they 
were fighting for just such a democracy — ^which means that the voter 
votes on such questions in which he is interested, and upon which we 
can trust the voters of this country. We were told that the suffragists 
are going to get the vote, and it is simply a question of how they are 
going to do it. 

Of course, we think that the question of how you are going to do 
a thing is just as important as what you are gomg to do, if we are 
going to have an honest and upright (jovemment. 

You were told that there were omy two ways of getting this woman's 
suffrage; you were told that one way was too hard, and that was by 
the votes of the voters. Out in our State, of which I am very proua, 
we defeated a measure called the constitutional stability measure, 
which was to some extent to curtail the frequency of initiative and 
referendum elections at the time when more and more initiative and 
referendum measures were being passed all over the coimtry. At this 
very time, when we had said it was the first time in our history that 
we were going to have the people vote directly for presidential nomi- 
nations; you were told that at this time that ' Ve will not get* the 
Eeople of the States, if we can help it, to vote upon this proposition, 
ecause it is too hard to do it — not because it is not fair or because it 
it not right, but because it is too hard to do; we want, therefore, some 
voters, some legislators, to settle this question for the whole coimtry." 
The first method is too hard, and we claim that the second method is 
undemocratic. 

You were told that the legislatures were more corrupt than you — I 
suppose they mean the legislatures. But, gentlemen, do not be too 
secure, because just as I was taking my seat a suffragist said, '*Yes; 
I am going to sit here and watch them, for all of them belong to the 
vicious interests; and I want to see to what extent this committee is 
vicious and to what extent it is corrupt." [Laughter.] 

And you see the great mass of the voters of this country, the aUens 
and all the others, are not the only people who are imder the sus- 
picion of being corruptible and of being corrupt. 

Mr. Graham. The committee has not arisen above its source. 
PLiaughter.] 

Miss Price. I am willing to trust the people of the States; I am 
willing to trust this committee, too. You were told that any man 
who beheved in suffrage also believed in the constitutional amend- 
ment, and that anv man who did not believe in suffrage talked about 

"ate's rights; ana then I think, gentlemen, thjEtt all uie men on this 
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cominittee ought to have been very proud to hear one man repudiate 
that statement by admitting that he was for woman's suffrage, and 
he spoke about it, asking questions which made me think he never 
could vote for this amendment. So that perhaps some of the other 
statements of the hopes and the warnings of our opponents may bo 
quite wrong, too. 

You were told all of these things about not trusting the voters. 
Every argument which that particular speaker made this morning — 
and she is one of the highest officers in the country of the suffrage 
movement — every argument against leaving this question to the 
voters of the States, was an argument against our present method 
of holding every election that is ever held in this country on any pos- 
sible question, or for any possible candidate. Every argument that 
was made against our present democracy, and our present kind of 
government. 

You were told that more than 1,000,000 men had said ''Yes" on 
woman's suffrage in four States this year; and that those were more 
men than had said '* Yes" in all the nine States that had adopted it. 
I can not see the logic of that remark. The wife of one of our Con- 
gressmen said that she could save more money in Washington than 
m Cleveland, because she would save 5 cents in Washington every 
time she walked down town, and could save only 3 cents by walking 
down town in Cleveland. [Laughter.] 

It seems to me that the same kind of logic as the statement that 
1,000,000 has said '* Yes" in these four States, which was more men 
than had said ''Yes" in all of the nine States that had adopted it. 
Now, gentlemen, if 1,000,000 men said "Yes" in those four States, 
and there was a majority of over 437,000 against it, then there are 
1,500,000 men who said "No" on woman's suffrage; and Jret you are 
asked to compare that million men who said "Yes" with the men 
who said "Yes" in those nine States; That frank admission was 
made, that of the tremendous increase in population in the Eastern 
States — of the tremendous difference in population in the Eastern 
States and the Western States — that was made an argument that 
those Western States, with that small number of voters, should con- 
trol those Eastern States, where a decided minority meant more men 
than all the majorities in those nine States put together. 
Mr. William E. Williams. May I interrupt you a moment? 
Miss Price. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. William E. Williams. One of the things that went to make 
up my mind was this question of uniformity in suffrage. In Illinois 
the women vote on presidential electors, and as has been said here, 
two-thirds of the officers elected. So many States have total or uni- 
versal suffrage that I felt that there should be af uniformity and that 
the same class of citizens who vote for the President in one State 
ought to vote for President in all the States; and I know no other way 
by which we could act in uniformity of suffrage except by means of an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

I would like to hear you or some one else who is informed — as I 
know you are— K)n the very question which I present here: Ought we 
not to have uniformity, and how can we have uniformity except by 
means of an amendment to the Federal Constitution? 
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Miss Price. I think the Question would imply 

Mr. Graham (interposing). Would you allow me to suggest that 
one thought in connection with that was — so that when she answers 
she may cover the whole subject — it seemed to me that there was 
uniformity in this, that each State prescribed the qualifications of its 
own electors; now, no matter how persons voted in ^ State, that did 
not and could not a^ect the electoral representation in the Congr«s; 
so that the same uniformity was secured, although you had diversity 
in each State; that is the matter for the States to settle for themselves. 

Mr. William E. Williams. Well, I assume that the gentleman is 
attempting to answer the question for you, which was asked of you; 
but I prefer to hear the lady. 

Miss Price. Yes; whichever the gentleman intended to do, I am 
very grateful to him. It is true, oi course, as the gentleman said, 
that we have uniformity to that extent; that our electoral collie is 
based not upon the number of electors, but upon the population, and 
that therefore the State which has adopted woman suffrage just 
cited — as the poor State of Illinois has done in that undemocratic 
and partial enfranchisement of the women of Illinois — ^when a State 
says that its women shall vote for the President of the United States, 
that State is being represented in the presidential vote exactly as in 
other votes, as that particular State desires, and that, under our 
behef, each State gets what is best for it; and that can not possibly 
work any injustice to that State, and I do not see how it coiud work 
any injustice to any other State. I think the question assumes, 
however, that men and women are different classes of people, with 
different interests. 

Now, of course, we do not accept that; women are not a class. 
We are a sex. That means that we belong to every class there is; 
that we are half of every class there is; and bj '* class" I mean any 

group of people that has economic and pohtical interests; that we 
elong to every class and our interests are identical vith those of 
every class; and I think that the last presidential election proved 
that, when the only man that was elected on the Democratic plat- 
form, did not draw overwhelmingly from the suffrage States. Presi- 
dent WL'son would not be our President to-day if all the women 
suffragists in all the States which had suffrage had supported Mr. 
Roosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt carried only one of those woman's suf- 
frage States; and although the rest of the country had not said that 
woman should vote for the President of the United States; so that, 
in its actual working up, it makes no great difference, apparently; 
and as a matter of principle, as the gentleman said, the State is being 
represented as it sees fit to be represented. 

Mr. William E. Williams. But this is true^ is it not, that women 
are the only class of citizens that do not vote m all the States ? 

Miss Price. As I said before, we are not a class. If you mean we 
are the only group 

Mr. William E. Williams. Yes; of course, I mean substantially 
that. 

Miss Price. Then it is not true. The men in the standing Army 
and the Navy of this country do not vote in New York State or in 
Ohio; not because they are considered inferiors but because the Gov- 
ernment beheves that they are better protecting the coimtry in that 
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^ay, and that they can better protect the country if they are outside 
3f politics. 

Air. William E. Williams. You say that they are not entitled to 
vote in their home State? 

Miss Price. Not in New York State. 

Mr. Moss. May I ask a question ? 

The Chairman. If the lady has no objection. 

Mr. Moss. You say there are only two issues involved: First, what 
is best for the country, which would be a question of expediency 

Miss Price. Yes; and which would relate to the whole question of 
woman's suffrage, State or national 

Mr. Moss (continuing). First, expediency, and second, you said the 
preservation of democracy, did you not ? 

Miss Price. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. Now, taking the last point first, is it your position that 
to amend the Constitution is undemocratic ? 

Miss Price. It is my position that to amend the Federal Constitu- 
tion on any question which is close to the people, which all the people 
understand as well as they do the suffrage question; which concerns 
them in their every-day Uves; which needs no technical knowledge to 
take a stand upon— that to amend the Constitution in that way, in 
direct veto of tne will expressed by the votars of many of the States, 
is extremely undemocratic and never was intended by the people who 
framed that Constitution. [Applause.] 

Mr. Moss. Then you are aware of the fact that that extremely 
undemocratic thing has been done before in the Constitution or the 
Amendments thereto ? 

Miss Price. I think the gentlemen of the committee and the suf- 
frt^sts will agree with me that the amendments to our Constitution 
which have been adopted — or every one except the enfranchisement 
of the negro — have been amendments which were not concerned with 
ever day things which we ail understood; they have concerned with 
judicial reforms. 

Mr. Moss. Has there not been an amendment to the Constitution 
on the very question of voting and who should vote ? 

Miss Price. Yes; there has been. The enfranchisement of the 
negro, after a majority of the voters in this countrj had elected the 
man President who was standing for the things which the people be- 
lieved to be in line with the enfranchisement. 

Mr. Mass. Tasn wh3n thg am3ndin3nt to tho Constitution of the 
United States does take cognizance of the persons who shall vote; 
when it says in the Constitution that "the right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by anv State on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servituae," it is taking cognizance of the class of people who 
shall not be kept from voting in the several States, is it not ? 

Miss Price. I think if it were, it would say "class," along with 
"race, color, or previous condition of servitude." 

Mr. Moss. Well, at least it is taking cognizance of the people who 
shall not be prevented from voting, is it not ? 

Miss Price. It is; yes. 

Mr. Moss. Then, if that is true — and it is already one of our 

amendments — we are not going very far afield if we add another 
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class or another group of people, if you prefer that expression, are 
we? 

Miss Price. I think we are going very far afield when we attempt 
to enfranchise people, when for the first time in the history of tne 
world those people have an organization against that enfranchise- 
ment. 

Mr. Moss. Then, as I understand your contention, because you 
have formed an organization, you thmk that should be conclusive 
on those who want suffrage. 

Miss Price. No; I can not say that; apparently the suffragists 
think it should be conclusive on us. 

Mr. Moss. I am not asking vou what they think. 

Miss Price. Well, I think the gentleman has no reason to assume 
that; I do not say that because we have formed an organization 
against woman's suffrage, women should not be enfranchised; I say 
it is because there is not, to any degree, acceptance of enfranchise- 
ment among the women themselves, and because we have a democracy 
without it, in that every class is represented; and because we have 
the expressed will of the voters of this country, in a great number of 
States, representing the largest populations in the country, that 
Congress is doing an undemocratic thing when it says that a minority 
of those people, represented by legislatures, and not through their 
own votes, shall enfranchise the women of this conutry. 

Mr. Moss. Well, there has been no national test on this ques- 
tion yet? 

Mr. Price. No; no national test; and I believe that if our oppo- 
nents — ^I do not want to refer to them so frequently — but I believe 
if our opponents had tried for a Federal amenament before the ques- 
tion had been tried out in so many States, that might have been a 
basis of ar^ment. I believe that that test has been far reaching 
enough to mdicate, in some degree, the consensus of opinion among 
the people of this country. 

Mr. Moss. Now, we have been discussing the second question that 
you said was involved. 

Miss Price. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. Now, coming back to the first question: You said it was 
a mere question of expediency ? 

Miss Price. I did not thinli ''expediency" was a "mere" question 
when I used it. Please remember that I do not use the expression 
"expediency" in the sense in which our opponents use it, tJirough an 
offer of rewards or threats of punishment to the pei'sons voting against 
them. I do not mean personal expediency. 

Mr. Moss. Well, national expediency. 

Miss Price. What is best for the whole country. 

Mr. Moss, ^liat is best for the whole country; that means national 
expediency. 

Miss Price. That means ultimate national expediency. 

Mr. Moss. Then you believe that the sole question is, what is 
national expediency, and not whether justice and right as discrimi- 
nating between citizens is involved ? 

Miss Price. I do not believe that injustice is ever expedient; and 
if I believed that there were any question of injustice involved I 
would consider it inexpedient. 
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Mr. Moss. WeD, now we are coining to the point. If, then, as a 
matter of fact, to discriminate between citizens of the same nation as 
to a privilege is an injustice, you would withdraw your question of 
exrediency, would you not? 

Miss Price. I certainly should, if I believed that to keep the women 
disfranchised was unjust, I would certainly withdraw my opposition. 

Mr. Taggart. How is it possible that a lady who can present an 
argument as well as you can, and with such a knowledge of the 
Constitution and of the laws of this country as you have, is content 
with the political status of a child ? [Applause.] 

Miss Price. That is an extremely disarming way of putting the 
question. But incidentally the gentleman is forgetting that I belong 
to the ** vicious'' element. " I do not consider that I have the pohticd 
status of a child, because, after all, the political status of a child 
depends upon the child's sex: if it is a boy, it will become a voter. 
If I believed that politics was the most important thing in the country, 
that that was the only wav that any kind of ability could be used, 
and if I believed I had ability, I would want to be a voter. But 1 
do not consider that the work that men do in politics — although this 
is not as flattering as I could wish — is any more important than the 
work that women are doing outside of politics. [Applause.] I do 
not consider tliat anv abilitv which anyone may have must neces- 
sarily be put into political channels in order to bo worth whUe. 

Mr. Taggart. Allow me to say that if every man was as well 

Eosted as you are in the government of the United States, we would 
e a thousand years ahead of our times. 

Miss Price. Wei], at least I am perfectly willing to ti-ust the men. 

I want to take un just one more thing tnat was said this momuig, 
when you were tola that if you had it in your power, or if Congress 
had it in its power, to decide this question, it would he a different 
thing; that you simply submit it to the legislatures of the States. 

But, gentlemen, if you submit it, it goes with your recommenda^ 
tion; that is why we nave our Constitution as it is; that is why we 
have Congressmen, because we elect Congressmen, our States elect 
CoHCTessmen, and as the suffragists admit, legislatures represent 
the best public opinion, I want to say that we women send men to 
Confess just as much as the men, because we represent public 
opiiuon as much as the men. But we want them to take from us a 
certain preUminary study and consideration of problems; we want 
them to represent our rights; we want them to represent \is; and 
when we have expressed a defhiite will on such a question as w Oman's 
suffrage we do not expect them to veto that will; but we want them 
to consider first what is best for this country, and then those things 
which we believe not only best but necessary changei> in our Con- 
stitution; and if this question does* go to the legislatures of the 
States it goes with the recommendation, the personal indorsement, 
of everv Congressman who votes for it. 

Mr. Graham. That is right. 

Miss Price. I have taken more time than I expected to, and I do 
not want to say very much more; but I want to say something 
about one reason why we beheve it is inexpedient for you to grant 
woman's suffrage: We believe it is an extremely valuable thing for 
the country to keep outside of politics, outside of the position in 
which you gentlemen are i)laced — when someone comes before vpu 
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and says ''we are going to defeat your party if you do not vote for 
our measure'* — ^we believe it is a valuable thing to keep one-half 
of our population in a situation where political consideration and 
whims are not going to control our motives; where nonpar tisanship— 
and I do not mean the kind of nonpartisanship that you had quoted 
to you this afternoon; I mean actually nonpartisanship of one-half 
of our society^ — I believe that this is a valuable thing in the forming 
of public opmion. 

We believe that every problem which we have to-day is too much 
in politics — is too much concerned with political expediencies, and 
we do not believe that the cure of too much politics is more politics. 
We believe that the vote is sacred, and a wonderful thing; and we 
believe in democracy, but we also believe it is desirable to keep a 
part of our society outside of political workings and political ma- 
chinery, so that we can perform nonpartisan and nonpolitical work; 
and we can go before the Democrats and the Republicans equally 
and ask for the passage of a measure on the merits of that measure, 
and not on the ground of whether we voted last time or wiD vote 
next time for that party, or how many votes we have, anyway. 

We believe that we represent in this country an almost new power— 
the power of an awakened womankind. Women are more interested 
in public questions to-day; they are more interested in what is 
being done than they have ever been in the history of the world, 
and we believe it is going to be a disaster to every State in the Union 
if you say to them, ** You can not have any new power; you can not 
supplement the political work that we are doing oy this nonpolitical 
work of maintaining the balance of our democracv, by maintaining 
the balance of our public opinion; you must work through pohtics 
as we are doing; it is the only medium there is, and the one which 
you must use/' 

We believe that woidd be a distinct loss to the country. Every 
woman who is prominent for having done great public good and per- 
forming great public work has done so in a State where neither she 
nor the women with her have a vote. Every woman who has become 
prominent in a suffrage State, including Illinois, excepting where 
they achieved it before suffrage was granted, every such woman has 
become prominent for having contributed exactly the same service 
as man — nothing better, nothing higher. That is not because we 
are superior in the States where women do not vote; it is because we 
have been given the same medium and put in the same environment 
and are going to accomplish the same thing and nothing more. 

Now, we believe not only that it is more suitable, but that it is 
more valuable to have both kinds of service than it is to have only 
one, and that we are going to be of inestimable value, and of inesti- 
mably greater value, to society if you allow us to remain in that non- 
political, nonpartisan position. 

And you were told this morning that the suffragist speaker trusted 
the people, when what she meant was the legislatures; she said that 
we do not consider women ''people" — and they do not even consider 
voters people. We trust the voters. 

I am going to work against woman's suffrage in my own State, 
if it comes up; I am going to work against it m any State where I 
happen to be; but I am going to trust the voters of^ those States to 
vote for the thing they consider best; and^if^.^^^y vote for woman*s 
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suffrage, I can not say, "We have not had fair treatment "| we would 
not have anything to complain of. We are simply askmg you to 
keep us in tnat position where our own welfare and our own hopes 
rest with the people of our own States. [Applause.] 

Mrs. Dodge. The next speaker, and tiie last, will be Mrs. A. J. 
George, who is the chairman of the executive committee of the 
Massachusetts Association. 

STATEMENT OF MBS. A. J. OEOBOE, BEPBESEVTIVO THE 
MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATIOH OPPOSED TO WOMAH 
SUFFEAOE. 

Mrs. George. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: You have been very 
patient. A great deal of material has been brought to you which had 
no place before this committee, when you had before you, as I see it, 
only two questions: Should this committee refer this question to the 
Sixty-fourth Congress for action? and Is the Sixty-fourth Congress 
a proper place to bring up this question of the enfranchisement 
of women ? I have Ustened through eight months strenuous campaign 
in four separate States, and through these days here in Washington 
to advocates, earnest and somewhat — to borrow the adjective — 
"inflammable," of woman suffrage, and out of it, all I can get as 
their reason for coming to you is tnat it is a long, long way to woman 
suffrage through the various States, and they want a short cut. 

One has a peculiar satisfaction in coming to a body of men the 
majority of whom stand for the ideals of democracy laid down by 
the great founder of democracy, Thomas Jefferson. He told us 
that democracy ceased to be such when those who made the laws 
ceased to be those who could enforce the laws. Furthermore, he 
told us that woman^s part in the democracy was not for participation 
m government, but for protection under that government. 

The question of the vote has been treated here as if it were a 
reward lor services rendered. It is not an order of merit; it is not a 
reward for services rendered; it is a right which becomes a responsi- 
bihty and, therefore, is a responsibiUty in the first instance and is 
given to those who, on the whole, show the best promise of carrying 
out the various responsibiUties involved. 

Although there are some changes in the personnel of the conunittee 
since last year, you remember well, I am sure, the ar^ments given 
to you last year, and this committee knows that there is not a single 
new argument which has been brought to you. There have been 
new threats of disaster brought to you should you vote against 
woman's suffrage, but there is not a single new argument that has 
been brought for woman's suffrage. But we who are opposed to 
woman's suffrage bring you four brand new arguments in the vote 
of four CTeat States, containing more than a quarter of the population 
of the United States, which went on record in October and m Novem- 
ber against woman's suffrage. 

Mr. Moss. May I ask a question there ? 

Mrs. George. Certainly. 

Mr. Moss. Then, according to your reasoning, if those four States 
had voted on the question of prohibition and voted against it, that 
should prevent the Congress of the United States from voting for 
that sole reason? Digitized by Google 
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Mrs. Geoboe. No, sir; I said there would be four good arguments 
against 

Mr. Moss. (Interposing.) Prohibition? 

Mrs; Geoboe. Against Congress treating prohibition as a Federal 
question. 

Mr. Moss. You think that is an argument against it becaiise tlie 
State votes against it ? 

Mrs.'GEOBGE. Not an argument against the merits of the Ques- 
tion, but an are^ument against the introduction into Congress of the 
consideration (3 a subject which is well within, or should be well 
within, from my point of view, the jurisdiction of the State to deter- 
mine. They would be four new arguments. 

Mr. Moss. But if they vote4 for it, it would be an argmnent for 
Federal jurisdiction ? 

Mrs. Geobge. They would be four new arguments for woman's 
suffrage; certainly. 

Mr. Moss. For Federal jurisdiction ? 

Mrs. Geobge. No; not for Federal jurisdiction; they would be four 
arguments for the proponents of the measure on its own value. But 
on the question of State rights I stand firm to the belief that those 
who are seeking to use the Federal Constitution as a means for con- 
stant agitation of questions on which there should not be party align- 
ment fall somewhat short of patriotism. I stand very firm in my 
construction of the right of the State to determine certain questions 
which are moral and certain Questions which are political; but I say 
that those people who came last year come this year with no new 
arguments on the merits of the question and we ao come with new 
amiments on the merits of the Question; and any argument which 
affects, as we think, the merits ol the question, it seems to us, also 
affects the reasonableness of the consideration by this body of a 
question which should not be here anyway.- 

Now, I know that sounds contradictory, and I think the whole 
thing is contradictory, for I think neither the suffragists nor anti- 
suffragists have any place in this Congress. [Applause.] Mrs. Bel- 
mont promised you, however, they were going to be here and ** tor- 
ment the men; the head of the Congressional Union said it was their 
purpose to come here and torment the Members of Congress, andj 
they have made a pretty fair beginning, it seems to me. 

Now if there is one thing the suffragists msist on, it is that they 
will not have a referendum of the women. We had one in Massa- 
chusetts 20 years ago and suffragists declare that it put their cause 
back 20 years; so they opposed the referendum to the women 3 vears 
ago and they did not want the referendum 2 years ago when referen- 
dum measures were before the legislature. We were in favor of the 
bill. But *'No," the suffragists said, **let the men vote on this 
question; we want the vote of the men on this question," Well, they 
got it. [Laughter.] In the whole history of the vote in my o^v^l 
State, in Massachusetts, we never had such a vote for any man or 
measure as we had on the antisuffrage side of this woman's suffrage 
question, I am not going to trouble you with the details; the hour is 
late and you have been very patient; but I have here the official 
analysis of the vote in Massachusetts. 

The Chairman. You may put that into the record. Madam. 
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Vote of MiusadnueUM, by eonffresdonal districts, on the wmum euffrtige ajnendnurU, Nov, 

2, 1915. 



Congrossional district. 


Yes. 


No. 


Majority. 


1 


10,346 
10.069 
8,358 
9,983 
10,A88 
10.164 
10, OW 
11,369 
12,.'«1 
5,968 
11,068 
11,582 
12,583 
12,497 

71943 


19,285 

18.546 

19,419 

19,094 

17.219 

20,031 

18,424 

JO, 104 

17,921 

11,544 

18,402 

19.160 

23,142' 

21,254 

15,S53 

16,542 


8,039 


2 


8,470 


3 


11,061 


4 


9,111 
6,531 


5 


6 


9.b67 


7 


8,3m 


8 


8.735 


9 


5,360 
5,576 


10 


n 


7,334 


12 


7,576 
10,859 


13 


14 


8, 757 


15 


8,5^70 


10 


8,500 






Total 


162,502 


295,039 


133,447 







Mrs. Georqe. I shall be obliged to you. But I want to say, in 
passing, that just two towns out of all the 353 cities and towns in 
Massachusetts went for woman suffrage. One was the town where 
we have a State pauper asylum, which went for suffrage by a majority 
of one. [Laughter.] I am wondering what the lady who spoke this 
morning would do with that. Another was a little town where 
there were 44 votes against woman suffrage and 47 for. But the 
total majority against woman suffrage in Massachusetts was 133, 447. 
And remember, please, this woman who spoke to you said that the 
result in New York was largely due to the vote of paupers and ignorant 
foreigners. She must have thought that there was a very sharp line 
drawn territorially between New York and Massachusetts, because 
it happens that in Massachusetts we have not an electorate uniform 
with that of New York; in Massachusetts paupers can not vote and 
in Massachusetts illiterates can not vote. We are one of the few 
States that have an educational test for voters. It happens, too, if 
you will read this report in detail, that every community of Massa- 
chusetts where there is a college for men or where there is a college 
for women has given nearly a two to one vote against the question, 
with the- exception of the seat of Harvard University, which gave a 
vote of more than two to one against woman suffrage. [Applause.] 

So, you see, the paupers and ignorant foreigners had no very large 
part to play in the decision of the vote in Massachusetts. Neither 
did they in reality have any part to play in the decision of the vote 
in New York State, in spite of what the president of the New York 
State Suffrage Association says. The antisuffragists went out of 
Greater New York with a majority of 81,000 and the increase to 
195,000 majority came from upstate; and we have not yet heard 
that "the paupers and ignorant foreigners'' controlled the upstate 
vote of New York. It was a fair election; the vote was taken after a 
very active and somewhat hectic campaign on the part of both par- 
ties, and we had a straight count and we found — and I think many 
of the suffragists are fair enough to say we found — that the majority 
of the men and the women of the State have yet to be educated up 
to accept a belief in these wonderful things woman suffrage is promised 
to provide. r^^^^T^ 
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Mr. Taogabt, I bog your pardon, but may I ask a question, Mr. 
CShairmanf 

Mrs. Geobob. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taooabt. Would you be quite as much impressed with a ma- 
jority for woman's suffrage ? If you were out in Kansas or in one of 
those Western States and they had voted for it, it would impress you 
quite as deeply as their voting against it where you come from, would 
it not? 

Mrs. George. If you managed to get the very largest vote on the 
suffrage question that you had ever gotten out on any question sub- 
mitted to the people and if in that election you managed to get, as we 
did in Massachusetts, 91 per cent of the electorate to vote on the ques- 
tion, and if you could show, in round numbers, a vote of 296,000 against 
the measure— no; for the measure, in this supposed case — of course; I 
have to turn it around because you wanted to know how a majority 
would impress me if it was for the measure — a vote of 296,000 for the 
measure as against a vote of 162,000 ag&inst the measure, I should 
say Kansas had gone a long way on the wrong road. I imderstand 
that out in Kansas you are ready to try any political experiment 
once, aren't you ? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Taqoart. And make a success of it. 

Mrs. George. Well, we are quite willing that Kansas should work 
out some of the political experunents. 

Mr. Taggart. You know, of course, that Kansas is the eldest 
daughter of Massachusetts ? 

Mrs. George. I know she is. 

Mr. Taggart. And you know who is the mother of our ideals ? 

Mrs. George. I know who is the mother of your ideals, but I know, 
too, that the mother does not want to work out some of the experi- 
ments which the daughter can work out under far more favorable 
conditions than we have in our great industrial State. 

Mr. Taggart. Would it not be the order of nature that the daughter 
should make progress beyond that of the mother ? [Laughter.] 

Mrs. George. Not always. I have heard of daughters who did 
not measure up to the mother's standards, alas. If they always did 
measure up to the mother's standards, if they always led the war, 
then we would have civilization going forward on a perfectly sure 
and steady road, without any deterrents. I think, however, the 
analogy may be pressed a little too far. 

Mr. Moss. Madame, you wish to be logical about this, don't 3[ou? 

Mrs. George. I try to ; but they say a woman never can be logical. 

Mr. Moss .You think you can be, do you not? 

Mrs. George. No; I do not flatter myself. 

Mr. Moss. Well, you will at least attempt to be ? 

Mrs. George. I will attempt to answer the gentleman's question, 
Mr. Chairman, if it is not an mspired one. 

Mr. Moss. Oh, not at all. I have no inspiration at all. I am sorry 
I do not. 

Will you please state why it is (and I mean to be perfectly courte- 
ous, madam; I am not attempting t^ be discourteous to you) that 
you contend that the ma]oritv against suftngd in jour State and 
others is an argiunent before tiiis committee against its action, while 
a majority for sufl'rago and the absolute existence of suffrage in 9 
States, I believe — ^in 12 States C^r^r^n]t> 

Mrs. George, Excuse me. I object to that.^^^^^^^^g^^ 
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Mr. Moss (continuing). Are not for suffrage? 

Mrs. George. Mr. Chairman, may I aak a question of procedure? 

The Chaibman. Certainly, Madam. 

Mrs. Geobqb. Is it the custom of this committee to have its mem- 
bers instructed from those who occupy the floor of t^e committee 
room ? [Laughter.l 

The Chaibhax. I suppose the member has to instruct himself and 
he wants to get it from any source he can. 

Mrs. Geobge. Thank you; I just wanted to know the method of 
procedure. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, I think I may say something. I think 
we all want to be fair about this. The members who are opposed 
to suffrage certainly all asked questions of those ladies who were on 
the stand this morning in regard to their position, and I think I 
have certainly been as courteous as the gentlemen who propounded 
those questions, and I do not see any objection to asking tnis question 
if it is a perfectly polite question. 

The Chaibman. The lady's last suggestion was that you were 
being prompted by some suffragist near you, I think, Judge Moss. 

Mr. Moss. If I was I did not hear it. I did not hear a word from 
anybody near me, not a word uttered, Madam. 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Chairman, did not the lady answer the very 
question quite fully in answer to Mr, Taggart ? 

Mrs. Geoboe. I endeavored to, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chaibman. Are you through, Madam i If not, proceed. 

Mrs. Geoboe. No, I am not through; if the gentleman has finished. 

Mr. Moss. I have not finished. lou decline to answer the ques- 
tion then ? 

Mrs. Geoboe. I do not decline; I merely asked the chairman a 
<luestion that I might be wise as to methods of procedure. Of course, 
it is your privilege to ask a question and it is my obligation to answer 
it to the best of my ability, and I shall do so. 

The Chaibman. Mr. Moss, you will please propound the question 
and allow the lady to answer it as she may. 

Mr. Moss. Very well. I am asking you if the majority against 
suffrage in New York State and others is an argument before this 
committee against suffrage, then the majorities for suffrage in other 
States and the actual existence of suffrage in 12 States is logically an 
argument for suffrage, is it not ? 

Mrs. Geoboe. I said that the defeat of woman suffrage in four 
States formed four new arguments, while the suffragists had no new 
arguments because they have made no gains. I think that the fact 
that woman suffi-age exists in certain States is a formidable piece of 
evidence; I think the fact that woman suffrage has been defeated in 
great States, very populous States, such as the four recent defeats 
and the defeats of 1914, are very strong arguments against the 
pushing into those same States of a Federal amendment. I hope I 
make myself clear; if I do not, I will endeavor to further, with the 
chairman's permission. 

Mr. Moss. I understand your position, Madam. 

The Chaibman. Are there any further questions ? If not, you may 
proceed. Madam. 

Mrs. Geoboe. We are living in serious times. You have here 
groups of women coming to ask you to act upon a question which was 
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acted upon by the Sixty-third Congress. They know they have not 
the strength for their work, for their propaganda, in the Sixty-fourth 
Congress which they had in the Sixty-third, and yet they have con- 
stituted themselves a new kind of hyphenated Americans; they are 
suffrage-Americans. [Laughter.] They place suffrage first. Great 
questions of preparedness, the tariff, and of international relationship 
are before you, and you men are, in many instances, laying down your 
partisan policies in order that you may protect this country of ours. 
But along come these women and say, "The first thing we demand is 
just that thing we want; not the thing that may be best for the 
country." I will submit here, Mr. Chairman, the resolutions of our 
national body as a contrast to the declarations of oiur suffrage- 
Americans. 

Whereas the Congressional Union and the National Woman Suffrage Association have 

become active before the President of the United States and both Houses of Congres 

in the support of the proposed Federal amendment to enfranchise the women of 

this county; and 
Whereas the President of the United States and the dominant partjr in Coni;resB have 

expressed directly and officially their determination not to permit woman suftrage 

to be made a question for constitutional action; and 
Whereas the suffragists must know that their efforts are thoroughly futUe, and are 

making use of the Government for purposes of self-advertising and for exploiting 

their propaganda; and 
Whereas a prominent suffn^ leader has expressed the purpose of the suffragists to 

be 'to torment Congress, which is being done, during a session which is called 

upon to solve the greatest national and international problems that have confronted 

the United States since the Civil War; and 
Whereas the Congressional Union convention has passed resolutions declaring that 

"the enfranchisement of women is more important than revenue, commerce, 

national defense, or international relations": Tnerefore be it 

Re olved by the National Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage assembled in 
annual convention that this organisation denrecates and condemns the lack of patriot- 
ism exhibited by the suffragists in uselessly annoying the President of the United 
States and Congress in making a sham fight which is a scandal and a reflection upon 
tiie intelligence of American womanhood; and be it further 

Re olvedy That this organization regrets that it is compelled, by the aforementioned 
unpatriotic conduct of suffragists to take up any time whatever of the President of 
the United States or of congressional committees, and that this organization would 
engage in no political activity in Washington during this session of Conere^ but for 
its conviction that it is the duty of this organization to keep the public informed 
regarding the reluctance of the large majority of American women to have the ballot 
thrust upon them and to contradict with facts and incontrovertible proof the mis- 
leading statements so often put out by the suffragists; and be it further 

Re olved y That copies of these resolutions be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, the Vice President of the United States, and the Speaker of the House. 

No one would be so mad as to say that you could enL'ancbise a 
great body of voters and not go through a long process of education 
of those voters, but the suffragists declare, ''We want the suffrage; 
therefore we will have it/' This is the only argument for suffrage 
that can not be met. Some women think thejr want the suffrage and 
they intend that they shall get it; they want it. These women who 
have appeared before you this afternoon went out before the country 
with a blanket boycott in 1914 covering the entire Democratic Party* 
They sent out into your State (I speak to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas), where, as you well know, women vote, where they have full 
suffrage, and said, "We will clefeat every Democratic candidate." 
Perhaps you ought to be grateful to those women, for in every State 
where that boycott wa-a operative the Democratic Party made gains, 
and the Democratic Party made no such gams, relatively speaking, 
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in any State where the boycott of the Congressional Union was not 
a,t work. But they did come out with the boycott in 1914, and now 
tliey seem to have a notion that a boycott is the proper method of 
political procedure, and they come to the committee and say, " We 
nave 4,000,000 voters and we are going to use those 4,000,000 voters 
SLS a club and you are going to give us what we want or we will know 
"the reason why." 

In the first place they have not 4,000,000 voteis (don't be afraid 
of them) in all the woman-suffrage States. Don't get panicky when 
you hear a threat of 4,000,000 '* inflammable" votes. When they 
say they have 4,000,000 women voters go to your census and you 
-will find that, although given Illinois for good measure — Illinois 
-where, through a most undemocratic procedure partial suffrage was 
given to the women over the will of tne people who had refused to 
sign the proposition to submit the question of full suffrage to the 
voters — tnere are only 3,600,000 women of voting age, and that in- 
cludes all the women who could not vote because ox the naturaliza- 
tion laws, the Chinese women, all the negro and Indian women, and 
it includes all women of foreign birth, many of whom have not been 
naturalized. 

They may threaten you with that boycott, but they will not deliver 
the goods any more than they did in that boycott of 1914; because 
with all the endeavor they have made, the woman suffragists (and to 
their credit be it said, many of them have not desired so to do), the 
women suffragists have never yet been able to organize a woman's 
party. When the day comes in this country of ours that a woman's 
party is organized, wnen the day comes that the victory of women 
in this country of ours is a political victory wrested at the polls from 
reluctant men, then our country has lost something that all the votes 
of all the men and the women m it can never restore. [Applause.] 
But you can not get the woman's party. 

Mrs. Belmont hes promised us a women's civilization. She said we 
had had a man's civilization, and she declared that it had been a 
failure. Now, we are going to have a woman's civiUzation, and it is 
going to come to us via the Congressional Union which addressed you 
this sftemoon. They may threaten you with 4,000,000 voters, out 
you gentlemen who come from suffrage States know that the woman's 
vote divides up just about as the man's vote — is not that true ? 

Mr. Williams. Mrs. George 

Mrs. George. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Williams. I want to get your views on one question, the 
question I raised awhile ago, which was the controlling question in 
my mind. 

The Chairman. Mr. Williams, will you excuse me for a moment? 
We have news from the House that a very important vote is about 
to be taken and there is an urgent call and. we must go immediately. 
Mrs. George, what would you propose that we should do; we may not 
be able to get back again this afternoon? 

Mr. Williams. May I conclude my Question so that she may 
answer it when the committee comes back? 

Mrs. Dodge. What is your pleasure? I see no reason why you 
should not go immediately, as we have most finished, anyway, and 
why not stop the hearing now ? 
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The Chaibmax. How much longer would you expect to take? 

Mrs. Dodge. We would not detain you more tnan five minutce 
longer. 

Tne Chairman. If you can conclude in five minutes, then we might 
stop here and you may extend your remarks in the record so as to 
have them complete. 

Mrs. George. That will be perfectly satisfactory, if you will allow 
that. There are only one or two points which I wished to touch on, 
but if I can do that, it is perfectly satisfactory. You see, we are here 
under protest to ourselves; we did not want to appear here, but the 
other side was coming and so we had to come in protest. 

The Chairman. Mr. WilUams wants to ask his question so as to 
have it in the record, and you may answer it as best you can. Pro- 
ceed, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams. It is the question of uniform suffrage which I have 
already raised; that was the controlling reason which prompted my 
vote. 

Mrs. George. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Williams. Now I know there is a limited class of people, such 
as paupers, attainted persons, and convicts, that are excluded in the 
ballot m most of the States — it is rather uniform as to that. But 
here is a great half of our citizenship, the women of the land, denied 
that right except in certain States, which destroys the imiformity of 
the vote, because in one State they may vote and in another they can 
not; and that is a troublesome question to my mind upon wmch I 
would like to have your views. 

Mrs. George. The first question is, what shall we accept as our 
standard ? [Laughter.] 

If we are to have a standard qualification for voters — a uniformity 
in the electorate — shall we accept the standard of a minority or a 
majority of the States ? Shall Nevada dictate to New York or Cali- 
fornia, with its Asiatic problem unsolved, control Alabama's regu- 
lation of its electorate ? Unif ormitv of the electorate may be desir- 
able, but its attainment is blocked by the established and zealously- 
guarded right of the individual State to determine the qualification 
of its electorate. Meanwhile representation is imiform — ^based on 
population, not on the number of voters. 

The following is a graphic illustration of the relative population of 
man-suffrage and double-suffrage States: 

You were told this morning of the great aflSrmative vote for suf- 
frage. I am reminded of the story of my old friend the late Senator 
George Frisbie Hoar. He was walking through a graveyard with a 
friend and saw a tombstone with the sentiment engraved thereon, 
'*I still live'* — ''Look at that," said Mr. Hoar, '* the poor fellow down 
there doesn't know he is dead." If you review the figures in the 
document and ask to place on file^ you may make the application of 
the story. I thank you. 
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CAMPAIGN 8TATB8. 

New York 9,113,614 

Pennsylvania 7, 666, 111 

Ma«achii8ett8 3, 336, 414 

New Jereey 2, 537, 167 



22,652,306 



DOUBLE SUFFRAGE STATES. 

Kansas 1,690,»49 

Colorado 799, 024 

Montana 376, 053 

Wyoming 146, 965 

Utah..: 373,351 

Arizona 204, 364 

Idaho 325,594 

Nevada 81,875 

Washington 1, 141, 990 

Oregon 672,766 

California 2,377,649 

Illinois (partial) 5, 638, 591 

13, 828, 060 



POPULATION DIAGRAM 




Defeats and Failures of W^oman Suffrage. 

Woman suffrage is not a popular measure with the men and women of the United 
States. On spasmodic waves of Mormonism, Populism, Insurgency, and Socialism 
it hai been acfopted by 11 States with a total population of 8,189,495. 

After watching the experiment and record of woman suffrage in these States it has 
been defeated in the last three years (since 1912) in the legislatures of 18 States, with 
a population of over 30,000 000 people — Alabama Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Maine, Minnesota, Mar>'Iand, N.orth Carolina, New Hampshire, 
Ne-v Mexico, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Carolina. Texas, Vermont, and Virginia. 

Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and North Dakota have also defeated the suffrage 
proportion in their legislatures after the test at the polls proved an overwhelming 
majority against it. 

Since 1912 woman suffrage amendments have been defeated by popular vote 13 
times and by 11 States. Michigan and Ohio put the measure twice before their 
electorates, and it was defeated in each case bv a much lai]ger majority the second 
time. In 1912 the majority against woman suffrage in Michigan was only 760 votes. 
The suffragists were jubilant, and felt it would not be difficult to overcome this small 
opposition. It was resubmitted to the people in 1913, and defeated by a majority of 
over 96,000. In 1912 the suffragists polled 247,375 votes in favor of the amendment. 
In 1913 they only received 168,738. 

Ohio defeated the amendment in 1912 by a majority of 87,455, and in 1914 by a 
majority of 182,905. 

In both States the increased opposition was due to the fact that not only the anti- 
■uffragists, men and women, were oetter organized, but that the conservative element 
was aroused to the danger that lurks in woman suffrage and took the trouble to vote to 
defeat it. 
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FBNNSTLVANIA POPULAR VOTE. 

In Pennsylvania woman suffrage was defeated by 55,686 majority on a very light 
vote. Eighty-six thousand men in the city of Philadelphia alone, who voted for 
mayor, did not vote at all on the amendment. 

The suffragists have been organized in Pennsylvania over 60 years, and the So- 
cialists are also well organized through the State and worked hard for the amendment. 
The suffragists may be said to have roistered their full strength, about 14 per cent 
of the voters of the State. 

The majority of the easy-^oing optimistic antifiuffragistB, as in Michigan and Ohio 
the first time, failed to register their protest. 

In Pennsylvania the antisuffragists won the majority of the counties and the vote 
in the State, outside of Philadelphia, shows 10,414 majority against suffrage. The 
total State majority against is greater than the total majorities of any two States 
adopting woman suffrage. 

DRY STATES AND COUNTIES **ANTI." 

The "dry" counties, like Huntingdon and Bedford, in spite of thorough oiganiza- 
tion and vicious attacks on antisufi'rage workers in these counties by the suffrage 
leaders, the rural districts, the industrial centers not dominated by Socialists, and 
the ^wo big cities, gave a majority against woman suffrage. Only one dry State has 
adopted woman suffrage — Kansas. North Dakota, prohibition for over 25 years, 
defeated woman suffrage at the polls in 1914, and six other '*dry " States have defeated 
it in their legislatures. 

The only two States to adoj)t woman suffrage since 1912 have been Montana and 
Nevada. The two "wettest" States in the Union, the two States with the smallest 
percentage of women to men and with the smallest proportion of married men. 

MORMONS STRONG SUPPORTERS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Ex-Senator Frank G. Cannon, of Utah, says the Mormam Church is intrenched in 
11 States, the exact 11 States where women vote. In a recent interview Mr. Cannon 
said that 232 Mormon priests had plural wives in 1910. The Mormons want woman 
suffrage for the simple reason the more wives they have the more votes they control. 
Polygamy is one form of Feminism. 

PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE. 

Suffragists are fond of threatening legislators by telling them women will be able 
to dictate the choice of the next President because of Qieir 11 suffrage States and 
Illinois. On the same principle the Mormons will be able to dictate who shall be the 
next President of the United States, because Mormonism, says ex-Senator Cannon, 
is in control of these 11 woman suffrage States. This threat of defeating candidates 
the suffragists have never been able to carry out. The men blacklisted in Massa- 
chusetts by the suffragists were all elected and the efforts of Mrs. Belmont and her 
Congressional Union to organize women of the Western States as a party have been 
utterly unsuccessful. 

The facts are these: Representation under double suffrage is exactly the same as 
under male suffrage, both in the electoral collie and in Congress, as the total popula- 
tion and not the voters is the unit of representation. A State counts women and 
children, because it considers they should be represented by the men of the State: 
therefore a State with woman suffrage can elect no more representatives or presidential 
electors, nor send more delegates to a national convention than a male suffrage State. 

Sec ond . it has been proven that the majority of women in the Western States do 
not want to vote, and only vote because they feel compelled to do eg, and they will 
not vote as the suffragists tell them. 

WOMEN IN SUFFRAGE STATES. 

Mrs. Frederick H. Colbum, press chairman of the San Francisco District of the 
Federation of Women's Clubs, and a well-known lecturer, says: "I am convinced 
that 80 per cent of the women of the State do not want suffrage. The suffragists nrove 
that themselves by keeping up the a3;itation here. I vote because, as it was forced 
upon us, I feel we should use it, and because my husband as'ced me to at the last 
election, but if we hid a referendum I would vote a^nst suffrage based on actual 
experience. You have only to consider the position of women before and since equal 
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BufFrage. Wom^n do not begin to have the same status in law as they had before they 
had the franchise, and this they must expect." 

In all woman suffra^ States it has been proven that the men elected to offices would 
have been elected without the votes of the women, because women, for the most part, 
vot« as their husbands do, and the only thing double suffrage has done has been to 
increase taxea, add to the burden of government, weaken the electorate, injure the 
women and increase the Socialist vote and influence. Woman suffrage has not suc- 
ceeded in passing as good l^islation for women and children as has been passed in 
male suffrage States. Woman suffrage has not solved the liquor question, nor suc- 
ceeded in forming a woman's party to defeat candidates who are opposed to woman 
suffrage. 

A New York newspaper, strongly opi)osiDg woman suffrage, says it has trebled its 
circulation in Pennsylvania since adopting this editorial policy. 

STATE, NOT NATIONAL ISSUE. 

It is because suffragists know that the majority of the people, especially of the 
women, are against double suffrage, that they have determinea to force it through a 
congressional amendment. Even the Shafroth amendment, which was to allow State 
referendum, they have repudiated, because they realize that they can not win a well- 
informed electorate, now that the antisuffrage women are active. Their desire is to 
abolish forever the right of the State to regulate its suffrage, so that even should votes 
for women prove a di^race and a drawback to this Nation, or to any individual 
State, on account of local conditions, it would be almost impossible to repeal it. 

This is unjust, undemocratic, unpatriotic, and un-^merican. Suffrage is a State, 
not a Federal issue, and by puttii^ this question to the legislatures and before the 
people, the several States of the Union are on record as opposed to the Federal amend- 
ment, and hold that as conditions in different States are different, so the decision in 
this matter should be left to the voters in each individual State. 

Woman suffrage has been defeated hy popular vote. 



State. 


Year. 

1912 
1914 
1912 
1913 
1912 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 


Majority 
against. 


Ohio 




87,455 


Ohio 


182,905 


Mi hi -an 


760 


Mihinn 


96.144 


Wi^:x)nsin 


91,478 


K"ebras>a 


10,104 


Missouri 


140,: 06 


North DaVo ta 


9,401 


South I>a^ota ". 


11,914 


New Jersey 


61,?73 


New York 


195,000 


Massachusetts 


133,447 


Pennsylvania 


55,686 







The population of these eleven male suffrage States is over four times that of the 
eleven woman suffrage States. 
Woman suffrage is going, not coming. 



(Statenn^nt of J. H. Adrian8:) 

No student familiar with the history of the United States will question that the 
Colonies, before the formation of the Union or the States thereafter, prescribed tests 
of citizenship within ^e Colony or State, and that a per- on popsess ing the requisite 
State qualifications was, by reason of that fact eoleljr, a citizen of the Nation in which 
the State was a component part. Familiar illustrations of this are the residence, tax, 
criminal, and educational tests common to practically every State in the Union. 
Prom 1776 to 1868 every State had the unquestioned right to prescribe tests of fran- 
chise within its border, as well for State as national elections. An elector of the 
State was, for that reason, accepted as an elector of the Nation. The latter during 
this period never asserted a right to transfer this power from the State to the Federu 
Government. The Declaration of Independence (July 4, 1776) did not hint at such 
withdrawal of power from the States audits lodgement with the Federal Government. 
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The articles of Confederation (July 9, 1778) will be scanned in vain for any sxich 
abstraction of power from the States. The ordinance of 1787 (July 13) is silent on that 
subject. The Constitution (Mar. 4, 1789) in its distribution of powers to the execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial departments makes no provision for transferring this 
power from the State to the Nation. Article I, section 2, contrarily provides: 

**The electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State legislature." 

In other words, any elector qualified to vote for a candidate for the most numeroiu 
branch of the State legislature was competent to vote for a Representative in Con- 
gress or a President at a national election. In the enumeration of 25 powers granted 
to Congress by the Constitution, prescribed in section 8 of Article I thereof, with the 11 
limitations in the exercise of sucn powers specified in section 9 of Article I, no mention 
is made of the power to prescribe tests of franchise by the Federal Government. All 
powers not granted were reserved by the States. So that very little, if any, doubt 
can be entertained that up to March 4, 1789, any test of franchise, such as is before 
the court in the amendment of 1910 to the Oldahoma constitution, prescribed by 
a State, even if it applied to a national election, would be within its reserved power, 
obedience to which would not justify the indictment of its citizens in the Federal 
court. Even after the proclamation of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments the 
Federal courts have conceded (McKay v. ( -ampbell, 1 Sawyer, 374; U. S. v. Anthony, 
5 C-hicago Legal News, 462) that the States were ehorn of the powers theretofore poi- 
sessed by them of creating tests of franchise only to the extent that such tests con- 
flicted with the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments. 

(Statement of Dr. Mary E. Walker, Proclamation :) 

The Unit-ed States (institution i;] "the citadel of our liberties," and supports of 
magnificent superstructure — ^the "solid grounds equal justice, policy, general utility." 

lidding the Star- Spangled Banner, that is surmounted with the dove of peace, 
with the power vested in me as the president of the Woman's United States Constitu- 
tion Association I here and now, in Washington, D. C, on the fifth day of January, 
1916, proclaim that the women of these United States "are, and of right ought to be," 
the equals of men politically, and go in a body to the polls on next November and 
cast their ballot for the presidential electors and all State officers, not only as a right 
but a duty to assist in the election of the best persons in the choice of a republican 
government. 

I further proclaim that the women of New Jersey and Maryland voted for the mem- 
bers of the legislatures of their States prior to the ratification of the United States 
Constitution, and that every one of the 13 States ratified the United States Constitu- 
tion, with both sexes voting with the same qualifications for such voting, and that 
in Article IV, section 2, of the United State;? Constitution it clearly states that all 
rights and immunitie:i is the property of all States, and this same foundation of this 
Government guarantee? a republican form of government to every State; Article IV', 
section 4, "and that if any State passes an act that is in conflict with the Constitution 
of the United States, clearly and forcibly pronounces such act null and void, and every 
State that has placed male in its constitution has made the word null and void, which 
simply means the same as though it had never been placed there, as it is in conflict 
with the principles of a government of equality of rights, not only but clearly states 
the fact in the United States Constitution. 

The registry laws are as clearly null and void if used to preclude woman from the 
preliminary to voting, and any registrar who refuses women to register should be taken 
before a judge and so charged, and if such judge does not put a mandamus on such 
failure to allow registration, then on election day swear in the vote, stating the preven- 
tion of registration". 

In Article IX "the enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage other rights retained by the people . * ' And franchise of 
women as well as man was retained by the paople of New Jersey until ill^ally by null 
and void acts in 1844. , . , , 

The President of the United States is sworn, or affirmed, to protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States, and when the petticoat brigade went to have him 
recommend to Congress the passage of an amendment for women to be voters he gave 
them such an answer that they will never ask again. lie is too good a lawyer not to 
know that women have always had the franchise from the Unitea States Constitution; 
and no such brigade will ever annoy the President on a tautology measure. 

Some of said p2tticoat brigade went in a body to the House of Representatives and 
demanded an entrance to the body of the House to exploit a Constitution scheme in 
women voting, but thev were met with such a rebufif that they were angered, and will 
not again attempt such a silly move, as the Sue Anthony amen4ment„to oe passed 
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>v the conatitutiozial lawyers of the grand United States Congress, the Senators and 
if embers of which will never pass an unnecessary amendment, which is ignorant 
autology. 

At the meeting of the suffrage association in Washington on December last, I was 
:he oldest 8u£fragist in the cause, but there was a concerted action among the Shaw 
2liquo to prevent women knowing what the crowning constitution argument is, and 
it a full meeting of the delates, Anna Shaw said, "it was hoped that the disturbing 
element at this meeting would take itself away,'' meaning that the argument in aues- 
bion would not be he£^. and although a lai^ number of delegates desired to near 
the same, the Shaw woman insisted on remaining president of the association until 
its close, although Mrs. Catt was elected president. This move was for the purpose 
[>f still sQuashing the constitution argument, which she succeeded in doing until the 
i 'oU^e Women's Association had a banquet, at which 1 was wearing the baidge of the 
order, as I had been all through the meetings, and I gave enouzh of the aigument in a 
(*lear voice that made the Southern delegates and many of the Middle West States and 
the Eastern States thoroughly disgusted with the action of the Shaw woman in pre- 
venting any light upon the woman question being suppressed, and about 150 printed 
papers showing up the real situation was given out to such delegates, who took them 
home to their duos. 

Below is given a part of such paper: 

SlNCB 1871 TRICKS HAVE BEEN PLATED AGAINST THE UNFTED STATES CONSTITUTION 
BY ASKING AN AMENDMENT, AND JUSTICE TO SISTER WOMEN DEMANDS THAT THET 
NOW BE INFORMED REGARDING THE DECEPTION PRACTICED ON THEM TO KEEP THEM 
IN IGNORANCE FOR THE PURPOSE OF GRAFT. 

Before 1871 it was not believed women were citizens and there was talk about 
amending the United States Constitution to make women citizens, but the crowning 
constitution argument proved that they were such, or they could not have been voting. 

The following is part of a speech in Albany, N. Y., before a committee of the Consti- 
tutional Convention, August 23, 1915: 

The Constitution of the United States that guarantees a republican form of govern- 
ment to every State, and declares any law passed bv any State to be null and void if 
in conflicf with the United States Constitution, and the word male in State constitu- 
tion is null and void, since in Article IV, section 2, the citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all privil^es and immunities of citizens of several States, and as the women 
in New Jersey and Maryland were voting before the United States Constitution was 
thought of, and continued to vote in New Jersey until 1844, and as all the 13 States 
ratified the United States Constitution, with the women voting, it holds good to-day 
that thev are citizens and 1^1 voters, and if the States do not declare the word male 
null ana void, the women will take their right, by going to the polls next fall and 
exercising legal rights. 

It is a painful duty I owe to the committee to relate the tricks of a few women to 
keep Other women in ignorance of the crowning constitution argument, 'The evil 
women do lives after them.'' 

After the writing of the crowning constitution argument (by request of the author), 
a thousand copies of the United States Constitution were published and delivered to 
all Members oi Congress. (See Senate Records, Fortynsecond Congress, 1871.) 

vSenator Sumner and Chief Justice Chase had stated what has been ^ven you in the 
rrown-ng constitution ailment, and the Women Suffrage Association had met in 
Lincoln Hall, Washington, D. C, and Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony led a fight 
against such ai^^ment, by setting a policeman to stand at the door of the anteroom 
ot said hall, while they labored with him to have him forcibly prevent the author of 
the argument from going on the platform, where she always spoke and was a mover of 
getting up the franchise meetings, and was first vice president when Lucretia Mott 
was president at the first laige meeting in Washington, and had given that argument 
at a previous session. This was in 1871. 

The policeman refused to do so. Printed copies of the argument were given to the 
audience after my speech in the day session and this clique well knew that women 
would give them no more money, to come and plead for an unnecessary and tautology 
"amendment" if they knew what the aigument was. 

At Columbia Theater, on F Street, Washington, D. C, in 1898, one of the sessions of 
Women's Franchise Association was entirely abandoned because of the insistence of 
both men and women to hear that argument, and the women who gave copies of the 
aipiment away, were ordered to stop the same or leave the building while clique 
women at the time were gi\'ing away amendment literature. 
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In 1901 MIbs Anthony and MIbs Shaw, while at a meeting of sufFragiBts at Osw^'. 
N. Y., were insif1;ent upon squashing a knowledge of the crowning constitution aigu- 
ment, and some woman took a dollar to them to make the author of the argument a 
member, so that they could hear said argument, when called for, it was refused her. 
although Miss Anthonv had uiged all women to pay a dollar and join the asBOciation. 
but they gave the dollar back and said Miss Anthony directed it to be given back V' 
Dr. Marv walker, thus preventing women from hearing the argument. 

At Albany, N. Y., in 1911, the chairman of the judiciary committee of tlie assembly 
had made an appointment that the author should be heard the same day that he had 
given the Anna Shaw crowd permission also to be heard . 

Rev. Anna Shaw presided over the speakers, and after calling upon every one wh" 
would respond, the chairman called on myself, and before I had uttered a dozec 
words, by concerted action, Anna Shaw arose, and with others, left the room in such 
confusion that tJie chairmaii appointed another day for me to speak; and a written 
letter is held by myself stating that "when New York had full franchise it would ho 
through a bill that I have written," and not by amendment of State constitution, that 
the Shaw faction was clamoring for. A short time before the hearing Anna iShaw 
sent a messenger to me asking me "not to speak, as it Would 8j>oil everything they 
were trying to do in getting an amendment to the State constitution." 

In my absence, while working in the sufTrage. cause in Illinois, this Shaw faction 
were in Albany, and new members not underptanding this subject were persiiade^i 
to accede to their wishes in their asking for an amendment to be voted upon in 191.'>. 
and New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and New Jersey were wheedled into 
such passage by the legislatures of such States, not knowing that such enabling ac* 
for men to vote upon me voting right of one part of the Republic was transcending 
their jurisdiction, since no part of a Republic has a right to vote for or against the 
voting rights of another part, since in a Republic there must be equal rights. 

At Wa«*hington after the chairman of the Senate committee had publicly announce*! 
that "I would speak at the next hearing," when the Shaw faction came with a crowd, 
they spoke and purposely used up all the time, by Anna Shaw's management, thus 
preventing the crowning constituiion argument being heard, as the greater part of 
the audience expected it would be. 

It is believed that if I had given that argument then that there would have been 
no report from the Senate Woman's Franchise Committee. But this argument ha> 
not laid dormant since its writing in 1871, for the governors of every State have hail 
this argument sent to them, and thus the idea of the sacredness of the United Statef^ 
Constitution has been promoted with literature sent to different parts of the countr> , 
with speeches. The few women's actions have been an excuse for men who desin' 
to delay the restoring of the rights of woman's franchise. I do not say "give, ' ' although 
they well know that the great law of justice would prevail, and because of this argu- 
ment 12 States have woman suffrage; as the Members of Congress were intelligent on 
the subject of the United States legislatures to remove the word male from the Con- 
stitution, which was done in their own way of procedure. But it was null and void, 
without removal. 

In New York City on three occasions this fall Shaw thwarted my giving the Unite<I 
States C-onstitution facts to prevent graft, and ha«^ten women's votes. 

At the hearing December 15, 1915, in the Capitol, she managed to use up all the 
time so that I was prevented from giving facts that show that we are entitled to vote 
now, and have been ever since the United States Constitution was ratified. 

Two years since, when the Shaw faction prevented my giving my argument as the 
chairman of the Woman Suffrage Committee of the Senate nad appointed, my speech 
was printed the last one in the report, but after numbers of the report had been given 
out the Shaw woinan wheedled an extra number of pages to be added that gave the 
association to which she belonged to be the last page, with her name prominent. 
"But there surely is some power that rightly suffers wrong." 

Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase and Senator Charles Sumner told the author per- 
sonally that "they were surprised that a woman's brain had seen the United States 
(constitution in its true light regarding women, as no jurist had seen it, and that it 
opened the door through which all women would walk and vote." 

EXPLANATION. 

As my argument was written in 1871, some people are astonished that an amendmeni 
to the United States Constitution has been introduced in every Congress since that 
time, and argued by certain women who knew the truth of the same; but to keep the 
masses of women from a knowledge of this argument, because they could not get 
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money from them if they knew that franchise rights were theirs through the United 
States Constitution, is shown above. 

At the last appearance of Anna Shaw, which was at the Poli's Theater, a brief time 
since, after the close of her function, Dr. Mary began to talk about the United States 
Constitution, and the Shaw woman put up both hands and "shooed *' the people away. 

MANDAMUS. 

The following is to instruct women regarding methods to obtain constitutional 
rij^hts: 

In Bouvier's Law Dictionary, Rawlers Revision, 1914, volume 2, page 2078, parage 
g:raph 2, on second column, near its center. 

When a clear legal right to a writ is shown, the court has no discretion about grant- 
ing a mandamus. 

Mode of proceeding is to first demand, and inform the party of the purpose. 

If refused, it should be absolute; but it may be by silence only. 

Parties should be made to understand that on a refusal, that legal redress will be 
resorted to without delay. 

Affidavits should be presented at the time of the application for a mandamus. 

CONSTITUTION OP THE UNITBD STATES SUPREME LAW OP THE LAND. 

It guarantees a republican form of government. Article IV, section 4. 

(^oiirts, legislatures, nor time itself can deprive citizens of the rights guaranteed by 
the United States Constitution. 

Franchise is property that can not be taken away, Law protects this property; 
call it tangible or intangible. 

Rights of individuals were not to be disturbed, and the United States Constitution 
did not take awav any of the existing rights at the time of its adoption. 

The intent of the law of the United States Constitution is clearly found in itaelf . 

The enumeration of other rights can not impair those not enumerated. 

It is despotism without control, for a part of the republic to prevent another part 
from the enjoyment of the property of the ballot. 

No State has any judicial power to legislate power to a part of the Republic to legis- 
late a power away from others, or to give franchise power to any citizens, since citizen- 
ship has its own power. 

It was 11 years after New Jersey women be^n to vote before the United States 
Constitution was ratified, and they voted extensively; and both men and women who 
were worth £50 voted. 

NEW JERSEY STATUTES. 

I^WB of 1790 provides that no person shall vote, except in the township wherein 
he or xhe resides. 

Laws of 1797 provide that all free inhabitants shall be entitled to vote. 

Dr. Mary. 

TELEGBAM OF CABOLIEE PATTEBSOV, PBESIDEET OEOBOIA 
ASSOCIATIOE OPPOSED TO WOMAN SUFFBAOE. 

Macon, Ga., Jammry 3, 1916. 
The Hon. E. Webb, 

JtuHciary Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
The Georgia association, opposed to suffn^e for women, hereby protest against the 
sweeping assertion made before yoiur committee that southern women want or need 
the ballot. We believe that it has done nothing to recommend itself where tried, 
although some good has been accomplished. In such communities in spite of its 
pemicioufl influence and that the power of women as women is far greater than as 
partisans, the race question will always be a serious one in our section and any new 
jaws will precipitate disaster to our people. 
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SERIAL n, PART 3. 



Committee on the Judiciary, 

House of Representatives, 
WasMnffton, D, C, Tuesday , February 1, 1916. 

The Committee on the Judiciary met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. 
Edwin Y. Webb (chairman), presiding;. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. Gentlemen, 
we have met this morning for the purpose of hearing from Franklin 
Carter and one or two other gentlemen who are opposed to woman 
suffrage. Mr. Franklin Carter. 

Mr. Carter. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Carter, state your name, address, and whom 
you represent. 

Mr. Carter. My full name is Franklin Carter, jr. I am secretary 
of the Man Suffrage Association, with headquarters at 27 William 
Street, New York City. 

The Chairman. How much time do you want, Mr. Carter? 

Mr. Carter. I think I can get through in a half an hour, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. Very well, we will hear you for half an hour. 

Mr. Carter. Thank you. 

STATEKEVT OF KB. FBAVKLIir CABTEB, JB., SECBETABY 
OF THE KAir-SVFFBAGE ASSOCIATION, NEW YOBK CITY, 
N. Y. 

Mr. Carter. It is not always a pleasant duty, gentlemen, to oppose 
the demands of women. It is a particularly delicate question to 
oppose an individual woman, but it is, to us, as we view it, a moral 
duty to oppose this demand of votes for women. 

We do it on the basis of our moral duty; not moral in the sense of 
immorality, which has been raised, but in the broad moral sense, and 
in the sense that we believe is good for womankind, for womanhood, 
for the State, and for the country. 

We are also opposed to the enfranchisement of women for economic 
reasons and for constitutional and pohtical reasons. 

First, let us look at its effect upon women. During the campaigns 
that have just taken place in the Eastern States it has had the effect 
of drawing into the streets a large number of women and girls, some 
of them not entirely of mature age. It has had the effect of bringing 
them into questionable and close contact with varied kinds of people 
in the streets. It has had the tendency to detract from the qualities 
which we feel that are truly feminine and for which we reverence 
womankind. 
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In SO far as it affects women in this way it is undermining the 
influences of the home, Upon which our Nation, States, and cities 
depend. 

If we glance over the records — and we must base some of our claims 
upon the facts, as we see them where suffrage has been tried — ^we 
natiu*ally again reciu* to the State of Colorado, with her 23 years of 
suffrage for women. Before the general war depression the bonds of 
Colorado were depreciated. The loan of 1912 foimd no takers. 
Public confidence was lacking. The government was inefficient. 

Collier's Weekly, an advocate of woman suffrage, in May, 1914, 
said that the trouble in Colorado comes from an a^olute faUxire of 
government there. 

The average State tax for 1912, according to the assessed valuation 
of property for 1860-1912, published by flie Census Bureau, was a 
httle over $40 per $1,000. In looking over the tabulation of attached 
rates in the various States, we find that in the suffrage States it is 
almost invariably above the rates in the other States. 

Mr. Gard. How do you associate your quotation from Collier's 
Weekly in regard to the collapse of the government in Colorado with 
the facts that women have suffrage there? 

Mr. Carter. That is very difficiut to show directly, but that is the 
fact. The basis of the argument is that, although women have 
claimed they would better conditions, the influence of women has 
apparently never been able to cope with your superior physical force 
which is elemental in government, and which belongs to men. 

Mr. Nelson. Might the argument not be that but for woman suff- 
rage in Colorado conditions might be worse there ? 

Mr. Carter. I hardly think mat is possible, sir. 

Mr. Gard. How larjge a proportion of the women have voted up 
to the time you mention, in Colorado? 

Mr, Carter. I can not give you the statistics. In regard to con- 
ditions in Colorado, it has oeen testified that the red-light district is 
used by the party in power, and the women are called on not merely 
to vote, but to repeat. Women in Colorado have absolutely failed 
to show that woman suffrage has accomplished its purpose. The 
Ladies Home Journal of Apru 1, 1911, gave a list of Colorado women, 
among them many prominent citizens of Colorado, who testified as 
to the failure of woman suffrage. 

Mr. Carlin. Do you contend that women have failed to exercise 
their right of suffrage, or is it that they have used it in the wrong 
direction ? 

Mr. Carter. They have faded to take the proper interest in civic 
affairs. The effect of woman suffrage has not been to bring out the 
fact that women are truly interested politically in bettering condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Gard. Has there been any movement to return to strictly 
manhood suffrage in Colorado? 

Mr. Carter. 1 think there has, yes. I have had reports to that 
effect. I do not know whether they are authentic or not. But the 
citizens have a feeling that the time will come when woman suffrage 
will be repealed in Colorado. 

Mr. Steele. Is it not a fact that men are likewise responsible for 
the condition which exists, just as well as women are ? 
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Mr. Carter. It is unquestionably true that men are guilty of 
negligence in many cases, but the basis of the ai^ument is not the 
purpose of condemning or criticizing women, but to show that, upon 
tlie basis of government, with their aspirations and their ideals 
and all the noble motives which women have and which they bring 
to us, they do not enforce the law and do not appreciably assist or 
effectively assist in carrying out the mandates of the law. 

In Colorado we had a very serious condition of affairs, ia which the 
Federal troops had to be called in. The reply of the suflfragists to 
this statement is that other States have had similar industrial condi- 
tions in which the appearance of troops was necessary. It is true, 
however, that the troops are all men troops. And, of course, we 
would all rue the day when we should have women Federal troops. 

Mr. Carlin. You <io not think there is any disposition to organize 
an anny of that sort ? 

Mr. Carter. No. 

Mr. Nelson. 1 suppose if you spoke as a married man you would 
he afraid of women troops? 

Mr. Carter. I happen to be a married man. 

For the purpose of getting into the record the tax rate in 1912 

The Chairman. That may go in. 

Mr. Danforth. How long has Colorado had suffrage? 

Mr. Carter. Twenty-three years. 

Mr. Danforth. Have the laws of Colorado in the 23 years then 
have had woman suffrage there unproved the conditions of women 
in that State? 

Mr. Carter. Replies to inquiries do not seem to indicate that con- 
ditions have been improved. We do not claim that is necessarily 
due to the fact that they have womain suffrage there or that it is due 
to any overt act on the part of women. We do claim suffrage has not 
assisted in the betterment of conditions. It has not improved them 
in any way. 

Mr. Gard. Have they a minimum wage for women in Colorado ? 

Mr. Carter. I believe they have. 

Mr. Williams. What were those dates you mentioned in which the 
tax rates are given ? 

Mr. Carter. 1860 to 1912. 

Mr. Williams. In what States? 

Mr. Carter. In Idaho, Colorado, Utah, Montana, Arizona, Wash- 
inffton, Nevada, California, Oregon, Wyoming, and Kansas. 

Mr, Williams. What is the tax rate ? 

Mr. Carter. In Idaho the tax rate is given as $4.15 per $100, or 
841.50 per $1,000. 

The Chairman. That is the State tax ? 

Mr. Carter. The average State tax. 

The Chairman. That doesn't include anv municipal taxes ? 

Mr. Carter. That is the average of all tfie taxes. 

Mr. Thomas. Do you know what the State tax is, independently 
of municipal taxes ? 

Mr. Carter. No. 

Mr. Thomas. That must be wrong. It must be $40 per $1,000. 

Mr. Carter. I thought I said $4.15 per $100 and $41.50 per $1,000. 

Mr. Thomas. Yes. 

Mr. Williams. That is in what State? r^^^^T^ 
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Mr. Carter. Idaho. 

Mr. Williams. What year ? 

Mr. Carter. That is taken from the rates assessed from 1860 to 
1912. 

Mr. Gard. 1860 to 1912? 

Mr. Carter. Yes. That is the average tax rate for 1912, taken 
from the book which contains the average rates for those years. 

Mr. Nelson. What is that quoted from ? 

Mr. Carter. From statistics as prepared by myself from theCeasus 
records. 

Mr. Carlin. What is the rate of interest on borrowed monev in 
Idaho? 

Mr. Carter. I do not know. 

Mr. Gard. What is the public debt in Idaho for 1912? 

Mr. Carter. I do not know. 

Mr. Gard. This would not be of especial value, this mere bald 
statement of the rate. 

Mr. Williams. Do you know whether it is assessed upon the full 
value or upon the assessed value as fixed by the assessors ? 

Mr. Carter. My impression is that it is the full value. 

Mr. Williams. What we want is something more than an iInp^e^- 
sion. We want the facts. What are the facts ? 

Mr. Carter. I do not know that. I merely took these statistics 
as the basis for comparison. 

Mr. Williams. Are not all those new Statas ? 

Mr. Carter. This Ust of States ? 

Mr. Williams. What is the list of States ? Give it to us, please. 

Mr. Carter. This list of States ? 

Mr. Williams. What is the list of States ? Give it to us, please. 

Mr. Carter. Idaho, Colorado, Utah, Montana, Arizona, Washing- 
ton, Nevada, California, Oregon, Wyoming, and Kansas. 

Mr. Williams. What is the basis in CaUfomia ? What is the 
rate there? 

Mr. Carter. In California it is $2.15 per $100, or $21,50 per 
$1,000. 

Mr. Williams. Isn't it true that the tax is higher in all new States 
than in the older States, without regard to the question of suffrage? 

Mr. Carter. I think it is in some instances. 

Mr. Williams. Isn't that true generally? 

Mr. Carter. I am not familiar enough with that to say. 

Mr. Danforth. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Carter, Yes. 

Mr. Nelson. You mean in the East that it brought women into 
the streets where such imtoward conditions prevailed ? 

Mr. Carter. I mean that in the campaign which they have been 
carrying on, they have spoken on street corners, stood on street 
comers, and solicited subscriptions for their campaign in New York 
State. I know that in going from my office to the station I often 
met as many as ten or more at different points, who would solicit 
subscriptions and ask for assistance in the suffrage propaganda. 

Mr. Gard. Have you has any experience on what is popularly 
known as *'tag day," when women solicited subscriptions ana assist- 
ance for purely charitable purposes ? 

Mr. Carter. Yes, sir. r^^^^^l^ 
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Mr. Gard. Did you see anything immoral in that procedure, Mr. 
Carter? 

Mr. Carter. No, but I have seen instances where it has been grossly 
overdone. 

Mr. Gard. That may be, too. 

Mr. Carter. And I can not feel that in every instance it has been 
t*specially beneficial to the children who have been engaged in it, 
although the motive is highly ideal. 

Mr. Gard. Supposing the women were out soliciting subscriptions 
for the purpose of the establishment of a playground for children. 
These women would collect money for the establishment of plav- 
o^rounds for children who would otherwise have to go out into the 
streets for their recreation, if they had any. Don't you think it is all 
right for them to do that ? 

Mr. Carter. I think the motive is highly good. 
Mr. Gard. Is not the end good also. 

Mr. Carter. The end is good if it is accomplished, but the ouestion 
of influence upon the character of the people who solicit trie sub- 
scriptions upon the streets may be a very grave question. It is a 
grave question, this influence upon the children. 

Mr. Nelson. You would not hke to have the women remain at 
home in their parlors and drink tea and keep away from things and 
out of touch and contact with humanity? 

Mr. Carter. Not at all, sir. I feel there are conditions which 
render things very different, but feel that in a State like New York, 
or in a city like New York City, it is very unwise to allow women 
to go out into the streets under such conditions to talk and solicit 
subscriptions. There may be places where that will do very well, 
but I do not think New York City is one of them ? 

Mr. Morgan. You mean it is not safe for women to speak there 
in the streets to business men and others. Do you not think it is the 
business of women just as much as it is the business of men to see 
that these conditions are improved ? As a matter of fact, isn't it 
the business of men exclusively to see that the conditions are so 
improved as to make it safe for women to sy>eak on the streets ? 

Mr. Carter. I do; yes. I am not excusing the men for failing 
to improve conditions. Nor do I find fault with the women for 
their motives, for their noble purpose in going out and soliciting 
subscriptions for playgrounds and charitable institutions. I think 
the purpose is ideal. 

Mr. Nelson. I have a niece who has graduated from a State 
university, who specialized in sociology, and who in New York 
City is engaged in the work of improving the conditions of the poor, 
bringing aid and assistance for charitable institutions. She has 
come in contact all the time and does come in contact all the time 
with the lower classes — if it may please you for me to use that term. 
Do you think she is in any danger 1 What experience have you had 
with conditions outside of New York City ? 

Mr. Carter. Well, sir, I have had some experience in California, 
and have seen a little of conditions out there. I have also seen 
conditions in Chicago; I have seen conditions in Arizona; I have 
seen conditions ih North Carohna; I have seen conditions in 
Florida; I have seen conditions in South Carolina, in Maryland, 
in New Hampshire, in Maine, in Massachusetts, in Connecticut, 
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and in northern New York, and in New York City, and humanity is 
much the same. 

Mr. Nelson. Now, your position is this, if I follow you: You say 
there are certain conditions in New York City, which are very bad. 
Are you in iavor of those conditions remaining as they are? 

Mr. Carter. No, certainly not; but as long as human nature 
remains as it is, I see no waj of eliminating them. 

Mr. Nelson. Your idea is to keep women entirely away from 
the contaminating influence of mankind ? 

Mr. Carter. Not without some reservation. 

Mr. Nelson. I want to get an idea of what sphere of activity you 
want to place women in. 

Mr. Carter. It is not a question of their sphere of activity. The 
idea is not to get no assistance from them, but is against compelling 
them, from a sense of duty, to take a part in the political activities 
of men, which wiQ subject them to these dangers. 

Mr. Nelson. Have you ever seen an instance where conditions were 
improved when women entered into the affairs of men? 

Mr. Carter. Yes, sir; a good many. 

Mr. Nelson. Just name an instance. 

Mr. Carter. I think almost every one of the great charities and 
every one of the great 

Mr. Nelson (interposing). Name one specific instance. 

Mr. Carter. The Red CSoss. 

Mr, Nelson. The women have hurt by their work in the Red 
Cross, is that what you say ? 

Mr. Carter. I say ''helped.'' 

Mr. Nelson. I said **hurt.'' 

Mr. Carter. I thought you said '* helped." 

Mr. Nelson. Well, now, I will ask you if you have ever seen or 
known of an instance — of an institution, for example — ^where women 
have hurt conditions by entering into the affair ? They have alwai^ 
been helpful, as far as I have seen. Now, has it ever been your 
experience that they have been harmful ? 

Mr. Carter. I do not profess a particular knowledge of the con- 
ditions of society which forms the red light district; but I have seen 
such collections of humanity in London, in Paris, and in New York 
City. It is a very difficult thing to take a woman on any such 
ground as that, but those collections of women are more or less 
organized and are certainly a baneful influence in society. 

Mr. Nelson. You assume that they will come in ? 

Mr. Carter. I assume that they are a part of humanity; yes. 

Mr. Nelson. Is that the only thing you are fearful of, that that 
kind of woman will get in ? 

Mr. Carter. That is not the only element. That is only one 
element. 

Mr. Nelson. Doesn't it take in every man just as well as every 
woman ? 

Mr. Carter. Yes. 

Mr. Nelson. And don't you think that if that is a ground for 
excluding women from the vote that men ought to be excluded also ? 

Mr. Carter. I am not prepared to pass upon the men's electorate. 

Mr. Wn^LiAMs. Don't you think the women have helped the cause 
of temperance ? / 
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Mr. Carteb. Individual women have helped the cause of tem- 
perance; yes, sir. 

Mr. Williams. Don* t you know that women have voted in Illinois 
to put the siJoons out oi business in nine-tenths of Illinois territory? 
Don't you know that women's votes did that? 

Mr. Carter. I was not aware of that. 

Mr. Williams. Are you not aware that local option has swept the 
saloons out of Illinois, practically ? 

Mr. Carter. I was aware of the fact that they had local option 
there and that it had produced a material effect in Illinois. 

Mr. Williams. Ana that has been done since women had the right 
to vote in the State of DlinoLs, too. 

Mr. Carter. That may be. 

Mr. Williams. Only in two instances in the State of Illinois where 
woman's vote has not been largely in favor of temperance, and it is 
largely the women's vote which has put the saloon out of business in 
that State. There were only two instances in which women's vote 
was against it. 

Mr. Carter. I think there would be some instances like that all 
over the coimtry, where women's vote might be a benefit, but with 
the preponderating evidence I can not see that the basis of govern- 
ment, tne principles upon which our country was founded and for 
which our fathers fougnt, bled, and died, that power which requires 
physical force in the protection of life, liberty, and property, of homes 
of men and of women and children, can be benefited oy tlie votes of 
women. 

Mr. Williams. Having furnished the necessary majority of votes 
to put the saloons in Illinois out of business, and to put the saloons 
out of business in hundreds of places outside of Illinois, would you 
say that they have not accomplished much through getting the ballot 
and through their use of the ballot ? 

Mr. Carter. I should say if they had done so, they had accom- 
plished something. 

Mr. Williams. Now, won't they be found on the right side of every 
question, just as they are found on the right side of the temperance 
question ? 

Mr. Carter. They will be found on both sides of every question, if 
you please, sir. 

Mr. Williams. That has not been so in Illinois. There were oidy 
two instances in the State of Illinois where the woman's vote was 
agamst prohibition. 

Mr. TiiOMAS. Out in the State of Kentucky we have 12 counties in 
which there is local option, and in 10 counties there is not a saloon 
anywhere, and that has been accomplished without the aid of women's 
vote in Kentucky. 

The Chairman. According to the press reports, out in California 
prohibition was defeated by the women's votes, and defeated over- 
whelmingly. I think that is also true in South Dakota. 

Mr. Danforth. Yes. 

Mr. Volstead. They don't vote in South Dakota. 

The Chairman. Don't they ? 

Mr. Volstead. No; they don't vote there. 

Mr. Nelson. The reason why prohibition failed in California was 
because that is a wine-producing State. That is a great industry out 
there. They defeated prohibition in order to protect their industry. 
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The Chairman. A charge has been made that women in San 
Francisco went to the polls from the imderworld, and that the 
respectable women of the city didn't go at all. 

Mr. Volstead. How about Washington and Oregon ? They voted 
it down out there. 

Mr. Morgan. Is it not a fact, Mr. Carter, that the organized liquor 
interests of the country are against woman suffrage ? 

Mr. Carter. Why, so far as I can gather from my experience in 
New York State during the recent campaign I find no evidence that 
the liquor interests have assisted us in the campaign in any way, 
shape, or form. 

Mr. Volstead. Didn't the liquor interests in your State pass a 
resolution against woman suffrage ? 

Mr. Volstead. Wasn't that in New York? 

Mr. Carter. No, sir. 

Mr. Volstead. I thought it was in New York. It was in some 
northeastern State. 

Mr. Morgan. Isn't it a fact that the so-called liquor int^rest^, 
manufacturing, wholesale and retail, generally, are opposed to woman 
suffrage ? Do you mean to say that you have no knowledge of that 
fact? 

Mr. Carter. I have no knowledge of it. I have heard rumors that 
in States where woman suffrage has been beaten that the liquor 
interests were back of us, but, to my knowledge duVing the campaign 
in New York State we have received absolutely no financial assistance 
or any other assistance, so far as I know, from the liquor interests. 

Mr. Morgan. Do you know of a single large manufacturer of beer 
that has helped the woman suffrage cause ? 

Mr. Carter. I am not familiar with that. I have no accusations 
to make. 

Mr. Morgan. I have heard the charge, and I wondered if you knew, 

Mr. Carter. I don't know. It seemed to me that the cnarge was 
utterly fake, and that it was very ill-founded and unjust, the charge 
that we had back of us the liquor interests. 

The Chairman. There was a man by the name of Taylor who wrote 
an article not long ago, which I read, and in which it was stated that 
in a parade which your people were interested in, or in which you were 
represented, a detachment of women from the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union was not allowed to carry their banner in the 
parade. They came up with their banner but were told that they 
could not parade with their banner. It was charged that the liquor 
interests made them take the banner out of the parade. It is Mr. 
Taylor who makes the charge, and he seems to be quite an intelligent 
writer, and gives the circumstances of the case, the time, and place, 
and the names of people connected with it. He further states in con- 
nection with the subject of women suffrage — and he gives figures to 
support his contention — that the divorce rate in woman suffrage 
States is much higher than in purely manhood suffrage States. 

Mr. Carter. I have some figures on that, but the United States 
Census divorce statistics are not very satisfactory. I do not mean 
they are imsatisf actory in the sense that they are not in favor of our 
side of the case, but in the sense that they are not uniform. They are 
not necessarily an argument in favor of woman suffrage, or against it, 
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s the baais upon which these statistics have been obtained lays them 
>peix to serious question as a basis of argument for either side. 

I should like to put on the record the following divorce statistics, 
s^hich present some conclusive evidence. 

Exhibit H. 



DIVORCE AND SUFFRAGE. 

iBtatLstics compiled by "Hiss Minnie Bronson, formerly special agent of the United States Department of 

Labor.] 



divorces per 100,000: 

Washington 184 

Montana 167 

Colorado 158 

Indiana 142 

Arkansas » 136 

Or^on 134 

Texas » 131 

Oklahoma* 122 

Idaho 120 

Arizona 119 

W3roming , 118 

Maine 117 



Divorcee per 100,000 — Continued. 

Indiim Territory 113 

New Hampshire 112 

Nevada 2 ill 

Kansas 109 

i California 108 

I Rhode Island 105 

I Michigan 104 

! Missouri 103 

I Illinois 100 

South Dakota 96 

I Iowa 93 

Utah^ 92 



But it is obviously unfair to base the percentage of divorce upon the whole popula- 
tion, for in the Western States there has been a great influx of unmarried men and 
women. A fairer basis is to rank the States on the number of divorces in every 100,000 
of the married population, and the following table gives this: 



Divorces per 100,000 married population: 

Washington 513 

Montana 497 

Colorado 409 

Arkansas 399 

Texas 391 

Oregon 368 

Wyoming 361 

Indiana 356 

Idaho 347 

Oklahoma 346 

Arizona 344 

Indian Territory 326 



Divorce per 100,000 married population — 
Continued. 

Nevada 315 

California 297 

Kansas. 286 

Mame 282 

Missouri 281 

Rhode Island 281 

Utah 274 

New Hampshire 272 

South Dakota 270 

North Dakota 268 

Illinois 267 



It will be seen that the Woman Suffrage States are not behind in 
these records. 

I would like to place in the record the statistics that have been 
obtained in regard to prohibition States. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

Mr. Carlin. Have you the rate of taxation for Kansas ? 

Mr. Carter. Yes. 

Mr. Carlin. What is that? 

Mr. Carter. It is $1.02 per $100, or $10.20 per $1,000. 

Mr. Carlin. You say it is $1.02 per $100, or $10.20 per $1,000? 

Mr. Carter. Yes. The rate in Kansas is low, and the census 
bulletin states that it shows a reduction because of the change in the 
method of assessment. I have not been able to get it exactly. That 
is, I have not been able to ascertain exactly what change was made. 

'Arkansas, Texas, and Oklahoma owe nearly three-fourths of the divorces In those States to negio popn- 
■atioQ. according to the census reports. The hepro population runs from '20 per cent in Oklahoma to 26.7 
f^r cent in Texas, but the divorce? form 53.7 per cent of all di\orces jiranted. 

* Divorce States. Divorce could be obtained in both th«?e States by a resilience of six months. 

* Mormon State, three-fourths of the population in v. hich divorce is practically prohibited by the churc^ 
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The Chairman. They got prohibition out there in Kansas long 
before women began to vote out there, did they not ? 

Mr. Carter. Yes. 

Mr. Thomas. Have they, as a matter of fact, ever gotten pro- 
hibition in Kansas ? 

Mr. Taggart. Oh, yt*s; they have prohibition out there. We 
have prohibition. 

The Chairman. Down m North Carolina there are 95 per cent of 
the women who do not want to vote. They are perfectly satisfied 
with the moral progress men have made for them. 

Mr. Carter. Where is that ? 

The Chairman. North Carolina. 

Mr. Volstead. Is there any liquor down there ? 

The Chairman. No; you can not buy any there and you can not 
import any. You can not import a pint into North Carolina. 

ilr. Nelson. What is the old proverb ? What did the governor 
of North Carolina say to the governor of South Carolina ? [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. Williams. He said, **It is a long time between drinks.'' 

Mr. Taggart. Mr. ("artcr, are you presenting those figures for the 
purpose of exciting us or getting us worried about increased taxation i 

Mr. Carter. No. 

Mr. Taggart. Don't worry. Of all the States in the Union, the 
one best able to pay taxes has woman suffrage. Women have 
voted just once in Kansas, arid 1 do not know that the rate has been 
raised since they voted, but they are getting along very well and 
working along just splendidly. vSometimes they worry about Brook- 
lyn, but it is only a passing whim. 

Mr. Williams. About what ? 

Mr. Taggart. About BrooklyiL They have heard of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Carter. A similar instance of a congested commimity, show- 
ing the ineffectiveness of women's votes to better conditions is found 
in San Francisco. According to the New Republic for May 1. 1915. 
at the election in November, 1914, the San Francisco vote snowed 
that State prohibition, the eight-hour law, the abatement of houses 
of prostitution, and the abolition of prize fighting were all defeated 
by big majorities. Although some of those things obtain in Cali- 
fornia, the congested commimities come under the influence of the 
political machine, and apparently were against those betterments. 

Mr. Volstead. Wasn t that due largely to the exigencies of a 
world's fair. Wouldn't it be fair to take that into consideration ? 

Mr. Carter. It may be so. 

Mr. Volstead. I have known saloons to stay open all night and 
Sundays on occasions of that kind. 

Mr. Carter. That was in 1914 ? 

Mr. Volstead. In 1914; yes. 

Mr. Carter. In the campaign in New York State there have been 
various kinds of documents circulated by the suffrarists. I should 
like to read a few statements from some of them and show the sex 
antagonism and show the lack of study of the laws which they exhibit 
in these documents. Thev apparently have no conception of the 
spirit of the laws as carried out oy men. 

The Chairman. Very well, you may put thenL4n. Read them 
right info the record. Digitized by v^OOg. 
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Mr. Carter. These statements appeared on a suffrage handbill 
entitled "Special privileges of men in Plew York State": 

Men have the right to vote — a right that is worth all other rights and pri\4Iege8 put 
together, inasmuch ae it is the safeguard of all liberty and rights. Women have not 

1 hit right. 

Gentlemen, the right to vote is a penaUzed responsibihty. Men 
have this right as the natural result ol their organization of the gov- 
ernment for the protection of life, liberty, and property; for the pro- 
tection of their homes, their wives, and their children; for the protec- 
tion of women as well as men. 

They claim that men have the privilege of controlling the expendi- 
ture of the taxes they pay, and women have not. 

Mr. Volstead. Do you mean to say that the right to vote is a 
natural right? You seem to make that contention for men. How 
are you going to argue that it is a natural right for men and an 
unnatural right for women ? 

Mr. Carter. I do not mean to say that, but, as a matter of course 
from the organization of the Government, it naturally devolved upon 
men to carry out the mandates of society. 

Mr. Voi^TEAD. As long as the Government rested on force, as it did 
originally, that naturally was the situation. 

Mr. Carter. You gentlemen will notice that the statement which 
I have read claimed that men have the privilege of controlling the 
expenditure of taxes which they pay, wnile women have not. In 
Xew York State a woman may vote in towns to raise money by 
taxation; she is entitled to vote on the incorporation of a town when 
she has owned property on the last assessment roll; her property 
rights in the State are tne same as a man's; her civil rights in regard 
to property are the same. 

Mr. Nelson. Having the right to vote on these things, if you 
extended the right to vote, why would that be harmful and mjurious ? 

Mr. Carter. We feel it is unnatural and harmful. 

Mr. Danf-orth. Why is it do dangerous to let her rights bo 
extended ? 

Mr. Carter. It is dangerous to extend her rights because you are 
subjecting her to decisions and responsibilities of government and the 
enforcement of the law for which physically she is inferior and 
incapable. 

Mr. Volstead. Do you suppose they admit that ? 

Mr. Carter. I do not suppose so; no, sir. 

Mr. Gabd. Do vou favor woman suffrage for school control ? 

Mr. Carter. Tnat is also permissible in New York Stat^. Women 
may vote there in school matters. 

Mr. Gard. Do you favor that; does your organization? 

Mr. Carter. Tnat is a Question that is beyond our control now. 
That has not come up for discussion. We accept that as an existing 
condition. 

Mr. Gard. Doyou favor that ? 

Mr. Carter. We can not help that. It is a matter of existmg con- 
ditions which we have to face. 

Mr. Gard. Having the power to vote in school matters, what would 
be the objection to ner voting upon other questions ? 
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Mr. Carter. The point is that in voting upon school questions 
the women are not called upon to exercise physical force in the 
enforcement of law and order. It is a question of discretion in the 
bringing up and training of their own children. 

Mr. Taggart. Well, there is the police force. Women would not 
necessarily have to go on the police force any more than a small 
man would go on the police force. Have you any criticism to make 
of the enforcement of law by the police force or do you want every 
man to be a policeman ? 

Mr. Carter. I am not here to find fault with the conditions which 
exist. 

Mr. Taggart. You are ready to allow any male to come to the 
polls and vote who is over 21 years of age regardless of his physical 
qualifications and then allow nim to depend upon the more able- 
bodied men to enforce the laws and fight the battles ? 

Mr. Carter. I do not feel, sir, that I am here for the purpose of 
criticising the conditions that exist or for the purpose of passing 
judgment upon the male electorate as it exists. 

Mr. Volstead. Do you think any great harm has been done in 
New York because women have voted on school matters ? 

Mr. Carter. No, sir; I do not think they have done any harm in 
voting on school matters. 

Mr. Volstead. Supposing they were permitted to vote in the city 
or municipality upon mimicipal affairs, could any great harm come 
from that ? Where do ^ou draw the line ? 

Mr. Carter. The objection we would make would be the basis of 
force — physical force. 

Mr. Volstead. Is it not absolutely foolish to use that old areju- 
ment ? Excuse me, Mr. Carter. I do not intend any oflEense. Tne 
point is, we employ soldiers and policemen to use force. Voting does 
not require force, but honesty, intelligence, judgment, and patriotism. 
All who possess these qualmcations and nave interests to protect 
may properly ask leave to vote. Is it not a fact that women suffer 
as much as the men in every war? Why should they be denied a 
voice in voting on the question of war ? 

Mr. Carter. Yes; but it hardly seems to me that the women, as a 
sex, can judge when the men are able to defend themselves. 

Mr. Volstead. But you are going to allow the men to determine 
that the women are in a proper condition to suflFer? 

Mr. Carter. All the exigencies which would demand war would 
involve a consideration of womankind, for whom man is ready to 
pay his life. 

The Chairman. This gentleman has told the committee that he 
had some facts which he would like to get into the record. I do not 
object to you gentlemen asking him questions, but he has now con- 
sumed considerably more time than he was allowed. This has been 
largely on account of the questions that have been asked him. If 
the gentlemen have no further questions, we will let Mr. Carter 
proceed to give us his facts. 

Mr. Williams. Can he not put those facts in at any time, Mr. 
Chairman, by inserting them in the record ? 

The Chairman. Yes; he can put them in any time, anywhere. lie 
has that privilege. 
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Mr. Carter. There were various other statements that were cir- 
culated by a prosuffrage association in New York, some of which I 
shall insert in the record. 

The suffragfiBtfi claimed that men are practically exempt from for the social evil, 
that ''under the execution of the law the woman is conaidered the only culprit — 
men go free." 

This is false. New York has an injunction and abatement act and a white slave 
laiv^, and the law applies to both men and women with equal intent. It is com- 
monly recognized that women are often treated with greater leniency in the courts. 

They have claimed that men are eligible to all civil-service examinations while 
women are not, but inquiries from the secretary of the State or city civil-service 
commisaions would tell them that there are many positions for which women alone 
are eligible, not only because of their sex, but because of their peculiar aptitude. 

They have distorted the domestic relations law and the decedent estate law in 
their publications without an understanding or knowledge of them. 

The laws of New York favor and protect women, and the intent and actual work- 
ings of the courts show an endeavor to care for the interests of women and children. 

They would rue the day when they obtained "ec^ual rights*' with men, to find that 
these safeguards which have grown from a progressive civilization would be foregone 
with the advent of these so-called equal rignts. 

It ifl this unjust attack upon the work of the men who believe in womanhood and 
have earnestly striven for tne best interests that has aroused a sentiment against the 
spirit of the feminist. It is from this spirit of antagonism to law and order that the 
women of our State as well as the men would like to be free. 

Mr. Carter. One of the objections which we have to the passage 
of any bill looking to the enfranchisement of women is that, whfle 
no good, as we see it, will be established, the expenses of elections 
will be approximately doubled by having woman suffrage. 

Mr. Danforth. Is there any objection made now to the expenses 
of elections ? Isn't it generally the practice throughout the country 
to spend all the money we can get hold of at election timet 

Mr. Carter. I suppose so, but, at the same time it is well to con- 
sider that point. 

Mr. Danforth. The people do not consider the cost — the. expense 
of elections — as long as the people are enabled to give expression to 
their views at the polls. 

Mr. Carter. I merely give that as an item that enters into the 
total. 

Mr. Danforth. The expense in connection with elections seems 
to be objectionable. Nothing, however, has been suggested hereto- 
fore in regard to men's voting — that it was inadvisable to allow men 
to vote because of the expense inciirred. 

Mr. Carter. I auote from a statement from the Los Angeles Times, 
which was quotea in the New York Times of October 12, 1915, in 
which is was said: 

California adopted woman suffrage in 1911. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1911, the State expenditures were $18,691,877. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1915, they were $36,529,993. A part of this increase was accounted for by highway 
bonds. According to the Los Angeles Times, at least $10,000,000 is political plunder. 
In 1911 the direct taxes for county purposes were $31,188,120. For the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1914, they were $42,293,021. The cost of county government in 
CaUfomia is about five times the average cost of county government in other American 
States. 

Comparative figures compiled by the United States Census Bureau show that the 
per capita tax paid by a Califomian for county government in one year would pay 
his county government tax in Vermont for 241 ^ears * * *, 

Twenty-five new departments and commissions, costing some $2,500,000 a year 
have been established. * * * Ten million dollars of Increased State taxes; $11,- 
000,000 of increased county taxes. 
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Mr. Nelson. You say that it would increase the expense of 
elections ? 

Mr. Cabter. That was one item. 

Mr. Nelson. You were speaking of the increase of expenses Id 
elections, and now you read this article from the Los Angeles Times 
to show the increase in the taxes. What particular bearing has 
that article upon your proposition? How do you connect the one 
with the other ? 

Mr. Carter. You mean this item from the Los Angeles Times 
about the increase in the taxes out there ? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes. I would like to know what bearing that has 
upon yoiu* former proopsition that there was an increase m the cost 
01 elections through allowing women to vote. Is that newspaper 
article in support of that particular contention ? 

Mr. Carter. Oh, no. That is a new item. I bring that out for 
the piuyose of showing one of the results of woman suffrage. It has 
been tried out there in California and the result has been, as you see 
by this artiele, to raise the tax rate to an exceedingly high point. 
Tiiat is one item to be considered, a part of the total. 

Mr. Volstead. Don't you think tnat statements as to the large 
increase in taxes should be based upon something more reliable than 
mere newspaper talk ? 

Mr. Carter. I think it is credible. 

Mr. Volstead. I think it would be worth whUe to have %ures of 
that kind substantiated. You find almost anything in newspaper 
articles. I think we ought to know whether there is any truth in 
them. 

The Chairman. Mr. Carter, didn't you have some more detailed 
figm*es to put in in regard to the tax rates in the suffrage States ? 

Mr, Carter. Yes. 

The Chairman. You may put that in. 

Mr. Carter. All right. 

Tax rates of suffrage States for 1912. 

[From Table 5, on page 41, in ''Assessed Valuation and Amounts and Rates of I^vy for 1860-1912, Depart- 
ment of ^.ommerce, Bureau of the Oensus, Qovemment Printing Office, Washington, 1915. Axeratf 
tax rates for 1912.] 



State. 



Idaho 

Colorado.... 

Utah 

Montana 

Arizona 

Washington 

Nevada 

Callfbmia... 

Oregon 

Wyoming.. 





Rate per 
SIOO. 


Rate per 
11,000.1 


Sufltage 
obtained. 




$4.15 
4.01 
3.26 
3.24 
3.11 
3.10 
2.25 
2.15 
1.89 
1.44 
1.02 


$41.60 
40.10 
32.60 
32.40 
31. 10 
31.00 
22.50 
21.50 
18.90 
14.40 
10.20 


189() 




1893 




1896 





1914 




1912 




1910 




1914 




1911 




1912 




1809 




1912 







> Ordinarily quoted. 

On page 13 of this census volume it is stated that as in Oregon and Kansas the ap- 
parent reduction in the rate is due to a revision in the basis of assessment. In 1902 
Kansas was $4.09; Or^;on, $3.32: Wyoming. $2.48 per $100. 

It will be found upon consulting the full tables that most of the woman suffrage 
States are conspicuously near the top of the list. 
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This shows that for 1912 the tax rate in the State of Idaho was 
$4.15 per $100, or $41.50 per $1,000. Woman suffrage was obtained 
in Idaho in 1896. 

In Colorado the rate was $4.01 per $100 in 1912, or $40.10 per 
$1,000 Suffrage was obtained in Colorado in 1893. 

In the State of Utah the average rate of taxes for the year 1912 was 
$3.26 per $100, or $32.60 per $1,000. Suffrage was obtained in Utah 
in 1896. 

In Montana, in which suffrage was obtained in 1914, the average 
tax rate for 1912 was $3.24 per $100, or $32.40 per $1,000. 

In the year 1912 the average tax rate in the State of Arizona was 
$3.11 per $100, or $31.10 per $1,000. Suffrage was obtained in the 
State of Arizona in 1912. 

In the State of Washington, in which suffrage was obtained in the 
vear 1910, the average tax rate for the year 1912 was $3.10 per $100, 
or $31 per$l,00a 

Suffrage was obtained in the State of Nevada in 1914, and in that 
State the average tax rate for the year 1912 was $2.25 per $100, or 
$22.50 per $1,000. 

In the State of CaUfomia the average tax rate for the year 1912 was 
$2.15 per $100, or $21.50 per $1,000. Suffrage was obtained in Cali- 
fornia in 1911. 

The State of Oregon, where suffrage went into effect in the year 
1912, the average tax rate for the same year was $1.89 per $100, or 
$18.90per $1,000. 

In Wyoming the average tax rate for 1912 was $1.44 per $100, or 
$14.40 per $1,000. In Wyoming suffrage has been in effect since 
1869. 

In the State of Kansas the average tax rate for the year 1912 was 
$1.02 per $100, or $10.20 per $1,000. Suffrage was obtained in the 
State of Kansas in 1912. 

On page 13 of this census volume it is stated that as in Oregon and 
Kansas tne apparent reduction in the rate is due to a revision of the 
basis of the assessment. In 1902 Kansas was $4.09. In the same 
year Oregon was $3.32. In the State of Wyoming it was $2.48 per 
$100. 

It will be found upon consulting the full table that most of the 
women-suffrage States are conspicuously near the top of the list. 

Now, gentlemen, we appeal particularly to the right of the State to 
decide tnis matter. Let me read from the Constitution of the 
United States. 

(Mr. Carter thereupon read art. 1, sec. 2.) 

Mr. Carter. That prescribes the manner in which the Representa- 
tives of the House of representatives shall be chosen. 

The constitutional amendment as to the election of Senators is that 
the Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State elected by the people thereof, for six years, and each 
S>enator shall have one vote. That fixes the qualifications in the 
States. The provision of section 1, article 2, in regard to the election 
Presidents, does the same thing. 

We say that, bv reason of the amendments, the right to determine 
how elections shall be conducted is given to the States. We appeal 
to you, gentlemen, to let this right remain where it is, where it has 
always been, and where it properly belongs. Digitized by Google 
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Mr. Volstead. It belongs wherever the American people put it. 
Do you think it is unconstitutional to amend the Federal Constitutiou 
so as to permit woman suffrage ? 

Mr. Carter. In view of the fact that 11 States have defeated 
woman suflFrage, and that in 17 additional States woman suffrage has 
lost in the legislatures, making a total of 28 States which are on record 
as against woman suffrage, it seems to me most expedient to leave it 
to the States to decide. 

Mr. Whaley. You stated a while ago that it was unconstitutional. 

Mr. Carter. No, sir; I merely quoted from the Constitution, in 
order to show how the power is in the States to determine how elec- 
tions shall be conducted. 

Mr. Whaley. You didn't give any opinion as to whether you 
thought it was unconstitutional or not ? 

Mr. Carter. I suppose that if Congress determines to put through 
the amendment it would be all right. 

Mr. Whaley. I meant at the present time. Do you think it is 
constitutional at the present time ? 

The Chairman. He meant not unconstitutional so far as the 
Federal Constitution is concerned for States to allow women to vote. 

Mr. Whaley. That is it. 

Mr. Carter. I presume there is no question but that Congress has 
the power to pass it. That is beyond my right to comment upon. 

Mr. Whaley. You think that Congress has a right to pass an 
amendment granting suffrage to women ? 

Mr. Carter. I do not fe5 it has that right morally, but it has the 
right to put the question to the people of me various States for them 
to determine. It has the power to do that, if it so decides. 

Mr. Whaley. Are you a lawyer? 

Mr. Carter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Williams. Don't you think that uniformity in suffrage would 
be important ? 

Mr. Carter. I think uniformity in suffrage is a very complex 
question. 

Mr. Williams. I mean this: Do you think that women should vote 
in one State and not vote in another State ? The women of one State 
may vote for President and in another State they may not vote for 
President, but they may vote for certain other things. Do you think 
that this is desirable ? Don't you think that all women should have 
the right to equal privileges in this matter — that all women should 
vote tuike in the States ? 

Mr. Carter. Under the present Constitution it seems to me that we 
could have it no other way. 

Mr. Wn.LiAMs. Then suffrage by means of amendment to the 
Federal Constitution would be the only means by which you could 
have uniformity of suffrage, is not that true? 

Mr. Carter. Apparently; yes, sir. 

Mr. Neely. What do you mean by uniformity — some States have 
more qualifications than some others ? 

Mr. Carter. Precisely. 

Mr. Williams. That is a detail. 

Mr. Neely. Yes; but it is too big a detail. There are some States 
in which the negro is allowed to vote and in other States he is not 
Allowed to vote. ^ I 
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Mr. Carter. I do not know of any State that prohibits negroes 
from voting. 

Mr. Nelson. What association do you represent? 

Mr. Carter. The Man Suffrage Association. 

Mr. Nelson. Who is the chairman? 

Mr. Carter. Ezra P. Prentice. 

Mr. Nelson. Were jou active in the campaign in New York? 

Mr. Carter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nelson. During the whole campaign. 

Mr. Carter. Yes, sir; duriiig the whole campaign. 

Mr. Nelson. What funds did you disburse ? 

Mr. Carter. I had between six and seven thousand dollars. 

Mr. Nelson. Six and seven ? 

Mr. Carter. Yea, sir. 

Mr. Nelson. Are you a paid official ? 

Mr. Carter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nelson. What is your salary ? 

Mr. Carter. It has been $100 a month. 

Mr. Nelson. Are you devoting all your time to this work ? 

Mr. Carter. I have been, during the campaign. 

Mr. Nelson. You are not now? 

Mr. Carter. I am just at the present time, but 1 shall probably not 
do so long. 

Mr. Nelson. Will your salary go right on? Is that your under- 
s tanding ? 

Mr. Carter. There is no undei'standing. 

Mr. Nelson. Who has paid you this ? 

Mr. Carter. The committee has paid me. 

Mr. Nelson. Have you an arrangement with the committee by 
which you are to continue as secretary ? 

Mr. Carter. There is no arrangement. No arrangements have 
been made. They are planning to do some reorganization work, and 
I do not know wnat will be done. 

Mr. Nelson. How are your funds obtained ? 

Mr. Carter. By subscription and by membership in the asso- 
ciation. 

Mr, Nelson. How old is your association? 

Mr. Carter. I can not tell you. I am sorry, but I am not sure 
about that. 

Mr. Danforth. Is the Mr. Prentice who is chairman of this asso- 
ciation the Mr. Prentice who was former State chairman of the 
Republican State committee ? 

Mr. Carter. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The committee has indulged you, Mr. Carter, for 
an hour. I am not criticizing you for that. I know a great deal of 
the time has been taken upTby questions which have been put by 
members of the committee. There are some other gentlemen here 
who want to be heard. 

Now, gentlemen, if you have any further questions to ask, the 
chairman would be glad if you got through with them, so that we 
can hear these other representatives from various associations who 
have come to say a wora in regard to this matter. 
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Mr. Carter, if you have any further manuscripts or facts that you 
care to insert in the record you may do so, and you may revise what 
you hpve said if you desire. 

Mr. Cabteb. Tliank you. I would like to revise my remarks. 

I would like to make one or two more statements in regard to this 
matter in conclusion if you will be kind enough to indulge me. 

The Chaibman. Verjjr well, proceed. 

Mr. Cabteb. I would Uke to give a few statistics in regard to woman 
suffrage in the several States, showing what States have woman 
suffrage, when adopted, the vote thereon, the majority vote, the 
census of the State at the nearest census date, showing the popula- 
tion. 

The following States now have woman suffrage: 



Adopted. 



Vote. 



imority. 



Bate 



PopuJfl- 



Wyoming, 1860 

Colorado, 1S93 

Idaho, 1896 

Utah, 1896 

Washington, 1910: 

For , 

Agafaist 

California, 1011: 

For 

Against 

Ore^, 1012: 

Against 

Arizona, 1912: 

For 

Against 

Kansas, 1012: 

For 

Against 

Nevada, 1014: 

For 

Against 

Montana, 1014: 

For 

Against 



65,240 
18,408 
41,306 

62,200 
20,676 

125,037 
121,450 

61,265 
67,104 

13,442 
6,202 

175,246 
160,107 

10,096 
7,258 

41,302 
87,588 



6,347 
5,844 
10,031 

} 22,623 
} 3,687 

} 4,iei 

} 7,240 

} 16,040 I 1010 

! 

I 3,678 1010 

} ». 



1870 
1800 
1800 
1800 

1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 



n4 



1010 



9,1U 
419,198 
101,773 
207,905 

1,141,990 
2,377,519 
673, 7»6 
204,354 
1,090,949 
81,875 
376,063 



The above figures were obtained from the secretarieB of State of the various States and the United States 
census records. 

Now, in regard to the rank in population, I want to give a little 
information on the woman suffrage States. 

The ranking order of the woman suffrage States, according to popu- 
lation, is as follows: 



state. 



1. califomia... 

2. Kansas 

3. Wasbinirton 

4. Colorado 

5. Oregon 

6. Montana.... 

7. Utah 

8. Idaho 

0. Arizona 

10. Wyominff.. 

11. Nevada 



Popula- 
tion. 



Rank. 



Obtained. 



377,640 i 
600,040 
141,000 
700,024 
672,785 ! 
376,053 
373,351 ; 
325,504 I 
204,354 
145,065 I 
81,875 ' 




From United States Census Report 1010, page 30, Volume I. 
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PRomBinoK. 

Suffragists have claimed that woman suffrage will bring prohibition, but the facts 
and fieures disprove and upset any such idea. 
Prohibition was adopted by the following States in the years given: 

[Woman snfErage States in italics.] 

Maine 1850 I West Virginia 1912 

Kansas 1880 Virginia 1914 

North Dakota 1889 ! Arizona.... 1914 

Georgia 1907 | Oregon 1914 

Oklahoma 1907 i Washington 1914 

Mississippi 1908 ' Colorado 1914 

North Carolina 1908 ; Alabama Jan. 14, 1915 

Tennessee 1909 ' Arkansas Feb. 6,1915 

The first 9 States above named were all man-adopted prohibition by the vote of 
the man alone. Of these States, Kansas became a suffrage State in 1912, but it had 
adopted prohibition 32 years before that event. 

Of the 7 remaining States^ 4 have woman suffrage and 3 have not. Prohibition, 
therefore, has been adopted in 12 States where men alone voted and in only 4 States 
where woman suffrage exists. 

Colorado has had woman suffrage since 1893, but only adopted prohibition in 1914. 
It defeated prohibition in 1912 by upward of 40,000 majority. 

California, which adopted woman suffrage in 1911, thereafter defeated prohibition 
by a tremendous majority. 

Now, gentlemen, let me give you a brief statement as to how 
woman suffrage has fared m the several legislatures. 

WOMAN SUFPBAGE LOST IN THE LEGISLATURES. 

1. Alabama: The suffrage amendment did not get out of committee, 1915. 

2. Connecticut: Defeated in the house, 1915. 

3. Delaware: March, 1915, defeated in the house and senate. 

4. Florida: Defeated April, 1915. 

5. Georgia: August, 1915, unfavorably reported from committee. 

6. Illinois: BUfintroduced for full su£&age, March, 1915; did not come to a vote. 

7. Indiana: 1913, died in house committee. 

8. Kentucky: "Several times defeated in the legislature.'' 

9. Maine: 1915, defeated in the house. 

10. Maryland: "Defeated by a laige majority." 

11. Michigan: 1915, resolution not reported from committee. 

12. Minnesota: March, 1915, defeated in the senate. 

13. New Hampshire: March, 1915, defeated by a large majority. 

14. North Carolina: 1915, defeated nearly two to one. 

15. Oklahoma: Indefinitely postDoned in the senate. 

16. Rhode Island: March, 1915, aefeated in the house. 

17. Texas: March 5, 1915. 

18. Virginia: March 11, 1914, amendment rejected. 

19. Vermont: February, 1915, failed to pass. 

20. Wisconsin: Defeated in assembly April, 1915; senate July, 1915. 
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Woman suffrage defeated at the polls. 



state. 



South Dakota 1.. 
South Dakota. . . 

Ohio! 

Ohio 

Wisconsin. 

Michigan i 

yi ^higftn 

North Dakota... 

Nebraska 

Missouri 

New Jersey 

Massachusetts... 
Pennsylvania... 
New York 



Total 11 States majority a^Unst, latest polls. . 



Date. 



Electorate. 



1898 


99,000 


1914 


178,189 


1912 


1,484,265 


1914 


1,600,000 


1912 


683,743 


1912 




1913 


870,876 


1914 


173,890 


1914 


353,600 


1914 


1,031,000 


1915 


501,802 


1915 
1915 


628,859 


1915 





Votescast.1 ^^ 



1, 



32,000 
91, 124 I 
586,295 
853,685 
350,000 , 
495,506 > 
433,620 , 
89,557 i 
191,580 1 
504,720 
317,672 I 
458,317 
826,382 
201,621 



3,2S6 

11,914 

87,455 

182»905 

91,479 

760 

96,144 

9,139 

10,104 

140,206 

51,I(^ 

133, 0K7 

55,686 

1 194,467 



976. 23» 



1 The increased majorities against woman suffrage in the States where the vote has been taken twice is 
worthy of attention, and might well indicate a better knowledge of what it means in the neighboring womtui 
suffrage States. 

> This total includes the unofficial report from Oneida County of a majority of 6,154 against. The balance 
of the total is from the official returns. 

It is interestine to note that New Jersey had woman suffrage from 1776 to 1807 '(Historical Handbook o( 
New Jersey, by M. C. Spaulding, pp. 46, 167, 191), but the right to vote was taken away from the women 
because of their abuse of it. 

1 have a compilation, made iii December, 1915, of the total of polls 
in woman suffrage States. These totals include both men and women 
of all political parties. 

Totals of poll in woman suffrage States. 
[Totals are both men and women.] 



State. 



2. Colorado. 

3. Utah 

4. Idaho 

5. Washington. 

6. CalifomL.... 

7. Kansas 

8. Oregon 

9. Arizona 

10. Montana 

U. Nevada 



Total 

Padded difference.. 



Year of 
vote. 



Figures 

Vote for- ! 4'^ 

Suffrage.^ 



1912 


President 


1912 


do 


1912 


do 


1914 


Governor 


1912 


President 


1914 


Governor 


1914 


do 


1914 


do 


1914 


do 


1912 


do 


19L4 


do 



42,296 

288,827 

121,917 

117,276 

374,615 

1,004,902 

689,173 

210,566 

99,186 

92,344 

'20,626 



Page. 



3,023,728 
2,673,210 



360,518 



65 
70 
79 
82 
85 
89 
95 
97 
99 
104 
105 



Figures 
from 1915 

World 
Almanac. 



42,296 
266,871 
112,385 
108,922 
322,799 
926,754 
630,206 
210,666 
61,007 
79,778 
s 20, 626 



> 2,673,210 



Page. 



SOU 
763 
804 
767 
807 
672 

m 

797 
761 
7« 
785 



t These are the figures from Woman Suflraffe, History, Arguments, Results, edited by sufltagists and 
published May, 1915. Their increased totals m every histance are apparently made by taking the total 
in the World Almanac and adding to it the Prohibition, Socialist, and Socialist Labor vote which were 
already included in the total given by the 1916 World Almanac. Thus the fligures are padded, and do not 
represent the vote, as is shown by the column which is taken from the World Almanac. 

s The suffrage book gives this date of 1914, while the World Almanac of 1916 gives the election t(X 1910. 

s Latest polls for both men and women. 

The figures of Wyoming, Oregon, and Nevada are apparently the only ones the suffragists have not 
padded. 
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Now, gentlemen, the question arises. Where are those 4,000,000 
voters from the West that the suffragists claim? The total for all 
suffrage States, both men and women, as the figures I have given you 
will show, is 2,673,210. That is the total nuBaoer of voters we have 
instead of the 4,000,000 women voters claimed by the suffragists. 

In his message to Congress, in special session, July 4, 1861, the im- 
mortal Abraham Lincoln said: 

It is now for them to demonfitrate to the world that those who can fairly carry an 
election can also suppress a rebellion; ♦ ♦ ♦ and that when ballots have fairly 
and constitutionally decided that there can be no successful appeal back to bullets; 
that there can be no successful appeal except to ballots themselves at succeeding 
elections. 

Further, he said: 

No popular government can long survive the marked precedent that those who 
carry an election can only save the Government from immediate destruction by giving 
up the main points upon which the people gain the election. The people themselves 
and not their servants can safely reverse their own doliberatejiecisions. 

I thank you. 

The Chairman. We have been very glad to hear from you, Mr. 
Carter. 

Man-Suffrage Association 
Opposki) to Polftical Suffrage for Women, 

New Yorh January 7, 1916. 
Hon. Edwin Y. Webb, 

Chairman Committer on the Judiciary, 

United States House of Representatives, 

Washington^ D. C. 
Dear Sir: In accordance with the request made by a member of your committee I 
herewith inclose a copy of the statement of expenditures and receipts which I have 
certified by a notary. 

The deficit may be misleading. There was a balance on hand before the campaign 
began so that there was not an actual deficit; but this includes the expenditures and 
receipts from the time the proposed State amendment came before the people of the 
State to election day. 

Ver>' truly, yours. 

Fr.\nklin Carter, Jr., 

Secretary. 



Totals of statement filed with the secretary of state of New York at Albany, No- 
vember 20, 1915, showing the receipts and expenditures for the campaign of 1915. 

Expenditures |8, 530. 93 

Receipts 7,790.81 

Total 740.12 

State of New York, 

City and County of New Ybrib, ss: 

Franklin Carter, jr., being duly sworn, deposes and says: That he is secretary of 
the Man-Suffrage Association Opposed to Political Suffrage for Women; that he is 
familiar with the financial affairs of the said association, and that the above statement 
from the renort filed November 20, 1915, is correct to the best of his knowledge, infor- 
mation, and belief. 

Franklin Carter, Jr. 

Sworn to before me this 7th day of February, 1916. 

[seal.] Miles G. Powers, 

Notary Public, Kings County. 
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Home Rule — A Brief Against the Proposed Constitutional Amenduext 
Compelling the States to Adopt Woman Suffrage. 

An association of women who favor political sufifrage for women ask for the adoption 
of an amendment to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting the States from 
denying to women the right to vote. 

In our judgment the regulation of the right and duty of voting at elections should be 
left where it is now — ^with each State — and should not be controlled by constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Our country is the most prosperous in the world. It has increased in population 
and in wealth. It has been for more than a century, and still is, "the promised land '' 
for millions in other countries who are attracted by the freedom, the prosperity, the 
opportunity of this. We are a union, but that union is composed of many States. 
It is the right of each State to regulate its local affairs without interference from the 
other States. Thus we have succeeded in avoiding the jealousy and bitterness 
which have been a poisonous mixture in the union between Great Britain and Irehmd . 
What the Irish people have for more than 100 years struggled to obtain is local self- 
government. Tneir argument for this is larcely drawn from tlie successful experienre 
of that system in the United States. It shows ignorance of history, and, above all. 
ignorance of the history and politics of the United States, to seek to change this funda- 
mental principle of our Government. For this principle the Democratic Party ha? 
always loyal Iv stood. In the platform of its last national convention it made the 
following d eclaration : 

''Believing that the most efficient results under our system of Government are to 
be attained by the full exercise by the States of their reserved severely power, we 
denounce the efforts of our opponents to deprive the States of any of the rights reserved 
to them." • 

Could anything indicate more clearly the lack of political qualifications on the 
part of many of tne women who advocate woman sufmge to exercise that duty and 
responsibility than their appearance here to uige upon Congress the abrogation of 
this fundamental princinle? 

Let us consider first whsLt the Constitution now declares: 

''The House of Representatives shall be composed of members, chosen even- 
second year by the people of the several States, and the electors in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature."* 

The constitutional amendment as to the election of Senators is as follows: 

"The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from each 
State, elected by the people thereof for six years, and each Senator shall have one 
vote. 

"The electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for the most 
numerous branch of the State legislatures." 

Here, then, we have a recent vote of Congress, ratified by the people for the main- 
tenance of the principle of American Federal Government that suffrage is to be regu- 
lated by the States. 

The provision of section 1, Article II, in reference to the election of the President 
is similar. 

Article II, section 1: "Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress." 

It is Thomas Jefferson to whom the Democratic Party has always looked as its 
founder. To the principles of democratic eovemment formulated by Thomas Jeffer- 
son the party in the national convention of 1912 reaffirmed its devotion. This great 
man in a letter to M ^i^on, February 8, 1783, thus expresses himself: 

"With respect to everything external, we be one nation only, firmly hooked together. 
Internal government is what each State should keep to itself." ' 

But it was not alone Jefferson who advocated this doctrine. Wliatever differences 
there might be in regard to the powers to be entrusted to the General Government, 
the Federalists as well as the Democrats were one in their devotion to the principle 
of local self-government . In the debates in Connecticut on the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution Oliver Wolcott said: 

"The Constitution effectually secures the States in their several rights. It must 
secure them for its own sake, for they are the pillars which uphold the general system. ' ' ' 

> Art. r sec. 2, Constitution. > 2 EUiott Debates, 2 ed., p. 202. 

» 1 Tucker (J. Randolph), Const. U. S., p. 317. 
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But we have on this subject the authority of a greater than Wolcott— one of the 
authors of the Constitution; one who, with Madison and Jay, united in the com- 
position of the celebrated letters now published ^n one volume as the Federalist 
which advocated effectively the ratification of our Constitution; a man whom we 
delight to honor, Alexander Hamilton. In his speech in the convention of New 
York, he used this memorable language: 

"Were the laws of the Union to new model the internal police of any State; were 
they to alter or abrogate at a blow the whole of its civil and criminal institutions; 
were they to pcntrrate the recesses of domestic life and control in all respects the 
private conduct of individuals, there might be more force in the objection; and the 
same Constitution which was happily calculated for one State might sacrifice the 
welfare of another.'** 

**The blow aimed at the members must give a fatal wound to the head; and the 
destruction of the States must be at once a political suicide. Can the National Gov- 
ernment be guilty of this madness?"^ 

These memorable statements of the fathers of the Republic were echoed by Chief 
Justice Marshall, delivering the judgment of the Supreme Court in McCuIloch v. 
Maryland:' 

"No political dreamer was ever wild enough to think of breaking down the lines 
which Kparate the States and of compounding the American people mto one common 



Another great Virginian, who was for years chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
of this House, J. Randolph Tucker, said:^ 

**As the rrpresentativis are, as we have shown, representatives of the States accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, and are to be elected by the people of the several 
States, it is obvious that the people of the State diiould designate the voters who 
should voice its will." 

By strict adherence to these principles, fundamental in the United States Consti- 
tution, we have j)ro8pered. Where we have deviated from them we have suffered. 

It has been said that the subject of woman suffrage is one of great importance. 
But it is more important that each State should r^:ulate the sufn^e according to 
the judgment of its own citizens. The suffragists s^vocate the adoption of a con- 
stitutional amendment which would prevent each State from regulating this impor- 
tant subject in a manner suited to its needs. 

Is not this imjust and undemocratic? Colorado, for example, has a population of 
only 799,024. The population of New York is 9,113,279, nearly 12 times as much. 
That of Texas is 3,896,524. That of Virginia is 2,061,612: that of Massachusetts, 
3,366,416. Wyoming has only 145,965. The entire population of 11 su^^e States 
is 1,064,145 less than that of New York. 

P leven States have defeated woman suffrage at the polls, three of them twice and 
with increasing majorities. In 18 additional States woman suffrage has recently 
lost in the legislatures. Is there justice in the attempt of this minority to impose 
upon these States, 29 in all, that to which they have so definitely expressed them- 
selves as opposed? 

This session of Congress has faced a most critical condition in the history of the 
Nation and of the world. To experiment with our principles of government at such 
a time may well threaten our national being. Congress is burdened with momentous 
duties, and the people who look for true representation earnestly beseech you to 
consider them and their State rights, and to stand firm in your principle in their 
behalf. 

It is most fitting that those who are opposed to the extension of political suffrage 
for women should appear here in defense of the principles of "home rule." We 
stand for the sacredness of the home, the security of the home, the protection of the 
mother and the family. We believe in the dependence of man upon woman and of 
woman ui)on man, each supreme in the proper sphere. The same intrinsic principle 
is the basis of our present argument. We believe in the authority of the Union, but 
equally do we believe in protecting the rights of each individual State. It is only by 
preserving the security and authority of each that the happiness and prosperity of 
the whole can be attained. Happiness and prosperity depend upon obedience to 
law. Home rule is the natural law of America. 

Mak-Suffraoe Association. 
Frankun Carter, Jr , 

Secretary. 



^ 2 EUlott Debate8,2 ed., p. 267. « Ibid, p. 353. M Wheaton, 316. * 1 Tucker Coost. V. S., 394. 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL LITTLEFIELD, BEPBESEVTHSTO TEE 
MElir'S CAMPAIGir COMMITTEE, PElTlSrSTIVAiriA ASSGCIA- 
TlOir OPPOSED TO WOMAN SITFFBAOE. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the coniniit- 
tee 

Mr. Volstead. What is the organization you represent ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. 1 have just said 

The Chairman. State it again, please. All the gentlemen didn't 
appear to hear. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Very well. I represent the men's campaign 
committee of the Peimsylvania Association Opposed to Woman 
Suffrage. 

I am very glad to be here, gentlemen. I have here a letterhead, 
which, if you wish to see it, contains the names of the members of the 
committee I represent. 

Mr. Danforth. I would like to see it. 

Mr. Volstead. How many members have you in your organiza- 
tion? 

Mr. LrrTLEFiELD. I could not teU you offhand. 

It is mv purpose this morning to present briefly to you a few 
reasons why the Pennsylvania Association Opposed to Woman Suf- 
frage, and especially its campaign committee composed of men, 
respectfully ask your committee not to report out the proposed woman 
suffrage amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

The best informed men from woman suffrage States who favor 
suffrage have said that woman suffrage makes no difference in the 
Government, or in poUtical, social, and economic conditions. This, 
then, is the best that can be said for woman suffrage — ^it makes no 
change. In one instance this is strikingly true. 

Woman suffrage States elected 37 representatives to the present 
Congress, and all are men. All the hign executive officials in these 
Commonwealths now are and always have been men. To the minds 
of the antisuffra^ists it is a ridiculous proposition to enfranchise a 
sex which lacks the political ability and. I may add, the desire of a 
large majority to elect a single one, a single woman, out of 37 Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, or even 1 governor, when women have been 
voting for 46 years in Wyoming and 22 years in Colorado, although 
it is jobs the suffragists want. 

I have never heard the claim made for a political life that it ele- 
vated the moral sense of man. Even the name politician has become 
with some a word of reproach. I think this is unjust, but it can not 
be sanely said that the presence of women in politics will do them 
any goocl. The chief of police of one of our large eastern industrial 
cities stated to me personally that he considered woman suffrage as 
a great moral menace to women, and opposed it on that ground. By 
saying woman's presence in the political arena will punfy pohtics is 
presupposing a greater resisting power to temptations tnan is pos- 
sessed by man and from which, as nonvoters, women are now 
absolutely exempt. 

Mr. Chairman, this is no time for Congress to consider and waste 
its precious attention on a proposition which its proponents admit will 
make no difference in existing conditions. To-day we are witnessing 
the greatest war in all history, and America is alinost totally unpre- 
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pared to defend either its honor or its existence. We have not ammu- 
nition sufficient to kst two hours in battle 

Mr. Whaley. Are we going to listen to a talk on preparedness 
here? That might be all right before the Military Committee, but 
this is hardly the committee to discuss that matter before. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Oh, this is not on military preparedness. I 
merely mention these things in passing. It is merely a small part of 
this argument. 

The Chairman. Let him proceed. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD (continumg). Or enough field artillery to prop- 
erly defend New York City, and here we are seriously discussmg a 
proposed amendment to our Constitution to enfranchise women 
witnout their consent and in the face of an adverse majority of 
977,000 of the men in 11 great States in three years. 

Nero fiddled while Rome burned, and Anthony flung away a world 
for a woman, but let it not be said of Americans that thev talked 
female suffrage while almost every other virile people of tne earth 
were fighting and a million of their manly men were dying. 

The many good women of the country who are opposed to woman 
suffrage do so because they know that a large majority of their sex 
will always be too absorbed with domestic duties to be active par- 
ticipants in practical politics, and they do not wish to be represented 
in public questions by the type of woman who, as I myself have heard 
many of tnem shout from tneir soap boxes on the street comers, says 
the man-made laws have classed women politically with idiots, 
paupers, criminals, and aliens. Such women are not truly representa- 
tive of their sex, but unfortunately they are the type who would 
always vote and claim, as they ao now, to stand for American 
womanhood. 

Mrs. Horace Brook, the president of the Pennsylvania Association 
Opposed to Woman Suffrage, especially asked me to convey to your 
committee the fact that the women of our State do trust the men to 
legislate wisely and justly for them; and that the ideas of chivalry 
which have existed for a thousand years are the great bulwark sur- 
rounding and protecting women and upon which, because of their 
lack of jpnysical strength they must rely for both safety and happiness. 

Mr. Danfobth. The members of tms committee did ask the ladies 
when they were here how they felt upon this question. Mr. Little- 
field, you are the campaign manager, are you ? 

Mr. LrrxLEFiELD. i es, sir. 

Mr. Nelson. Were vou active in the campaign in Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Littlefield. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nelson. Did you distribute funds? 

Mr. Littlefield. I handled the funds; yes, sir. 

Mr. Nelson. In how large amounts? 

Mr. Littlefield. I do not care to answer to this committee on 
that point. I do not think it is within your jurisdiction. Moreover, 
I do not think it is germane to this hearing at all. 

Mr. Nelson. Is there any reason why you do not care to disclose 
that fact? 

Mr. Littlefield. 1 do not think it is germane to the hearing. 

Mr. Nelson. How was it raised — the fund which you distributed 
and used in your campaign — was it raised by voluntary subscription ? 

Mr. Littlefield. Yes. r^^^^T^ 
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Mr. Nelson. It was raised entirely by voluntary contribution? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Yes. 

Mr. Danforth. Are you now engaged in the campaign? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. I am. We have a regular organization iu 
Pennsylvania, and wo have branches in the different parts of the 
State, and we are also, of course, all opposed to the passage of the 
so-called Susan B. Anthony amendment to the t'ederal Constitu- 
tion. We are all anxious that should not be passed. 

Mr. Xelson. Do you receive a salary? 

Mr. lilTTLEFIELD. I do. 

Mr. Nelson. You receive a fixed salary? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. It is fixed — not by the year. 

Mr. Nelson. How much is it a month? 

Mr. LiiTLEFiELD. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to answer that que^i- 
tion. It does not seem to me to be germane to this hearing at all. 
I decline to answer. 

Mr. Nelson. You decline to answer? 

Mr. Littlefieij). Yes. 

Mr. Nelson. Have you been in Washington during this session! 

Mr. liiTTLEFiELD. Ycs, sir; part of the time. 

Ml. Nelson. Do you stay here? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. I'rom time to time I am here. I am away some 
of the time. 

Mr. Nelson. You are actively engaged in looking after tht 
amendment — the opposing of this amendment — ^in Washington, 
are you? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. I am, in a sense. 

Mr. Volstead. Interviewing memberb and persons generally? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Ycs, to some extent. 

Mr. Volstead. Did you receive a contribution from the campaign 
committee ? 

Mr. IjIttlefield. From the Pennsylvania Association, yes, sir; a 
8alar3^ 

Mr. Williams. How much was the majority in Pennsylvania 
against woman suffrage ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. 55,000. 

Mr. Williams. And you refuse to state to us how that was pro- 
duced, how much money you used in opposing woman's suffrage in 
the State of Pennsylvania ? You won't tell us what steps you took 
in order to bring aoout this condition ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. I do uot think it is within the province of this 
committee to inquire into that. 

Moreover, I do not think it is germane to the hearing at all. I do 
not think those things ought to be inquired int^ here. That is a 
State matter. 

Mr. Williams. Ought we not to know how that majority was 
obtained ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. It was obtained by the means of circulars, adver- 
tisements, the payment of speakers, their traveUng expenses, and 
expenses of meetings. The contributions were obtamed entirely by 
voluntary subscriptions from individuals. 

Mr. Williams. How was it used ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. It was used entirely for the purpose of paying 
the expenses of the campaign. ^^^^^^ by Google 
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Mr. Williams. If we knew how much was used we would have an 
idea whether it was legitimately used or not. I think we ought to 
know that. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. This is a congressional committee discussing the 
question of the Susan B. Anthony amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. That which you are inquiring into is a State matter. It 
does not seem to me to oe germane to the bill at all. 

Mr. Caraway. I understand that, Mr. Littlefield, but there has 
been introduced into the House of Representatives a resolution to 
inquire into whether or not there is a lobby in connection with this 
sunrage movement here in Washington. 

Mr. Littlefield. Yes, I understood there was. 

Mr. Caraway. There is. 

The Chairman. It was introduced by the gentleman from South 
Carolina, Mr. Byms. 

Mr. Caraway. Yes. 

The Chairman. Has it been passed ? 

Mr. Caraway. It has been introduced in the House. 

The Chairman. I know, but has it been passed ? 

Mr. Caraway. It is aimed at the ladies who were here. 

The Chairman. But has it been passed ? 

Mr. Caraway. It is pending in tne House. 

The Chairman. Yes, but tnere are a lot of things ponding there 
that will never get through. 

Mr. Morgan. Do you Enow how much money was expended by the 
organization ? 

Mr. Littlefield. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to answer the gentle- 
man on that. I do not want to be discourteous, but I do not tnink it 
is sermane to this hearing. I do not think it is a matter that ought 
to oe inquired into here. We have come here to discuss the Susan B. 
Anthony amendment to the Federal Constitution, and it does not 
seem to me that the question of how much money was expended in 
our campaigp in the State of Pennsylvania has any bearing upon the 
question at issue. I wduld like to answer the gentleman's question, 
but I do not feel that it has any bearing here. It is not germane. We 
are here to consider this amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
providing for woman suffrage. That is what we are here for. We are 
not here for the pmpose of inquiring into the exnenditures made in the 
campaign in the State of Pennsylvania. If the question were ger- 
mane to the hearing, I would be willing to answer it. But it does not 
strike me that it is. 

The Chairman. You need not answer the question unless you 
want to. 

Mr. Caraway. Do you decline to answer it ? 

Mr. Littlefield. I decline on the ground that it is not germane to 
the hearing; yes. 

Mr. Caraway. I would like to know if the witness can decline to 
answer ? 

The Chairman. Oh, yes. He is not a sworn witness. It is en- 
tirely up to him, whether he shall answer or not. I have no power to 
compel him to answer. If he desires to answer, he may; and if he 
does not desire to answer, he need not. 
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Mr. Caraway. Have you not a law in the State of Pennsylvania 
which requires the disclosure of the amount of funds that is spent in 
campaigns ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. A modified act. 

Mr. Caraway. Did you have to report under that bill ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. No, sir. 

Mr. Caraway. Was not that law appUcable to your association ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. No, sir. I suppose the object of these questions 
is to eUcit information as to how tne various antisufiEragist associa- 
tions obtained their funds. We obtained our funds entirely by 
voluntary contributions. 

Mr. Morgan. Will you give me your reason for declining to answer 
these questions, as to how much money you used and whether you 
know or not ? What are your reasons ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. I could uot say that I know positively. My 
reasons, however, for decUning to answer your questions on that point 
is that I do not consider them germane to the subject here at all. I 
came here for the purpose of making a brief argument against tk 
proposed Federal amendment. 

Mr. Morgan. Then, your only reason is that it is not germane to 
the proposition ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. And that it is a State question. 

Mr. Morgan. In other words, the amoimt spent was so small that 
you would really be ashamed to tdl what it was ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, that we have (li>- 
cussed that question. I do not think it is germane to the hearing 
here, and I ao not think the gentleman ought to press his question. 
1 do not think it is germane. 

Mr. Morgan. You have no real objections to telling who gave 
you this money ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think we have discussed 
that. 

Mr. Carlin. Just one question. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

Mr. Morgan. Do you think that questions like this one when 
you come before the committee to be heard will be considered 
in the best light when you decline to answer questions which are 
put to you in regard to it? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. That question of yours was something as to 
which I do not know that 1 have positive knowledge. Moreover, 1 
think it is a State matter, and I do not think it is at all germane to 
this hearing. 

Mr. Morgan. In refusing to answer these questions, are you earn- 
ing out any instructions from your organization ? 

Mr. LnTLEFiELD. It was entirely a new question to me. But I 
think we have discussed that. 

The Chairman. The chairman has ruled that the witness need 
not answer. 

Mr. Ln-TLEFiELD. Yes. 

The Chairman. The question is asked, How much monev was 
spent in the Pennsylvania campai^ gainst woman sutfraget 
Gentlemen, I do not think the chairman can make this witness 
answer that. If he declines to answer, that is entirely up to him. 
It is for him to say whether he will answer or not.^ , 
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Mr. MoBQAN. The chairmfm says he has not the say-so. The 
chairman has no power to decide. It is altogether with the witness. 

The Chaibman. He has decUned three or K>ur times, and, I think, 
in the interest of economy of time, that we had better proceed. He 
is a voluntary witness. 

Mr. MoBOAN. As I understand it, then, the chairman rules so- 
and-so. That simply meant that the power to rule — the chairman 
has not the power to rule. It is wholly with the witness. 

The Chairman. Certainly, it is wholly with the witness. 

Mr. Carlin. Would you mind saying whether your organization 
does not associate and cooperate with the Republican organization 
in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LiTTLBFUBLD. I do not understand your question. 

Mr. Carlin. The question is, Which political division in Pennsyl- 
vania does your organization cooperate with — the RepubUcans, the 
Democrats, or the Bull Moosers ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. The Pennsylvania Associatidfc Opposed to Woman 
Suffra^has no political affiUations. 

Mr. Whaley. I think I see the name of Penrose here, as an oflBcer 
of the Pennsylvania Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage. Is 
he a brother of the Senator? 

Mr. LrrxLEFiELD. Dr. Charles B. Penrose is a practicing physician 
and su^eon in Pennsylvania. To answer your Question, ne is, sir. 

Mr. What.ey. Isn^t he the head of the healtn board in Pennsyl- 
vania ? 

Mr. LiiTLEFiELD. Not of the health board ? 

Mr. Whaley. Of what board, then ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. He is on a commission regarding the preserva^- 
tion of game. 

Mr. Whaley. He is connected with the department of health, is 
he not? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. I could uot Say. 

Mr. Whaley. Did your association make any return to any State 
officials so far as the campaign expenses were concerned ? Does not 
the law require you, as a political organization, to make a return of 
political expenditures ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. The law requires that candidates make returns. 

Mr. Whaley. Does it not require parties to make returns ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. It Tcquircs candidates to make returns. 

Mr. Whaley. Does it not require parties to make returns, also ? 

Mr. LiTTi.EFiELD. It requiros political organizations to make re- 
turns, I believe; yes. 

Mr. Whaley. Is not your association a political organization ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Not in that sense. 

Mr. Whaley. You did not make a return ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. No, sir. 

Mr. Whaley. That is a legal question. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. We did not make a return. 

Mr. Caraway. Don't you think it wise that any organization that 
seeks to influence public opinion, and which handles funds, should 
report the amount of funds received, where they received them, and 
what they used them for ? Don't you think they ought to be required 
to report those matters ? r^ i 
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. Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. I decline to answer, because I do not wish to 
get into a discussion on other matters. 

Mr. Caraway. I am not asking why you did not. I am asking 
if you do not thinks as a matter ofpolicy, that political oiganizations 
ought to be required to make such returns ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. I am advocating the defeat of woman suffrage, 
and I do not care to so into a proldnged dbcussion of State matters. 

Mr. looE. You are here representing your State association. You 
so stated. 

Mr. LrrxLEFiELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Igoe. Then, can you not answer some questions that will indi- 
cate whether there is anything, any motive, back of your activities! 

Mr. LriTLEFiELD. The only motive back of my appearance here 
is to oppose woman suffrage. 

Mr. iGOE. Are you the only man active in the association? 

Mr. LrrTLEFiELD. There are several organizations in the State 
affiliated with it. ^ 

Mr. Iqoe« Are there any women active in it? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Ycs, sir. 

Mr. looE. Are any of these women named on this list here ? About 
50 appeared before the committee in (Congress in opposition. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. They appeared before the Senate committee. 

Mr. Igoe. They appeared before the Senate committee? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. I CS. 

The Chairman. Did the women in favor of woman suffrage, under 
the association in Pennsylvania, make a campaign and spend money 
too? 
- Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Ycs, sir. 

The Chairman. Did they make any return to the secretary of 
state. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. No, sir. 

Mr. Williams. You are here for the purpose of promoting the 
purposes of your organization? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Ycs. I am here to present arguments against 
the proposed Federal amendment to the Constitution. 

li^. Williams. That is to promote the purposes of your organiza- 
tion. Do you think that it can be accomplished by suppressing 
information that the committee wants ? 

Mr. LrrTLEFiELD. I have no desire to do so, sir. 

Mr. Caraway. He has declined to answer. You have declined to 
answer, have you not ? 

Mr. LrrTLEFiELD. Yes. As to the funds of the association I have 
no personal knowledge. I have no personal knowledge as to the 
exact contributions made. 

Mr. Tagoart. Do you happen to remember what was the Republi- 
can majority in Pennsylvama, say. Senator Penrose's majority? 

Mr. LrrTLEFiELD. 245,000. 

Mr. Taggart. Was that majority rolled up the same day the 
suffrage question was voted on? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. No, sir; we had no State candidates at that 
time. 

Mr. Taggart. It was just the suffrage question? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. No, sir; we had a large numben of local candi- 
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Mr. Taggakt. You had the usual overwheLning Republican 
victory throughout the State i 

Mr. LiTTLEFiEU). We had a general Republican victory; yes, sir. 
I believe so. 

Mr. Danfobth. As I understand, your activities covered the State of 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LrrrLEFiELD. We have branch associations; yes, sir. 
Mr. Danforth. You worked against the question of woman 
suffrage throughout the State, did you liOt ? 
Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Ycs, sir. 

Mr. Danforth. And you aided these local associations and ^ave 
them such financial and moral support as you were capable of domg? 
I mean by saying "you" your association. 

Mr. LiCTLEFiBLD. To auswer your question, the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation Opposed to Woman Suffrage is an association which has been in 
existence about seven years. It has been engaged in a continuous 
propaganda against woman suffrage in Pennsylvania and before 
Congress— before both Houses of Congress. It is engf^ed at the present 
time in disseminating literature and doing such tnmgs in general as 
will promote the cause. 

Mr. Danforth. Disseminating money to local associations? 
Mr. LrrrLEFiELD. I could not state that, because I am not the 
treasurer and am not disbursing any money. 
Mr. Danforth. You are the manager ? 
Mr. LrrrLEFiELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Danforth. You don't know anything about the disbursing 
of fimds beyond the salary you receive as officer ? 

Mr. LrrrLEFiELD. Only m a general way. I have no knowledge of 
just what other expenditures are being made at the present time. 

Mr. Danforth. How much majority was there in Pennsylvania 
outside of PhUadelphia? 

Mr. LrrrLEFiELD. The majority in Philadelphia was 45,000 acainst 
woman suffrage. It was 10,000 in the State outside of Phpadelphia, 
making a total of 55,000 against woman suffrage. That incluaed a 
majority of 5,000 in the city of Pittsburgh. The large cities were 
against woman suffrage. Some of the dry counties were against it 
a&o. 

Mr. Danforth. Outside of Philadelphia there was a majority 
against woman suffrage amounting to 10,000, of which 5,000 was in 
Pittsburgh. What other large cities voted against it? 

Mr. LrrrLEFiELD. The vote by counties showed that in some of the 
coal regions the majority was for woman suffrage. Let me explain 
to the gentleman the result of that vote. There were four consti- 
tutional amendments. Three of them were adopted. Many men 
voted yes on all four. The reason for that is, they were interested 
in one]| and that was the third. That one was workmen's compen- 
sation — amendment number three. 

Mr. Danforth. There was nothing to prevent them from voting 
for number three and not for the rest, was there ? They could have 
voted for number three alone ? 

Mr. LrrrLEFiELD. Oh, yes; they could have voted for number 
three alone, but it is rather confusing to the average voter. There 
were 400,000 men who went to the polls on election day in the State 
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of Pennsylvania who did not vote either for or against woman 
suffrage. 

Mr. Caraway. Is there anybody that you can think of who could 
give us information about the expenditure*:? concerning which we 
have been asking you? 

Mr. LrrTLEFiELD. There is a regular treasurer of the association. 

Mr. Caraway. Where does she live ? 

Mr. Lfttlbfield. Philadelphia. 

Mr. Caraway. Would she have any objection, do you think, to 
coming down here and showing her books ? 

Mr. LiTTLFFiELD. I do not know. 

Mr. Caraway. Would you mind asking her and see whether she 
would be willing to disclose the sources of her contributions and to 
whom the money was paid out and for what purposes ? 

Mr. LrrTLEFiELD. I will do that. 

Mr. Caraway. I think the people ought to know who paid in this 
money and for what purposes tne funds were used. I think it is 
entirely germane. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. I Said before, the contributions were entirely 
voluntary apd entirely from individuals. There were no funcfs 
received from any other source than from individuals. 

Mr. Caraway. I gather from your declination to answer th^ic 
questions that your association does not court publicity and you do 
not wanjb a place in the sun. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. That is not it. I do not think the matter is 
germane to this hearing. 

Mr. Caraway. Where would that be germane? 

Mr. LrrTLEFiELD. I can not answer for the committee, sir. 

Mr. Williams. Why do you come here and show us these large 
majorities against woman suffrage in nine different States, amount- 
ing to 997,000? What is the object of stating that to this com- 
mittee? Why do you use that as argument? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. To show that the men do not favor woman 
suffrage. 

Mr. Williams. That is not much of an argument. I would like to 
know just how those big majorities were piled up. I would Uke to 
know where you got the money from to roU up those big majorities 
and what you did with the money ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. To answcr that, I do not think it Is germane to 
this hearing at all. I am not prepared to state anything along that 
line at the present time. I think that is entirely a State matter, a 
matter to be handled by Pennsylvania alone, a sovereign State. I 
do not think this committee has any jurisdiction over that matter at 
all. The money the committee spent was entirely for legitimate 
purposes. 

Mr. Caraway. Would you be willing to get the infonnation when 
you get back home as to just where you got this money and what you 
(lid with it? jVre you Willing to do that? 

Mr. LiTiT.EFiELD. I hav-ii.iio purpose in concealing anything. The 
matter is simply this, that I do not think it is germane to this neariug 
at all. 

Mr. Carlin. Don't you think it germane to the question as to 
whether this amendment should be defeated or not ipr thejCommittec 
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to know what the motive and methods of those who are advocating 
its defeat are ? What is your motive ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. OuF Contributions are entirely from individuals. 

Mr. Thomas. What are the motives behind all this activity? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. The only motive is, as I have stated in my argu- 
ment, opposition to this Susan B. Anthony amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. There is nothing back of tnat. It is a matter of prin- 
ciple. The men of the campaign committee are aJl well known dus- 
iiiess and professional men who are opposing woman suffrage because 
tliey sincerely believe woman suffrage is not desirable either for the 
vState or for women. 

Mr. Morgan. How much did the liquor interests contribute i 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. We received no money, whatever, from the 
licmor interests. 

Mr. Morgan. Did your association refuse to receive anything from 
the liquor interests? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. There was none offered and none received. 

Mr. Morgan. Was there any solicited? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. No, sir. 

Mr. Morgan. Isn't it a fact that the liquor interests, the whole- 
salers, the manufacturers, and the retailers of this country have all 
<'ontributed to the defeat of woman suffrage in these various States ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. I do not know. 

Mr. Morgan. Don't you know that they have contributed ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Not SO far as I know. 

Mr. Morgan. So far as you know ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Yes. I will say that the general attitude of the 
(*ampaign committee of the organization which I represent, the 
Pennsylvania Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage, and the 
association itself, is not to receive any contribution from any liquor 
interests. 

Mr. Morgan. Wasn't a collection taken up through other chan- 
nels, through which the funds might have reached your association ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Mr. Chairman, I do not like that insinuation. 

Mr. Morgan. We want the information, I do not want to insinuate 
anything. I am not curious to know anything but the facts in this 
matter. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. As I said before, all our contributions were 
voluntary contributions, made by individuals entirely. We have 
received no monev from any liquor interests, either direct or indirect. 

Mr. Morgan. How many men supported this organization ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. How many men ? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. I do uot know. 

Mr. Morgan. About how many ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiBLD. I could not answer that. 

Mr. Morgan. How many men belong to your organization, to 
your knowledge ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. We have a list of organizations that belong to it. 

Mr. Morgan. How many organizations belong to your association, 
or are affiliated with it ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. The ladies have branch oi^anizations in a num- 
ber of Pennsylvania cities. I do not know their number. 

Mr. Morgan. I Want to know how much of an organization il is. 
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Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. I could not tell you oflfhand. 

Mr. Morgan. Can vou give us some idea? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Of the number of men associated with it ? 

Mr. Morgan. I want to know about how large the organization is. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. I could uot tell you. 

Mr. Morgan. Don't ladies have membership in the organization ? 

Mr. LriTLEFiELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Caraway. Did you receive any contributions from sources 
outside of Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Not to my knowledge, no. 

Mr. Caraway. You say vou have branches in numerous cities 
working in conjunction with and undfer your campaign, committee. 
Is that true ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. There is an association of women in Pennsyl- 
vania, located in Pittsburgh, called the Pittsburgh Association Opposed 
to Woman SuflFrage. Tms is affiliated with tne Pennsylvania asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Caraway. I wanted to know whether there are any branches 
of your association outside of the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. No, SIT. 

Mr. Caraway. It is entirely a State organization ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. It is, yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is that all the questions there are to ask Mr. 
Littlefield? . 

(No response.) 

The Chairman. Is there any other gentleman who desires to speak 
to the committee ? 

Mr. Stone. I would like to say a few words. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

STATEMENT OF MB. STONE, OF BOSTON, MASS. 

Mr. Stone. I am here purely in the interest of a friend of mine who 
is interested in this movement. I am not here in any oflBcial capacity 
at all. I appear here for the purpose of asking, on behalf of the 
chairman of the Massachusetts Association Opposed to Woman Suf- 
frage the privilege of submitting a bTief . I am here for that ptirpose 
only. The chairman, Mr. Robert Turner, is at present in the West. 
I can reach him by telegraph in time so that he can have a brief pre- 
pared and presented here to the committee within a week. I think 
such a brief from him will clear up many of the matters that are 

Fending before this committee, and m which everybody is interested, 
am sure he would be vcrj^ glad to incorporate in that brief a state- 
ment of the receipts and expenditures of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation Opposed to Woman Suffrage. I am sure he would be glad 
to inform the committee what receipts and expenditures were made 
in this movement against woman suffrage in the State of Massachu- 
setts. 

If I remember correctly — I am not sure that I am stating it cor- 
rectly, but this is my recollection — that the newspaper reports of ex- 
penditures — I didn^t see the official reports — had the amount at 
$54,000 in 1915, and there were 458,000 voters who voted upon the 
suffrage question in that State, and voted against it a majority of 

^^^fi^'7' rooalr> 
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If there are any questions that the gentlemen of this committee 
would care to' ask me, I shall be very glad to answer them, to such 
extent as may be within my power. 

If the committee would like to have a certified copy of the state- 
ment of receipts and expenditures filed I am very sure this can be 
arranged. 

The Chaibman. If there are no other gentlemen who wish to speak 
upon this question, the hearing will be adjourned. 

Mr. Cabteb. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The Chaibman. Certainlv. 

Mr. Cabteb. I should like to be permitted also the privilege of 
putting in a brief on this question. 

The Chaibman. Very well. 

Mr. LrmjEFiELD. Mr. Chairman, I will state for the information of 
the members of the committee that the campaign committee spent 
about $20,000 during the campaign. I have not the exact figures 
with me. 

Mr. Whaley. May I make a statement, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Chaibman. Certainly. Mr. Whaley desires to make a state- 
ment. 

Mr. Whaley. It is in regard to conditions of women in South 
Carolina. 

The Chaibman. We shall be very glad to have it in the record. 

STATEMENT OF MR. RICHABD S. WHALET, A MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS FROM SOUTH GAROLIlfA. 

Mr. Whaley. There was a statement made at the last hearing we 
had in regard to the law of South Carolina as to the hours of work for 
women in that State. IJust want to put into the record the following : 

The hours of labor in South Carolina are limited to 60 hours a week, 
10 hours a day in cotton and woolen mills, and 12 hours in mechanical 
establishments. 

South Carolina prohibits night labor for women after 10 o'clock p.m. 

That is something that (S)lorado, with her 34 years of woman 
suffrage has thus far failed to do, and Wyoming has not done after 46 
years of woman suffrage. 

I also want to put in a little statement here from the annual report 
of the commissioner of agriculture commerce and industries of the 
State of South Carolina, for the year 1915. This is the labor division, 
factory inspection, and manufacturing statistics. 

The Chaibman. Very well. 

Mr. Whaley. The child labor situation in June was still continuing 
to lead away from the employment of the young child, even those 
between the ages of 12 and 14 years of age are allowed under law to 
work. At that time, as compared to last year, there were 219 more 
white boys and 263 more wnite girls between the ages of 14 to 16 
years in the mills than there were the year before. Between the 
same ages, the Negro males decreased by 23 and the Negro girls by 6. 
There were 223 less white boys between the ages of 12 to 14 in the 
mills this year than last year, and 116 less white girls between the 
same ages than last year, and there were 20 less Negro boys and 5 less 
Negro girls between the ages of 12 to 14 than at the same time last 
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Summarizing the child labor situation, the increase in children were 
all white children between the ages of 14 and 16, totaling 482 in num- 
ber. The decreases were in chudren between the ages of 12 to 14. 
Of these, 339 were white children and 25 colored chfldren, and then 
there were 29 colored children less, between the ages of 14 to 16. The 
total decrease, therefore, in child labor amounted to 393, of which 
339 were white children between the ages of 12 and 14. There were 
in June, therefore, only 7,425 children under the age of 16 employed 
in textiles of the State of South Carolina, and of these 4,583 were above 
the age of 14 years, leaving only 2,843 between the ages of 12 and 14 
workmg under permits granted by the State under the law. Most of 
these latter number were rapidly approaching the age of 14. Just one 
year before there were 4,100 white children between the age of 14 to 
16 and 3,182 between 12 to 14. 

It is easy to see from the figures given above that there was during 
the first six months of 1915 a rapid drift away from the employment 
of the child that is under the age of 14 years. Considering tne mdiis- 
trial situation in the State as a whole, nothing could be more gratifying 
than this very fact. 

Brikp Submitted by Robert N. Turner, Esq.. op Borton, Representiko tbe 
Men's Antisuffrage Committee,- of Massachusetts. 

The corner Htone of the woman-suffrage movement is the argument that the vote i^ 
a "natural" or "inherent' or "inalienable right" from the enjoyment of which 
women are " tyranically excluded by men." This is not a statement of fact put forth 
by the men of Massachusetts who oppose the adoption b^ the Congress of the United 
States of a constitutional amendment, but it is the position assumed by Miss Anna 
Howard Shaw, who at the time of its utterance was president of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association and who said in the New York Evening Post of February 25. 
1915 :" I believe in woman suffrage whether all women vote or no women vote, whether 
all women vote right or all women vote wrong, whether women will love their hus- 
bands after they vote or forsake them, whether they will neglect their children or 
never have any children." 

We assert that in the above statement of the suffrage case there is no pretense that 
the State or anybody in it will benefit by giving the ballot to women. 

We apsert that Mihs Shaw's contention is that woman has an inaliendble right to 
vote and that this right is more important than patriotism, happy homes, well-cared- 
for children, and Christian morlas. 

W^hen all legal authorities, all decisions of the United States Supreme Court in 
which the question is discussed, and common sense as well, say there is no such thing 
as a natural right to vote, we are confident that you gentlemen of the Judiciary Com- 
inittee will listen to the voice of reason and reach the conclusion that the suffrage 
argument, to the effect that the vote is an inalienable right, stands unsupported on 
every hand, and hence must fall. 

We submit that it any further evidence is needed of the utter futility of double 
suffrage it is found in the almost complete abandonment by suffrage leaders of the 
"practical results" argument in their demand for their ballot and their return to the 
exploded theory of "natural right." 

It was upon the theory of "right" that the original demand for the vote (or woman 
was based ; but when the Supreme Court again and again had ruled that no such right 
existed the suffragists abandoned the theory and rested their "cause" on the alleged 
wonders that women were working and would work in States where they had the vote. 

As late as 1914 the suffrage campaign manual explicitly stated that suffrage was 
*'not a natural right." The argument for suffrage then, as it had been for yearp, waa 
that it would purify politics, reduce infant mortality, wipe out the social evil, and 
make happier families. "lxx)k at Colorado, " was the suffrage slogan hurled at ever)' 
doubting Thomas. Remember, gentlemen, the government of Colorado had not at 
that time broken down. With the strike of 1913-14 came the nighttnare of anarchy, 
due to the impotency and indifference of a femini^^ed electorate. The suffrage leaders 
discerned that the Colorado suffrage aigument had become a suffrage b«>meraiig. 
Wlien the house of cards built by the suffragists upon the sands of Colorado fell about 
their ears, they were forced to seek another foundation for their unstable edifice. 
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And all that remained was the abandoned delusion of ''Natiual right/' The thing 
that WBdn't so, accotdlng to the suffrage campaign manual of 1914, became the corner- 
stone of the suffrage movement before the campaign manual was off the press. ' ' Back 
to Susan B. Anthony's 'rights' aigtuuent" was the verbal life line thrown to the 
drifting and bewildered sumagists. And Miss Shaw gave this message to the country: 
'*! contend that we should not answer our opponents when they aigue along these 
lineB, because facts as to the results of equal suffrage, or the number of women who 
want suffrage, or the reasons they ought to want it have no bearing on our question." 
Miss Shaw still stands on that ground, and the suffrage associations, State and 
National, stand there with her. 

Although female suffrage has been on trial from 4 to 46 years in nine States of the 
Union, the suffragists reuise to stand on their record, but base their demand for a 
("onstitutional amendment on grounds abandoned as untenable more than a quarter 
of a century ago. 

If the franchise were a right, like the right, which everyone possesses, to have his 
person and his property protected, the Government would not be justified in with- 
holding if from any individual . That it is not such a right common sense alone teaches. 
The nunor, the alien, the Indian, the sailor or soldier in service, the citizen of the 
District of Columbia, each has a right to have his person and his property protected. 
But he has no vote. FVom each of these classes the ballot has been withheld on 
the ground that *' their participation in the Government would be for the disadvantage 
of the State," the reasons for taking that ground being, of course, different in each 
case. In the case of women it was a question solely of how they could best serve 
the State, and it was decided, and is still held by all who oppose woman suffrage, 
that women can best serve the State outside the realm of political contention. Neither 
man nor woman has an inherent right to vote, and since the question of *' natural 
right" is in no way involved, the question that you gentlemen should try and answer 
to your own satisfaction before you vote to report out this pibposed amendment is, 
Will the public Interest be better served, on tne whole, by an electorate composed 
of men and women than it is by an electorate of men alone? This question is funda- 
mental. All others are secondary, though many may be considered, for instance. 
How many women really want to vote? How will political strife be likely to affect 
women? Can women be the mother of the race ana the governor of the race at the 
s^ame time without any loss of efficiency? 

If it can be demonstrated that the Stato will benefit by woman suffrage, woman 
suffrage should be adopted, for what benefits the State benefits all within the State. 
It isn't enough for the suffragists to attempt to prove that no harm will come to the 
State by doubling its electorate. The buraen is upon them to prove that "votes for 
women ' will raise the standard of government and make it more efficient. They 
must prove, therefore, that on the average women will vote more intelligently, more 
(iiscriminatingly, more regularlv, and more unselfishly than men. They must prove 
that, on the average, women win be wiser and better electors and legislators than men. 
This, of course, they can not do, and few enlightened sufhagists now attempt it. They 
know woman suffrage has been tried and found wanting; that it has not piuified 
)x>litics; that it has not improved the economic condition of women, raised the stand- 
ard of government, or accomplished any reform which has not been accomplished as 
well or better in States where men alone vote. Every unbiased person whA has studied 
the situation in woman-suffrage States will tell you gentlemen that the ballot in the 
hands of women has not done what its advocates promised. He will tell you, on the 
contrary, that it has increased taxes in many States, lessened respect for the law, 
menaced the home, and injured women. A small minority of women may be able 
to induce men to force the oallot on an unwilling majority of women, but no power 
has yet been devised to make an unwilling majonty of women vote.. Certain voters, 
niale and female, can always be depended upon to go to the polls. These are the 
voters who are led by bosses or by private interests. Woman suffrage will double the 
number of voters who will vote as they are told. But it will not double the number 
of independent voters, because the great majority of women whose votes would count 
against the bosses and the selfish interests will not go to the polls. Evidence to sub- 
^antiate the above claims is found in abundance in all States where women have 
either partial or full suffrage. In Massachusetts women have had the vote for school 
committee since 1879. Here is what they have done: For the last 17 years there has 
heen in that State an average registration of 4.8 per cent of the women entitled to vote, 
and an actual vote of 2.1 per cent, or less than 50 per cent of the r^i^igtration. In other 
J^ords, over 97 per cent of the women entitled to register and vote for school committee 
in Massachusetts have failed to do their duty. Take one town in that State, for 
instance, Dedham. In 1889, the first year a record was kept, 154 women voted. In 
1903 this vote had dwindled to one, and for 11 years thereafter not one^emale vote 
was cast, in that town. Djgj^i,,^ by GoOglc 
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In th'^ six double Buffrage States of Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Wvomuig, Waahington, 
and California the combined vote of men and women for President in 1912 was 47.9 
per cent of the total number of men and women over 21 years of age, exclusive 
of Chinese and Japanese, residing in those States according to the census of 1910. 

In the six adioming States of Kansas, Ne raska, Oregon, Nevada, South Dakota, 
and Missouri, where men alone voted for President in 1912 (although since that year 
some of these States have adopted suffrage for women), the total vote was 09.1 per 
cent of the men over 21, exclusive of Chinese and Japanese residing in those State? 

The election in Chicago in April last has ^ een cited by suffragiste as proof of their 
contention that women will vote as generally as men if given the opportunity. But 
the facts of the Chicago election lead most convincingly to the opposite conclusion 
According to the Chicago Tri' une, there were in Chicago last April 512.657 naen and 
501,384 women eligi le to register and vote. The vote on April 6 was: Men, 434,277 
women, 250,404. Of the men eligi le to vote there voted 84.7 per cent. Of the 
women eligi' le to vote there voted 49.9 per cent. Here we have 50.1 per cent of the 
women voters neglecting their political duty, while only 15.3 per cent of the men are 
guilty of like neglect, and this was the first city election in Chicago when the women 
had een afforded the novelty of voting. 

Then there is the high cost of this double suffrage government. The 8ecreta.ry of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts estimates that dou ling our electorate would add 
at least 50 per cent to the cost of elections in Massachusetts. The Los Angeles Tirne^ 
of Septem' er 26, 1914, tells us it cost the citizens of California $1,637,500 to exerrisf 
the dou le suffrage that year, or an increase of 133 per cent over what it cost in 1910, 
when they had male suffrage. According to figures filed with the clerk of the United 
States Senate, the expenses of candidates for the Senate in 1914 were more than three 
times as great in woman suffrage States as in male suffrage States of the same avera^ 
population. In Vermont, Missouri, Connecticut, and New Hampshire, male suffra^'e 
States, with an average population of 1,298,155, the average cost of securing election 
to the United States Senate was $5,094.66 per Senator. But in Utah, California. 
Kansas, and Colorado, woman suffn^ States, with an average population of 1,310,218. 
the average cost per Senator was $18,460.98. Those who do not count the cost will 
not consider this an argument against woman suffrage. But the poor man is forced to 
count the cost. He is counting it now in Colorado, with its tax rate of $40.10 per 
$1,000 of assessed valuation, and he is counting it in Australia and New Zealand, 
dou le suffrage countries, which are known as the champion de t-ridden countries of 
the world. 

The statistics of divorce prove beyond a doubt that this great social menace is more 
prevalent and increasing faster in the woman suffrage States than it is in the male 
suffrage States. Treating the matter first from the standpoint of localitjr, with only 
incidental reference to suffrage, let us compare the New England States with the nine 
States which adopted woman suffrage in the period 1869-1912. In the 20 years, 
1887-1906, there were 13.6 divorces to every 100 marriages in the nine suffrage States. 
In the same period in New England there were only 7.4 divorces to every 100 marriages. 
The increase in the number of divorces in the 20 years 1887-1906 over the previous 20 
year period was: 

Per cent. 

United States 187.7 

Nine suffrage States 241. 8 

New England States 68. 8 

Colorado, with woman suffrage since 1893, has 409 divorces to every 100,000 of 
married population, while adjoining Nebraska, a male suffrage State, has only 226. 
The divorce rate per 100,000 population is 513 in Washington, 347 in Idaho, 386 in 
Oregon, and 361 in Wyoming, all woman suffrage States; while in male suffrage Mis- 
souri, North and South Dakota the divorce rate per 100,000 of married population L< 
only 281, 268^ and 270, respectively. 

Rev. Martin Hart, Dean of the Denver Cathedral, in the issue of The Chronicle, 
a religious paper, for February, 1915, says: "Here in Denver we had last year 1,265 
divorces out of 2,500 marriages." 

It is known to all of you gentlemen that ever>' one of the so-called social welfare laws 
were first conceived and advocated and enacted by male legislators elected by the 
votes of men alone. Kentucky, Wisconsin, New York, Ohio, and Massachusetts lead 
in the enactment of laws protecting children ; Massachusetts in laws protecting women 
in industry; New York City and Boston in the reduction of infant mortality. Not one 
of these States or cities has woman suffrage. Many of these social welfare laws — 
notably the laws prohibiting night work — ^have not yet been passed in woman suffrage 
States. 
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You are told that woman in industiy needs the ballot. She has had the ballot in 
some States for many years, and what is the result? In the United States as a whole, 
according to Dr. Helen Sumner in her book entitled ''Equal Suffrage,*' women receive 
55.3 per cent of the average of men's wages. In Colorado, where women have voted 
since 1893, women in industrv receive only 47 cents for every dollar paid to men in 
wages. In Massachusetts, where women do not vote, women's wages average 62 
cents for every dollar paid men in wages. Clearly, therefore, the ballot nas not helped 
the Colorado wage earner to improve her economic status. You gentlemen know 
that the ballot has never helped a male voter to get a raise in wages. To enforce and 
maintain his rights he has had to join a anion, and in this way nas enforced his de- 
mands, but not at the ballot box. Samuel Gompers ought to be a pretty good judge. 
He is a suffragist, he has had the ballot many years, he has been mterested in labor 
for a long time, and yet he savs: "The vote doesn't mean a job, and equal suffrage 
doesn't necessarily mean eauaf pay for eaual work." 

Sopoie of you gentlemen have been lea to believe that suffrage helps the cause of 
prohibition. Let us look at the undisputed facts. Sixteen States have prohibition. 
Of these, five have woman suffrage. But one of them, Kansas, adopted prohibition 
in 1880, 32 years before it adopted woman suffrage. So that 12 states have adopted 
prohibition with men alone voting, while only 4 States, have adopted prohibition 
where women voted. The State of Maine^ which has defeated every attempt to 
introduce woman suffrage, has had prohibition since 1850. North Dakota, which 
defeated woman suffrage at the polls in 1914, has had prohibition since 1889. Not 
a single State went "drv" with women voting before November 3, 1914. 

According to Senator Works, of California, the city of San Francisco has 3,500 saloons. 
The male suffrage city of Boston, Mass., with a population one and a half times as 
Uaee as San Francisco, has only about 700 saloons. 

On May 4, 1915, the women of Reno, Nev., exercising the franchise for the first 
time, voted against the proposition to reduce the number of Baioons in that city from 
80 to 40 and were publicly thanked by the liquor interests for standing by them. 
After 46 years of wam&u suffrage, the State of Wyoming is still *' wet. " 
Colorado, which has had woman suffrage since 1893, adopted prohibition November 
3, 1914, but the city of Denver, under the local option provision for cities of 50,000 or 
over, voted to remain "wet." 

Ctdifomia, which has had woman suffrage since 1911, defeated prohibition in 1914 
by more than 150,000 lAajority. 

Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, known as the ''Mother of Suffrage in Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho," called the Prohibitionists ''pirates" in an address before the 
International Congress x>i Viticulturists at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, on July 
14, 1915, according to the San T rancisco Chronicle of July 15. And she closed her 
address with an attack on the W. C. T. U. declaring that she had no patience with 
those who "depend on a pussy wusey piece of white ribbon for protection from them- 
selves, " 

In Montana, before the election of 1914, the Suffragists refused to permit the W. C. 
T. U. to march in their parade. 

Do not such facts as these show that there is no connection between woman suffrage 
and prohibition? 

The woman suffrage movement is the only movement having for its object the 
extension of the electorate that has ever met with organized opi)osition from those it 
was proposed to en^nchise. This is a fact of tremendous signincance. It is a danger 
signal, gentlemen, that you should not ignore — that must not be i^ored — ^by those 
who widi to do even-handed justice to women and to all concerned in the settlement 
of this grave problem. Is it reasonable to believe that if woman suffrage were not 
radically and fundamentally wrong, if it were not a well-organized and well-financed 
attempt to overturn existing institutions to the detriment of women and the country, 
^ousands of patriotic women all over the land would oii^anize and do the distasteful 
work they are compelled to do in order to fight it? It is not a question of women's 
rights. It is a question of which women's rights— the fancied rights of those who 
demand the ballot as the alpha and omega of all things temporal and spiritual, or the 
real rights of those who wisn to remain free from political responsibilities. 

After 46 years of oiganized , aggressive suffrage effort, at least 90 per cent of the female 
citizens of voting age in the State of Massachusetts are either actively opposed to 
woman suffrage or so indifferent to or contemptuous of the proposition that to enfran- 
chise them would be a gmve menace to the State and to the country. It was the bitter 
opposition of the suffragists that in 1913 defeated in Massachusetts an attempt which 
would have given the women of that State a chance to vote "Yes" or "No on the 
question of woman suffrage. And in every State where a similar proposition has been 
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advanced it has met with the tirelett and strenuous oppoation of the suffrage propa- 
gandists who dare not allow the women of any State in tne Union to decide the question 
for themselves. 

The fundamental principle of democracy is the consent of the governed. This im- 
plies majority rule, and this suffrage movement is the most undemocratic movement 
that has ever been commenced in the histoir of civilization, for its proponents will 
not even permit those who are to receive it, if it is adopted, to pass upon the question 
of whether they want it, or prefer not to have it. The demand is for "justice for 
women." Very well. But for which women: For the 10 per cent who demand? 
Or for the 90 per cent who protest or say nothing? Let us by all means be just to 
women. But let us be just by respecting the rights of the majofitv who consent to our 
government, for in this way we shall be just to the State and to {he Nation and to all 
women, even^though they may not know it — to the minority who are in rebellion 

And then we are told that it is unjust to tax women without giving them representa- 
tion . The women of the countrv are'not taxed without representation . E ver>' woman 
tax payer gets for her taxes what every male taxpayer gets — ^public improvements 
and protection of life and property. And she is represented by all the male taxpayer? 
in the community, because they can not represent themselves without representing 
her. Their interests as taxpayers are identical. The fact is, however, that the pay- 
ment of taxes and the privilege of voting have no connection whatsoever. A man 
may own property in every city and town in the Commonwealth except the one where 
he lives, yet ne can vote only in the one where he lives. Minors ana aliens are fully 
taxed on their property, but are excluded from the franchisij. A system of govern- 
ment based on property would give the rich man a power over the poor man that 
would destroy democratic government, and give ur in its place a plutarchy. 

It was because of its inherent injustice that the property qualifications' for voters 
were abolished in the States many years a^o, and the demand that it be revived now 
in the interest of a few women is so extraordinary that it is difficult to underetan<1 
how any sane person can be deceived by it. 

Gentlemen, there is no question of superiority, inferiority, or equality involved 
in this discussion. Men are not equal to women. Women are not equal to men. 
They are simply different. And the whole tendency of civilization is toward further 
differentiation. To sav that men and women are equal, or that one sex is superior 
to the other, is as senseless as to say that air and water are equal, or that one is superior 
to the other. Each is superior in its own sphere. Both are essential to life. But 
they are essentially different and can not be compared. To ask woman to assume 
the burdens of government is to ask her to n^lect her natural functions for a waste- 
ful duplication of effort in a field for which nature did not intend her. The duty of 
men is to protect women from such wasteful and unnatural burdens. The sexes 
were created different, and designed to cooperate, not to compete. The ballot is 
not a panacea. It is merely an instrument of convenience in tne transaction of the 
business of government. Reform begins, not in the ballot box or in the halls of 
legislation, but in the cradle, in the nursery, in the school, in the church, and around 
the family fireside. And there, woman witiiout the ballot can do more toward mak- 
ing a better world than anything men and women can possibly accomplish through 
politics. Suffragists would remould life from the top down. AntisuOTagists would 
mould life from the bottom up. 

Woman suffrage \ iolates the basic principle of all government — ^the principle that the 
electorate must possess the inherent power to execute its soverei^ will expressed in 
legislation. The gift of the ballot would fail to clothe woman with any real political 
authority, for the ob> ious reason that there would be nothing back of the ballot. Law 
is the expression of sovereignty, and sovereignty rests ultinuttely upon physical force 
and upon nothing else. The lawless element is kept from lawlessness, not by statutes, 
but by fear of men clothed with authority to enforce the law. Women are prohibited 
by nature from being this law-enforcing power. To create an electorate lacking in 
the one indispensable element of sovereignty would be t-o undermine the foundations, 
not only of government , but of the social order. The woman 's ballot would be a blank- 
cartridge ballot. 

We feel that we scarcely need to call to vour attention the fact that every socialist 
and every feminist is an ardent worker in tne cause of votes for women; that the Mor- 
mon Church claims— and the claim is historically accurate— to have originated the 
votes for women idea in this country, and that Monnonism and woman suffrage have 
spread simultaneously over the radical territory of the West until Monnonism owns 
Utah, has a majority of the pouplation in Idaho, the balance of power in Nevada, 
Montana, Wyoming, Arizona, New Mexico, and Oregon, and immense influence in 
Colorado, California, and Wai^ington, every State of which is a woman soffrage State; 
that only 9 per cent of the people of this country live in double suffrage States; that 
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woman suffrage has never carried in a single State where a majority of the men were 
sufficiently alive to its importance to vote upon it; and that Id the States which have 
adopted it only 44 men out of evefy 100 were recorded on the issue, for and against. 

In a word, we ' elieve that the woman-suffrage movement is a delusion — the selfish 
protest of a discontented few against existing institutions and conventional restraints: 
that it violates the fundamental principle of democracy in it* old attempt to force 
the will of a small minority upon the great majority of women: that it is socialistic 
and feministic in its tendency to make the individual and not the family the unit of 
society: that it is ased on a feeling of sex antagonism and is therefore a menace to 
the home and to the country: that it is an insult to the men of the Ignited States 
in its false declaration that they have failed to protect th^ interests of their wives, 
sisters, and daughters: that It is unnatural in its arcam of a ''new sphere" for women, 
and that it Is a distinct injustice to the great mass of women throughout the country, 
who do not want new ' urdens thrust upon them, ut wish to e left free for the per- 
formance of those dutie« which are their natural inheritance and which must 1 e 
performed If the race is noi to perish. 

The Chairman. There seem to be no other gentlemen wbo wish 
to say anything in opposition to this Federal amendment at this time. 
We will therefore proceed to the consideration of other business. 

(Whereupon, at 11.30 o'clock p. m., the hearing in the above- 
entitled matter was adjourned, and the committee proceeded to the 
consideration of other business.) 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
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Committee on the Jttdiciartt, 

House of Representatives, 

Thursday^ June i, 1916. 

The committee this day met, Hon. Edwin Y. Webb (chairman) 
presiding. 

Tha Chairman. The committee will come to order. It is now 25 
minutes to 11 o'clock, and I understand there are some Members of 
Congress here who want to be heard on some matter — I do not know 
just what — and if we are going to be able to hear them we will have 
to begin immediately. 

Mr. Saker. Quite a number of Members desire to be heard this 
morning. I have seen them personally, and those who are not here 
will be here later, as some of them had to go to other committee meet- 
ings, but they will be back. I wish to have the names of those who 
are here this morning and want to be heard before this committee 
entered in the record. Thev are: Arizona, Hon. Carl Hayden; Cali- 
fornia, Hon. Denver S. Church, Hon. Charles H. Randall, Hon. 
William Kettner, and myself; Colorado, Hon. Benjamin C. Hilliard, 
Hon. Edward Keating, and Hon. Edward T. Taylor; Illinois, Hon. 
James T. McDermott, Hon. Adolph J. SabathJ Hon. James Mc- 
Andrews, Hon. Frank H. Buchanan, Hon. Thomas Gallagher, Hon. 
Clyde H. Tavenner, Hon. Claudius U. Stone, Hon. Henry T. Rainey, 
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Hon. Martin D. Foster, and Hon. William Elza Williams (a member 
of this committee) ; Kansas, Hon. Joseph Taggart (who is a member 
of this committee), Hon. Dudley Doolittle, Hon. Guy T. Helvering, 
Hon. John R. Connelly, Hon. Jouett Shouse, and Hon. WilHam A. 
Avres; Montana, Hon. John M. Evans and Hon: Tom Stout; Utah, 
Hx)n. James H. Mays; and Washington, Hon C. C. Dill — makmg :^.S 
in all. These men are interested in this proposed amendment that is 
to be taken up by the coraimittee, namely, proposed constitutional 
amendment, House joint resolution No. 1, now pending before this 
committee. I would ask that proposed amendment No. 1, being the 
House joint resolution with which we are all familiar, may be in- 
serted in the record at this point. 

The Chairman. Known as the Susan B. Anthony amendment? 

Mr. Raker. Yes, sir. 

(Said joint resolution follows:) 

licHolred by the Senate and Hou^c of Representatives of the United Static of 
America in Conitrens asuembled {two-thirds of eaeh House cancurring therm), 
T hat the fDUowiiiK article be prop<>secl to the legislatures of the several States hs 
jin aniendnient to the Constitution ol* the Uniteti States, which, when ratilied by 
three-fourths of said legislatures, shall l>e valid as part of said Constitution, 
namely- : 

"Article — . — Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account 
of sex. 

** Sec. 2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate legislation, to enforce thp 
provisions of this article." 

I want to say a few words later, but there are gentlemen here 
who have other committee meetings to attend, and i will ask that 
they be allowed to make their statements now. 

I'he Chairman. I understand that no Member cares to speak more 
than five minutes. 

Mr. Baker. I think that is about the limit. We are anxious to 
have this resolution reported out by the committee so that it may 
be placed on the calendar and voted upon by Congress at the earliest 
time that it may see fit to vote upon it. 

The Chairman. The House meets at 11 o'clock and after that 
hour we may have a call for tellers at any moment, and if you 
gentlemen want to get into the record I advise that you be as brief 
as possible. 

Mr. Baker. We will hear first from Mr. Stout 

STATEMENT OF HON. TOM STOUT, A BEFBESENTATIYE IN 
CONOBESS FBOM THE STATE OF MONTANA. 

Mr. Stout. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, this 
matter can be much better presented by gentlemen like my friend 
from California, Mr. Raker, Mr. Taylor, of Colorado, ana others, 
who have had greater legislative experience than I have had, and I 
feel that it would be useless for me to take up the valuable time 
of this committee further than to add my own personal insistence or. 
rather, to express the hope that this committee may see fit at this 
session of Congress to submit this question to a vote in the House. 
I can not conceive of any more important subject than one deal- 
ing with the suffrage of millions of citizens of this country. We 
are daily grappling with great problems here andj think that we 
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could very well afford the time to include this in line with the others 
which we have before us for consideration. 

It was my privilege and very great pleasure to be the author of 
the joint resolution providing for women suffrage in my State of 
Montana. That amendment was adopted by popular vote, it is now 
in operation, and the women of our State will be accorded the 
privilege of voting for the first time at a general election at the 
forthcoming election. I have no doubt in the least but that it is going 
to justify the very high hopes of all of those who have advocated it 
from the beginning, and of that number I happen to be one. So that 
without transgressing any further upon the time of this committee I 
simply desire to urge that this question be acted upon favorably. It 
having been so thoroughly discussed and the minds of men having 
been so well fixed upon the subject I really think it does not require 
much discussion, but that it does call for action. For one I would 
be delighted to see some such action by the committee at this time in 
order that the House may have a fair and sc^uare show to vote upon 
it, and such being the case I feel that we might have the chance of 
seeing: the hopes of so very many people in this country realized. 

I tnank the committee. 

Mr. Kaker. We will next hear from Mr. Shouse, of Kansas. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOTTETT SHOTTSE, A BEFBESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS. 

Mr. Shoi'se. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
here because I believe in suffrage, equal suffrage, and full suffrage — 
suffrage not only by the States but suffrage nationally. As n Demo- 
crat, it is a matter of great pride with me that in Kansas the amend- 
ment to the Constitution submitting suffrage to the vote of the people 
was drawn bv a Democratic, and it is further a matter of ]>ride with 
me that in I^ansas in 1912, when, for the first time in the history of 
the State, we elected a Democratic majority in both houses of the 
legislature, the same votes that elected that Democratic legislature 
passed the suffrage amendment. We had full suffrage in effect for 
the first time in 1914, and the interest taken by the women in that 
election absolutely discredited the arguments that have been made 
in some States and in some sections of the country that women will 
not vote if ffiven the opportunity. More than 50 per cent of the 
women of Kansas voted in 1914, the first year they had an op- 
portunity to enjo3^ full suffrage. 

In my State it is no longer a question of argument; no longer a 
question open to discussion; it is agreed generally, even by those who 
had previously opposed it, that suffrage has been a success thus far 
far in Kansas, and there is every reason to believe that it will con- 
tinue to be a success there. Those of us who come from suffrage 
States can see no good reason why the suffrage amendment should 
not be put up to the House. I have no desire to transgress in any 
sense upon the authority of this committee. I know its intentions 
are good; I know that what it does it will do from a sense of jus- 
tice and a sense of right, but I veiy much hope that the committee 
may see its way clear to report this amendment out so that we may 
have action at this session of Congress. 

Mr. Rakkr. We will next hear from Mr. Taylor, of Colorado. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. EDWAKD T. TAYLOB^ A BEPBESENTATHrE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO. 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
will only take a few moments of your time, as I understand there 
are a number of gentlemen who desire to address you, and that the 
hearing is confined to this morning's session. 

I have addressed this committee at length heretofore and spoken 
several times in Congress— once at great length — ^in behalf of equal 
suffrage, so that everyone knows my position on this subject 

The question, as I understand it, before the committee is not the 
discussion generally of woman suffrage, but is solelv confined to the 
question of the advisability of reporting out by this committee of 
the Susan B. Anthony constitutional amendment. 

Personally, I think your committee ought to report it out: no 
matter whether the report is unanimous or divided, I think it ought 
to be presented to the House. After it is on the calendar, then it is 
for the House to determine under its rules as .to when and what 
action will be taken upon it. It is one of the great live and growing 
questions before the American people to-day. There is no more 
important question before the country — in fact, befoi'e the entire 
world, aside from the European war — than the question of the right 
of women to exercise the franchise, and I do not think that any com- 
mittee, and especially a committee controlled by a majority of Demo- 
crats, should prevent a matter of this kind from being put up to the 
House for its determination. 

As a matter of fact, neither our party nor any party, much less 
any committee, can keep this question back very long, because it is 
progressing all over the country. The sentiment is growing; it is a 
forward movement; and just as sure as the night follows the day it 
is only a question of a little time before the women of this country 
will be given this right. 

But, be that as it may, the question this committee has to determine 
is whether or not it will give the House an opportunity of expi-essing 
itself upon the subject, and I do not think you are justified in de- 
clining to do so, no matter what kind of a report the committee makes. 
Of course, each member of the committee will and should express 
himself in the report. 

The Chaibman. Is not the Democratic Party the only party which 
in the last 15 vears has given a vote upon the woman suffrage amend- 
ment in the llouse ? 

Mr. Taggart. It is the only one that ever did. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes ; and we have as a party made a splendid record 
on this question — much better than the Republican Party ever did 
when it was in power — and therefore I do not feel that we ought to 
take any backward step. 

Mr. Taggart. You appreciate the fact that certain people are 
organizing for the purpose of defeating the party which really gave 
an opportunity to vote on it? . 

Mr. Tatlor. Yes. I was somewhat chagrined and disgusted when 
I went home just before election two years ago to find when I was 
passing through the cit^ of Leadville a woman representing one of 
these Washington organizations making a stump speech against me, 
when I had b^n working and talking and voting for woman suffrage 
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ever since before she was bom. At the same time there is this to be 
said in behalf of the good judgment, good sense, and fairness of the 
women of this country, especially in Colorado, and that is that the 
speeches made against us did not turn a vote in that State. 

Mr. Taogart. They made votes, did they not? 

Mr. Taflor. Yes; I think so; if they had any effect. 

^Ir. Taogart. You got more votes than you ever did ? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes; my majority was nearly 12,000 in my district; 
1 carried every one of the 23 counties in my district, and I never 
made a speech in any one of them during that campaign. If some- 
body from Washington City could come out into my State and just 
nniake a speech and turn a lot of our women to vote against us men 
who have championed their cause for years, then we might feel that 
they were fickle. But when imported speakers came there and made 
si)eeches and cut no figure whatever against either Senator Thomas, 
Mr. Keating, Mr. Hillmrd, or any of the rest of us, I think it demon- 
strates that the women who have the vote exercise good judgment 
and are thoroughly capable of very intelligent action for themselves. 
Those ladies had absolutely nothing whatever to do with the defeat 
of Mr. Seldomridge ; he was defeated by reason of the redistricting 
of the State; he was placed in a district that was made largely Re- 
publican, and it was impossible for him to be reelected. I am not at 
all afraid of the women of Colorado voting against their friends. 
They have been voting for over 20 years, and they have too much 
good sense to be fooled by anybody. 

Mr. Nklson. If they desired the House to be Republican, how 
would vou expect them to attack the representatives of your party 
except by seeking to secure votes against its representatives? 

Mr. Taylor. My idea is that this question is not a political matter 
at all, and that they have no business trying to make it political. I 
believe they hurt their cause by doing it. I do not question their 
honesty or enthusiasm, but I doubt their political judgment in at- 
tacking their friends. 

Mr. Taogart. I^t me say that Sfenator Dillingham, of Vermont, 
introduced in the Senate and had published at public expense the 
vilest and most bitter attack on woman suffrage that was ever written, 
and he recommended it as the strongest thing that he was able to 
find. While he is looking after New England, they will go out again 
in the West and they will cooperate with Senator Dillingham; while 
he is doing things to Wilson in the Northeast they are going to do 
things to Wilson up in the Northwest, and there must be an under- 
standing between them and Dillingham. 

Mr. Tayix)r. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I do 
not think that our action ought to be controlled or even influenced 
by what any local organization here in Washington does; I feel that 
that ought not to be considered at all. There is a set of women here 
who appear to be verv enthusiastic in their work, and I respect them 
,in a way, although t do not agree with their judgment at all. But 
that does not affect the principle, and ought not to affect the action 
of this committee; that does not affecct the great evolution that is 
coming in this country, and I feel that we ought not to allow any 
pique or feeling of disgust to affect us in this matter. In mv judg- 
ment, your committee should pass this question up to the House to 
decide. ^ . 
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But I do not want to take up the time of the committee any fur- 
ther. I know that the good women of Colorado would be delighted 
to have this committee favorably report this amendment in order to 
giA'e the House a chance to vote upon it. I say that I am the author 
of House resolution No. 6, introduced on the 6th of last December, 
the first day of this session, and that resolution is the s|ime as the 
so-called Susan B. Anthony amendment. I have introduced it in 
every Congress for eight years. 

Mr. Caraway. You have sujffrage in Colorado? 

Mr. Tatlor. Yes, sir; and we have had it for 23 years, 

Mr. Carawat. You would bitterly resent it if we tried to take it 
aw^ay from you ? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir ; we certainly w^ould. 

Mr. Caraway. So far as I am concerned I do not believe the people 
of my State want w-oman suffrage, and that being so why should 
you want to thrust it upon us? 

Mr. Taylor. We do not want to thrust it upon you, but I feel we 
ought to let the American people have a vote on it. 

Mr. Caraway. There are American people in each State, are there 
not? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Caraway. This resolution looks to your State thrusting it 
upon New York and Pennsylvania, after a majority of the voters in 
those States have shown that they do not want it. 

Mr. Taylor. Well, that is our system of (xovemment. AVlien 
three-fourths of all our States w-ant a constitutional amendment, 
the\' have the right to see whether that desire will be ratified by the 
votes of the people, and I do not believe we ought to prevent that 
chance being given to them. 

Mr. Caraway. Then three-fourths have as much right to take it 
aw^ay from you as you have to thrust it upon the others? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes; but there is not the slightest possibility of the 
right of suffrage ever being taken away from any women to whom it 
is ever given. 

Mr. Caraway. You would not be willing to have them do that? 

Mr. Taylor. Well, we are willing to take our chances and pass 
this matter up to a vote of the American people. However, my 
main thought about the matter is this : There is no question about this 
right coming: it is coming just as surely as the human race is pro- 
gressing. Whether it comes in 10 years or 20 years depends a great 
deal, of course, upon public sentiment. Every year more States are 
adopting it. 

Mr. Williams. In the event that the Democratic convention in 
its platform declares in favor of the adoption of woman suffrage 
by the States and declares that it is not a Federal question I presume 
that attitude of the party would be your attitude? 

Mr. Taylor. Well, we would naturally have to take the conse- 
quences of our own party platform and the Bepublicans will have 
to do the same. No one can tell what the national conventions will 
do; but I apprehend that the vote on the floor of the House on this 
amendment will be somewhat controlled, as far as the Democrats 
are concerned, by our national platform. If that is the poUcy 
adopted a majority will probably vote to carry out that policy, and 
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if the Republican Party should adopt the same sort of a plank the 
chances are that the Republicans will do the same thing. 

Mr. Williams. What would you say about the wisdom of post- 
poning action by this committee until after the national conventions 
have been held, when Members of the House will know what the 
attitude of their party is? 

Mr. Tayu>r. It might be wise for the House to postpone voting on 
it until after the conventions are over — that will only be a short 
delay — ^but I do not see that that is a reason for preventing this 
conmiittee from reporting the bill, and then give all the Members 
an opportunity to express themselves in accordance with the plat- 
forms of their parties and the wishes of their constituents. 

I thank the committee for this hearing and earnestly hope you 
will report the amendment. 

Mr. Rakek. Mr. Ayres will be the next speaker. 

STATEME17T OF HON. WILLIAM A. ATRES, A EEFEESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FBOM THE STATE OF ElANSAS. 

Mr. Ayres. Owing to the fact that I have to go I will be very 
brief. All I have to say is this: As my colleague, Mr. Shouse, has 
said, we are very proud of the fact that we have equal suffrage in 
our State. We are very proud of the fact that the only times this 
proposition has been submitted to the people of that State it has 
been by the Democratic and Populist legislatures. In 189(5 it was 
submitted for the first time, and later it was submitted 

Mr. Taogart (interposing). In the whole history of woman suf- 
frage the question has never been submitted except by a Demwratic 
legislature. 

Mr. Ayres. The fact is that the Republican Party was in power 
continuously in the State of Kansas for almost a half century, 
yet no effort was made to bring this about in the State. We feel 
that as a party we have been benefited by it. The women of the 
State of Kansas do not vote as their husbands dictate by any means : 
if so, there would not be six Democratic Congressmen here, because 
each of us h.as an overwhelming Republican majority in our districts. 
We all know that many gocd women went out and voted for us and 
that their husbands voted against us. As a matter of fact, I think 
they are more intelligent voters than the men; I mean they are not 
prejudiced; they are not partisan; thev have not been drawn into 
such contests for years and years and, therefore, they feel more 
independent. They will vote as they see fit, and they are not bound 
by party prejudices. 

For my own part I would be very glad to see this matter sub- 
mitted at this particular time. I would like to vote on it, because I 
have believed in it for the last 20 years. I am not a recent convert, 
rlthough I do not take the credit iipon myself. I was influenced 
by one who has a good deal of influence over me and converted 
to the cause. 

Some one has said that we do not know what the Republican 
Party will do at its convention. I can tell vou exactly what it will 
do if Mr. Roosevelt controls that convention, which he probably 
will. There will be a plank in their platform which will promise 
anything on earth that the women or anybody else want^ whether 
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he ever expects to carry out the promises made or not. So you may 
expect such a plank in the Republican platform. 

Mr. Volstead. Do you not think he would be as likely to carry 
out his promise in reference to this matter as the Democratic Party! 

Mr. Ayers. I do not think so. He was in oflSce for seven and a 
half years, but I do not think he ever referred to the question of 
woman suffrage while he was President of the United States. It 
was only when he became a candidate and wanted their votes that 
he was ready to advocate woman suffrage. And you will find him 
doing so again at the Republican convention. You gentlemen may 
as well expect to have such a plank in the Republican platform if 
Mr. Roosevelt controls the convention, and, as I have said, he is 
very likely to do so. 

I am hoping that you will report this resolution ; I would like to 
vote on it and would like to go on record. 

Mr. Raker. We will next hear from Mr. Keating, of Colorado. 

STATEMENT OF HON. EDWABB KEATING, A BEFRESENTATIVE IK 
CONOBESS FBOM THE STATE OF COLOBADO. 

Mr. Keating. It is necessary for me to be on the floor of the House 
in a few minutes, and I merely want to enter an appearance here 
this morning and to express the hope that the committee will report 
the Susan S. Anthonj^ resolution to the House in order that we 
may have an opportunity to vote on it. 

I do not consider the question of woman suffrage a partisan ques- 
tion, and it has never been a partisan issue in this country. The 
Republican Party and the Democratic Party have divided upon the 

Question, as they did in the last Congress and as they would in this 
!ongress if the matter should come before it. 

So far as the people of suffrage States are concerned, there is 
sentiment there in favor of securing a vote on this question in this 
Congress, and I am sure that Members who are here representing 
Western States are representing their people, without regard to 
party affiliations, when they ask you to report this resolution and 
give the Members an opportunity to vote on it. 

I think it is a little unfortunate that so much emphasis has l)een 
laid on the Congressional Union movement. As a matter of fact, 
the oldest, largest, and by far the most influential organization ad- 
vocating equal suffrage is the National Woman Suffrage organiza- 
tion. It has always conducted a nonpartisan campaign and it has 
never been offensive either to Republicans, Democrats, or Progres- 
sives. However, the younger organization is opposing Democrao}-. 
That is the privilege* of the members of that organization, but it 
should not influence any member of this committee or any Member 
of the House in casting his vote on this question of woman suffrage. 
I hope you gentlemen will do us the favor of reporting out this 
resolution so that we may have a vote on it in the House. 

The Chairman. Do you not know that it is impossible, even if the 
resolution were reported to-morrow and voted on, to pass it through 
the House? 

Mr. Keating. I have no means of knowing what the vote will be 
on that, Mr. Chairman, but it is entirely possible that the chairman 
is right. ^ T 
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The Chairman. In the last Congress, as you remember, it fell 3u 
short of a majority. 

Mr. Keating. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you know it takes two-thirds to pass this 
amendment through the House, and many of us are convinced that 
if the resolution should be reported out and voted on it would fail. 
It is just like taking a horse out of a stable and putting him right 
back again. 

With the tremendously important measures that we are trying 
to pass through Congress, so that we can get through and the Mem- 
bers go back to their districts, it looks to many of us as though it 
would be a useless thing to report the resolution. 

Mr. Keating. However, it would respond, in my judgment, to a' 
verv respectable public sentiment. 

The Chairman. I agree that the public sentiment is respectable, 
but public sentiment does not want to do a vain and useless thing. 
If you want a vote, so far as I am concerned you can have it at this 
Congress but not at this session. I am willing to have a vote next 
fall or next February when we will not have this important program 
pressing us for action. If you want to tag Members of Congress 
and see how they vote, so that they can be criticized or praised, I 
am willing to do that. But I have no notion that it could pass the 
House, and I do not think that the most ardent advocate of woman 
suffrage would claim that it could possibly pass at this session of 
Congress. We are all practical legislators and we want to work out 
these questions in a practical way. As far as I am concerned — and 
I think that is true of each mem&er of the committee — if I felt that 
even a majority of the House of Representatives wanted to vote on 
tliis question I would not feel that I should stand in the way of 
giving the Members a chance to vote. But believeing that a ma- 
jority of the House is against the resolution, I can not for the life of 
me see the reason why, at the present time and under the present 
conditions, we should force this resolution now, having two or three 
(hi ys spent in discussing it, voting upon it and sending it right back. 
Tlien, I suppose you would want another vote next December, and 
thus keep the thing going. I think you should have a vote in the 
next session of Congress, but I do not see any practical benefit that 
ooi^ld come from a vote now. If I were an enemy of woman suffrage, 
a bitter enemy, I would be the first to vote this resolution out and 
lot it get on the floor of the House and have it defeated by a larger 
vote, in my opinion, than it was a year ago, thus giving the enemies 
of woman suffrage an opportunity to say, in view of the Massa- 
chusetts vote, the New York vote, and the New Jersey vote, that 
woman suffrage is going and not coming. 

Mr. Keating. May I suggest to the chairman that the vote in 
Massachusetts, and particularly the vote in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York, does not indicate that woman suffrage is 
going, but on the contrary that it is coming. 

The Chairman. I was using the arguments of the opponents of 
woman suffrage. 

Mr. Keating. The Members who have come here representing 
equal suffrage constituencies, as you might describe them, feel that 
they owe this to those constituencies. There is a sentiment in our 
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districts which would be pleased if you could give us a vote on thi!. 
amendment at this session. 

The Chairman. The chairman understands all that very' fully. 

Mr. Keating. I believe we could dispose of it in one da\' if we 
were given an opportunity to vote. 

Mr. Raker. We will next hear from Mr. Hayden. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GAEL HATDEN, A EEPEESENTATIVE IE 
CONGRESS FEOM THE STATE OF AEIZONA. 

Mr. Hayden. Mr. Chairman, my remarks will be brief , because I 
realize that the committee can not remain in session very long. I 
understand the parliamentary situation to be that on March 28 the 
committee voted to indefinitely postpone the consideration of all 
constitutional amendments. In order that there might be an equal- 
suffrage resohition before you, on March 29 I introduced House 
joint resolution 195, which is the Susan B. Anthony amendment. 
I introduced this resolution in good faith, because Infirmly believe 
that all women are of right entitled to the ballot. 

I am addressing you at this time in response to what I believe to 
be the sentiment of a majority of my constituents, namely, that the 
House should have a vote on women suffrage. Therefore I ask thL< 
committee to favorably report my resolution, have it placed on the 
calendar, and give the Members an opportunity to record their 
views on this great question. I am not asking this in any partisan 
sense or in the hope of party advantage, because I am well awai"e 
that equal suffrage has always been and should remain a nonpartisan 
issue. When equal suffrage was adopted in Arizona it was indoi-sed 
in the platforms of all the political parties. Within' the last few 
weeks, at the meetings where delegates were elected to the national 
conventions of the Democratic, Progressive, and Bepublican Parties, 
resolutions were unanimously adopted urging Congress to submit 
the Susan B. Anthony amendment to the legislatures of the several 
States for ratification as a part of the Constitution of the Ignited 
States. The attitude of all the political parties in Arizona, there- 
fore, does not permit me to speak to you merely as a Democrat seek- 
ing to benefit my party. I hold a better commission than that, lie- 
cause I know that I am truly representing the great majority of 
the citizens of my State when I urge you to advance a reform which 
has their earnest support. 

I do not l)elieve that because an attempt has been made by certain 
friends of equal suffrage, whether wise or unwise, to make this a 
partj^ question that their action should in any way influence your 
decision. When your committee acts upon this resolution it should 
be considered solely upon the basis of whether equal suffrage is 
right. If you agree that women are rightfully entitled to vote, then 
the Members of the House ought to be given an early opportunity 
to say whether it is expedient to submit a woman-suffrage amend- 
ment to the States for ratification at this time. To my mind both 
justice and expediency will be served when this committee favor- 
ably report the Susan B. Anthony amendment to the House. 

Mr. Raker. We will hear from Mr. Doolittle, of Kansas. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. DVBLET DOOUTTIE, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS. 

Mr. DooLiTTLE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committeo, 
a while ago I was impressed by the question propounded by some 
member of the committee, I believe, Mr. Williams, as to advisibility 
of voting on this amendment at this time or waiting until after the 
national conventions adopt their platforms. That brings anotlier 
argument to my mind why we should vote on the amendment on the 
floor of the House at this time, namely, it will give the national con- 
ventions an opportunity to see the sentiment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the representatives of the people of the coimtry, and it 
might have some influence on the conventions to insert a national 
suffrage plank in the platforms, and I should think it would be the 
f)est thing to vote on it before that time and not afterwardj--. I am 
very much in hope, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that this Susan B. 
Anthony amendment may be favorably reported by this ccmmitteo. 
thus giving the House an opportunity to vote on it, so it mav in turn 
be submitted to the different States for their approval or rejection. 
1 have never been able to find any gocd argument against W( man 
suffrage, and I do not feelieve that the right of suffrage — as a mattei' 
of fact I know it is not in Kansas — for women is open to serious (.V> 
bate. It is a success, and I am very much in hopes that our people 
will have no cxjcasion to change their views about it. I trust that 
such action will be taken by the committee as to furnish n(» ground 
for the belief that the Democratic Party, which is the party in power 
and, therefore, the responsible partj\ will shut out the present con- 
sideration of this matter. 

The Chairman. I can assure you that when the vote was taken to 
postpone this amendment and the prohibition amendment, the com- 
mittee divided, the Republicans and DemmTats voting one way 
together and the Kepublicans and Democrats voting the other wav 
together. It was not made a party question and never has been and. 
as far as I am concerned, never will be. 

Mr. DooLTTTLB. I am absolntely certain that the chairman is cor- 
rect and my understanding is correct, but the impression has gotten 
out that the Democrats, at least those in control of this proposed 
amendment, are opposed to it, and that the Republicans are favi.rabie 
to it. I know that is not a fact, and I want to prove it to the pe( i)le. 

Mr. VoLSTEAp. In view of certain statements made by Mr. Taggart, 
I would like very much to put in the record a few facts in connection 
vith the passage of these amendments in the various States. He 
claimed that they were all passed by Democrats 

Mr. TAO(iART (interposing). I mean Democratic legislatures. 

Mr. Volstead. Well, I am willing to take it even that way, al- 
though you did not put it in that form. 

Mr. Taooart. I do not mean to say solely by partisan votes. 

Mr. Volstead. As a matter of fact, the States that have gone for 
woman suffrage have largely been Republican States, Northern 
States, and Western States, and in States that have nearly always 
been Republican. I just wanted an opportunity to clear the record* 
and I did not want to let that statement go unchallenged. 
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Mr. Tagoart. Let me put this in the record so that I will be un- 
derstood by the gentleman from Minnesota. There has not been a 
partisan two-thirds majority in the House of Representatives and 
the Senate both at the same time since 1873; there is no amendment 
that could have been passed in the last 40 years by a two-thirds party 
vote in both Houses of Congi-ess. All amendments that have passed 
during that time have been passed by a nonpartisan vote. Every- 
where that suffrage originated in any legislature it originated in the 
legislature by a nonpartisan vote, but it happened, I think, in nearly 
all of the cases, that the majority in those legislatures was Demo- 
cratic. I have received a telegram from Wyoming stating with pride 
the fact that a Democratic legislature of that State there was the 
pioneer legislature in originating woman suffrage in the United 
States. Now, it is a nonpartisan question, and it must necessarily 
be so. If it passes this House it will pass by a nonpartisan vote, and 
in attempting to make it a partisan question an injury is being done 
to the cause. 

I voted to report the amendment to the House in the last Congress 
and I voted for it on the floor of the House. I was the first man 
from my district who ever voted for it, and the reward I have re- 
ceived for voting for it is that there is an organization claiming to 
have accumulated $137,000, and that that sum is going to be used 
for the defeat of not only Democratic Members who voted for it but 
the Democratic candidate for President. We can respect those people 
who look at it in a sensible light, regardless of party, but opposition 
either way should not be made a party question, because suffrage has 
never been carried forward successfully in any State of the Union 
as a party issue. 

Mr. Raker. We will now hear from Mr. Church. It is always well 
to have the churches with us on all great questions. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DENVER S. CHTJKCH, A BEP&ESENTATIVE 
IN CONOBESS FEOM THE STATE OF CAUFOENIA. 

Mr. Church. Some people never come in contact with a church 
of any kind only as they come in contact with me. 

Mr. Graham. That may account for some of the remarks that have 
been made here this morning. 

Mr. Carawat. Is that the reason they so seldom go to church? 

Mr. Church. All I can say is that some of you are in arreai-s 
with j^our pew rents. 

I will only say a word and I am sure you will be pleased at ray 
brevity. I am in favor of this amendment and my people in Cali- 
fornia are in favor of it. They have tried equal suffrage there and 
they like it. This is a question that is being agitated all over the 
United States; it is a question that every State in the Union is in- 
terested in, and when a question gets to the point where all the States 
of the Union are interested and tnere is general agitation throughout 
all the States, I suppose it is then time, if not before, to submit it to 
a vote of the people for constitutional amendment. This proposition 
of equal suffrage has come to stay ; it does not take a prophet nor the 
son of a prophet to predict that. It has to be settled some time and 
it has to be settled right, and the question is, why not settle it now i 
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Mr. Raker. We will next hear from Mr. Hilliard, of Denver, 
Colo. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BENJAMIN C. HHIIABD, A EEPBESENT- 
ATIVE IN CONGRESS FBOM THE STATE OF COLOBABO. 

Mr. HiixiARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would incidentally 
call attention to the fact that we not only have a Church with us, 
but we have a Denver Church. Denver is engaged in doing good 
everywhere. (Humorous allusion to Hon. Denver S. Church, of 
California, who had just addressed the committee.) I want to take 
only a brief moment of the committee's time. I believe in woman 
suffra^ for the same reason that I believe in man suffrage. I do not 
subscribe to the doctrine that women are greater or better than men. 
I think we are all just people, but the great truth in this world, is 
that men have not yet been able to solve the problems ; that there are 
so many things yet to be done ; so many things that men alone have 
not been able to see, understand, and remedy, notwithstanding they 
have had the right to vote, that additional wisdom should be wel- 
comed. 

Therefore I favor adding the women to the sum total of those 
who may vote, that they may contribute not alone to present ques- 
tions, biit, along with men, prepare for the proper solution of the 
greater problems of the future. In Colorado we have had suffrage 
for a long time, almost the longest. A couple of States have had it 
longer than Colorado. We believe it is a success; we know it is a 
success. We know that the women take a proper interest in matters 
political; that they are able to determine right from wrong and that 
they often manifest a much greater courage than men do in deter- 
mining questions that are absolutely essential in the development 
of this great country and the world. For my pirt I certainly hope 
that the conmiittee will find it consistent with its duty to report the 
resolution. 

Mr. Raker. Mr. Dill, of Washington, will now address the com- 
mittee. 

STATEMENT OF HON. 0. 0. BILL, A BEFBESENTATIVE IN CONOBESS 
FBOM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 

Mr. Dill. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
^lad to come here as a Representative of a State that has suffrage 
and urge that the committee, if possible, have this amendment upon 
the calendar some time before this session adjourns that we may 
vote upon it. I do that because the people of my district and State 
are strongly in favor of woman suffrage, and for the further reason 
that in my campaign I pledged myself to do everything I could to 
have this amendment reported and have it voted upon. I have no 
sympathy with this talk about its being made a party proposition 
and I think I am a living proof of the fact that the party proposition 
does not go very far. I come from a district that is strongly Re- 
publican, and certain ladies who, in my judgment, are greatly mis- 
guided in their methods of working for suffrage, came out there and 
made a special fight against me because they said I was a Democrat 
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and because they said certain gentlemen down here in Washington 
who were Democrats had not reported out the suffrage amendment 
at the proper time. 

They sent broadcast, you might say, their speeches and their ad- 
vertisements against me, not because I was not for woman suffrage, 
but because I was a Democrat. They disregarded the fact that I 
had always worked for woman suffrage and had voted for it, yet I 
was elected by a plurality of more than 4,000 in spite of their at- 
tacks. Even since my election and since I have talked to some of 
you men urging this amendment, this same crowd of women have 
had a representative in my State attacking me. But regardless (if 
that I am here in the interest of woman suffrage. I want to say 
further that these women who claim that they control such a tre- 
mendous number of women voters in States where woman suffrage 
exists and who set themselves up self-appointed leaders make un- 
founded claims. I do not believe they can do anything of the kind. 
They may have control of some votes; they may have enough votes 
to turn the tables in a State where 150 votes would make a difference. 
But the great mass of women who vote are just like the great mass 
of men who vote; they have good common sense and they vote ac- 
cording to their judgment. They do not allow one little crowd of 
women, who are misguided in their efforts, to entirely change their 
minds so as not to give fair consideration to other large public ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Taggart. In other words, the women in your State, as in my 
State, do not get their opinions from tourists? 

Mr. Dill. No; and they do not get their opinions from self-ap- 
pointed suffrage leaders. 

Mr. Taggart. Nor from people in the great cities of the East? 

Mr. Dill. No; not from great cities m the East at all. If this 
woman-suffrage proposition has done anything in my State, it has 

fut an end to what we call the suffragettes; we do not have them, 
n fact, the effect of suffrage has been excellent. The women in my 
State vote about the same as men vote. They vote sensibly and pay 
little attention to the women who try to set up something' merely as 
a woman proposition. The only time I have seen women lined up 
together has been on certain moral questions which have come up in 
the cities. I have seen them lined up on questions of that sort, and 
I'ightly so, but the idea that you can line the women up by himdreds 
of thousands on what they term a party issue just because certain 
men who happen to be connected with the party they oppose don't do 
what they want is erroneous and ridiculous. But, after all that is 
said, the proposition comes back to the fact that there is a great 
public demand in this country for woman suffrage. 

I think there is much to be said in favor or the argument that 
suffrage is a right that should be given through the National (lov- 
ernment to a large extent. I think that the women make a just claim 
in saying that the National Government should act upon the question. 
For that reason I want to urge just as strongly as I can that you i 
gentlemen reconsider this amendment and report it to the House, so 
we can vote upon it at this session. It will hurt nobody, and I believe 
will meet the approval of the country. So I say again I hope the | 
committee may be able to favorably report the amexjdment, so we can | 
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vote on it in the House at this session, if possible, or at least in this 
Congress. 

]i&. Baker. We will next hear from Mr. Evans, of Montana. 

STATEHENT OF HON. JOHK M. EVADTS, A BEFBESENTATIYE IN 
CONOBESS FBOH THE STATE OF MONTANA. 

Mr. Evans. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
question of woman suffrage in my State has come along so rapidly 
that possibly my vision has been warped a little bit on what ought 
to be done on the subject. When the matter first came before our 
people years ago it was looked on as a good deal of a joke. In the 
assembly at that time the proposition got two votes out of 150, or 
maybe 100 ; two vears afterwards the matter came back to the legis- 
lature and it lacked only two votes of having a majority; two years 
afterwards the matter came back to the legislature and it got all but 
two votes in the legislature. In a period of six years the whole public 
sentiment of that State had been changed on that question. 

Mr. Nelson. How do you account for that remarkable change in 
such a short time ? 

Mr. Evans. We have a lot of active women there — local women, 
fine, upstanding women ; and we had some bad politics in the State — 
and we believed that possibly if we got good women voting there 
it would clarify our politics, and it did, particulai'ly in local mat- 
ters, questions of morality, and so on. 

Mr. Caraway. Do you not think it is a slander on the men of your 
State to say that they were so morally bad that they had to bring 
the women in to clarity and purify the politics of the State? 

Mr. Evans. I do not think it is a slander; no- 
Mr. Caraway. It certainly is not a good advertisement for them. 

Mr. Evans. I do not know what the conditions are in your State, 
but if you know anything about politics vou know that sometimes in 
IcK'al matters there are influences at work which control the election 
of all the minor offices, the so-called immoral interests and the other 
interests that surround them. It was the women who put those 
])eople out of control of such affairs. 

Mr. Caraway. Your proposition is that vou needed the women to 
put a certain class of people out of control s 

Mr. Evans. We did need the women to help us do that, yes; and 
nmch good has resulted from the fact that women have suffrage in 
our State. 

Mr. WiixiAMs. Do you not think that women are stronger on all 
moral questions than the men ? 

Mr. Evans. I think so ; yes. 

The. Chairman. Everybody knows that the larger percentage of 
the women is good. 

Mr. Evans. 1 am willing to confess that is true. In my State no 
political party ever adopted a platform for woman suffrage until 
four years ago. In the Democratic convention, the first convention 
in which we had a contest over it, I was for suffrage. I would like 
to have you pardon the use of the personal pronoun, but I made a 
fight on the floor of the ctmvention for it and had the convention 
adopt a platform for woman suffrage, and every convention in the 
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State immediately followed. They knew they had to if they met 
with any success. They did follow, so that we out there are for 
woman suffrage ; every single platform has included it. As I have 
told you, it got every vote but two in the legislature; we then sub- 
mitted it to the people and the amendment carried overwhelmingh- 
last fall. 

Mr. Caraway. I can not understand why it was necessary to have 
the women help purify politics if such an overwhelming majoritv 
of the men were susceptible to this influence. Why could not the 
men have purified politics without the interference of the women ? 

Mr. Evans. Well, it was the result of the development of that 
sentiment and because I think we were making some progress in 
the northwest. I do not know about other sections of the country. 
but I know we are progressing out there. The suggestion has 
been made that this has been made the subject of party politics and 
some of us feel some little resentment toward somebody who conies 
out and makes a fight against thost* of us who have l)een in favor 
of women suffrage simply because we are members of the Demo- 
cratic Party. If you will pardon the use of the personal pronoun 
let me say again that I made a fight in the convention for the carry- 
ing of this proposition in the platform and my colleague, Mr. Stout. 
who is with me, introduced the resolution in the legislature that 
carried the constitutional amendment. So the two of us have had 
something to do with the granting of woman suffrage in Montana. 
Now, they tell me that some of the members of the Congressional 
Union are against me, and in that connection I am reminded of a 
story told about an Irishman who was captured by Indians in the 
early days. They tied the Irishman up to a tree, danced war dances 
around him, jabbed knives into him and drank his blood. The Irish- 
man finally said, " I do not give a blankety-blank about your kivi- 
ing, but I do not like to be stuck for the drinks every time." 

It seems to me that if a few women are going to make fights against 
members of the Democratic Party they are not going to meet with 
much success, or if they make fights against members of any other 
party. The majority of the women are going to vote for those 
men who will best serve their country, the United States of America, 
and they are not so very much concerned with anything else, no 
matter what party the man may represent. I can appreciate that 
some of the gentlemen from southern districts have territorial con- 
ditions that are not like ours and they may not want this matter. 
However, I am confident it is a matter that should be passed. I 
think we want to be fair with ourselves and with our country, and 
for one I am in favor of reporting the resolution, and as long as I 
am here I shall continue to urge "a vote on the proposition and will 
keep working to that end until it becomes a law. 

STATEHENT OF HON. JOHK E. EAEEB, A EEPEESENTATIVE IK 
CONGBESS FBOH THE STATE OF CAIIFOBNIA. 

Mr. Raker. May I proceed for a few moments? In addition to 
what the other gentlemen have said upon this matter, I would like to 
add a few remarks. Personally, I have never believed and do not 
now believe that this is a party question. It is a political question. 
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but not a party question, and should not be considered in that light. 
This amendment can not be adopted by the House or by the Senate 
without votes from the other side. We ought to have them and we 
ought to get them. My view of the matter is that a question of im- 
portance ought to be considered and ought to be voted upon. The 
representatives of a free country ought to have the opportunity to, 
express their judgment for or against every important proposition 
that comes beiore the Congress of the United States. To my mind, 
there is no more important question, no more living question, before 
the American people to-day than this question of permitting one- 
half of the citizenship of this country to exercise the right of -fran- 
chise. The idea of this Government is that men and women may 
use their own individualities and use their God-given powers to 
maintain the Government for themselves and for those who follow 
them in a condition better than it has existed in the past. 

I have seen much of the literature sent out by the antisuffragists. 
I received a pamphlet the other daj^, took it home, and read it, and I 
want to say to you that there is not one word in that pamphlet or in 
any other pamphlet that has been circulated against woman's right 
to vote or their conduct after having been given the right to vote that 
is true. It has been demonstrated by the conduct of the women and 
their success, their patriotism, their knowledge of the law, that no 
mistake was made in giving them that right to vote. Woman suf- 
frage has been a success in the State of California, where the right 
to vote has been granted to the women, so that they might partici- 
pate in elections at the polls together with their fathers, their broth- 
ers, and their husbands. 

An amendment to the Constitution should be submitted to the 
people whenever there is a reasonable public sentiment in favor of it. 
To-day we have 11 suffrage States; we have some 4,000,000 women 
who vote : and it seems to me that every indication points to a reason- 
able public sentiment in favor of this amendment. 

Some misunderstanding has been brought about — I do not know 
just how — as to the result of the voting in the States of New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. It has been suggested 
that this proposition has been absolutely turned down in those States, 
but we have only to read the re<*ord to find that the suffrage amend- 
ment in the State of Pennsylvania received more votes than Mr. 
Roosevelt received for President; that in the State of Massachusetts 
it received more votes than Mr. Roosevelt for President ; that in New 
Jersey the same thing happened, and that it received more votes than 
Mr. Taft for President. It received a larger percentage of votes 
in those States than did Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Taft, or the man who 
now occupies the White House, of whom we are so proud. Let me 
read you the record as to that. In those three States there were 
1.225,621 votes cast for woman suffrage and only 

The Chairman (interposing). From what are you reading? 

Mr. Raker (continuing). For the President of the United States, 
1.402,791 votes cast. 

The Chairman. Where do you get those statistics? 

Mr. Raker. I am reading from the Woman's Journal of January 1, 
191G, and I have verified these figures, which I would like to put in 
the record. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 



state. 



For. 



Against. 



Hc^ority. 



Percent 



New York'.... 
Pennsylvania. 
Massachusetts.. 
New Jersey 



544,457 
385,348 
162,615 
133, aDl 



732,770 
441.034 
305,702 
1&4,474 j 



188,313 
55,688 

133,087 
51,273 



42.8 



35. 4^ 
41.e 



Total 1,225,621 



1,653,980 I 428,361 



42.% 



1 One county missing. 

The vote for suffrage in these States, compared with the vote for Taft in 1912. 
Is as follows : 



state. 



New York!.... 
Pennsylvania.. 
Massadiusetts.. 
New Jersey 



Total.. 



For 

suffrage. 



544,457 
386,348 



For Taft. 



276,306 



1,225,621 I 973,516 



Per cent for Percent 



suffrage. 



42.63 
46.63 

41.93 



42.56 



for Taft. 



2S.6K 
22.39 



26 10 



> One county missing. 



The vote for equal suffrage, compared with the vote for Roosevelt in 1912, is 
as follows: 



State. 



New York!.... 
Pennsylvania. . 
Massachusetts.. 
New Jersey 



Total. 



For suf- 
frage. 



544,457 
385,348 
162,615 
133,201 



1,225,621 



For Roose- 
velt, 



< Per cent 
for suf- 
frage. 



390,021 
447,426 
142,228 I 
145,410 I 



42. <B 
46.63 
35.48 
41.03 



1,125,065 , 



42.56 



Percent 
for Roose- 
velt. 



24.57 
36.67 
29.14 



3a 17 



I One county missing. 
Compared with the vote for Wilson in 1912, the vote for suffrage is as follows: 



State. 



New York'.... 
Pennsylvania. . 
Massachusetts. . 
New Jersey 



Total. 



I 
^V^t For Wilson. 



544,457 
385,348 I 
162,615 
133,201 



655,475 
305,619 
173,408 
178,289 



,225,621 ' 1,402,791 



Percent 
for suf- 
frage. 



42.63 
46.63 
35.48 
41.93 



42.56 



Percent 
for WiboD. 



41. ^ 
3242 

41.22 



37.6: 



- One coimty missing. 



In those States woman suffrage received a total of 42 per cent 
while the President of the United States received only 27 per cent 
of all the votes cast at that time. Those are the States in which they 
now say the question has been absolutely settled, yet they are re- 
submitting the question to the people. In no State of this Union has 
the proposition been carried the first time. 
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Mr. Caraway. Do you think it is going to be carried in those 
States? 

Mr. Kaksr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Caraway. Then what is the use of reporting out this amend- 
ment ? 

Mr. Raker. Answering the gentleman's question, I will say that 
it is a right which belongs to half of our citizens, whose right to 
vote is just as good as mine. Simply because by virtue of some leg- 
islative action men have assumed the power to vote and the control 
of voting is no reason why that condition should continue to exist 
and that the right should not be extended to the women of this coun- 
try. Let me say this to you, that in certain sections of Canada, Sas- 
katchewan, and. Manitoba, they have granted woman suffrage, and 
we believe that the women of this country are entitled to suffrage. 

Mr. Nelson. And the same is true of Alberta. 

Mr. Raker! Yes; Alberta has also granted the right of suffrage to 
the women. I want to say to you gentlemen that this is not a new 
matter to me. For 30 years 1 have lived in a family that has been 
interested in and worked for the cause. I have heard men criticize 
and say there was nothing in it, and yet, when the right of suffrage 
was granted to the women, those men who stood around the street 
corners and jeered and scoffed were among the very first to say they 
were always for suffrage, simply ^)ecause they wanted the support 
and votes of the women. Women vote as intelligently as do the 
majority of the men ; they, are cai'eful ; they are painstaking; they are 
interested in this country the same as you are interested in it. I 
have listened to the arguments, read them, and studied them, but 
have never yet been able to really fully find an argument that could 
be made against the right of women to vote. On the contrary, I 
have found from experience that all of the arguments are fallacious. 

Mr. Williams. There is no use or arguing that branch of the 
question. The matter in which the committee is interested is as to 
the wisdom of reporting this resolution at this time. 

Mr. Raker. All right ; I am glad yoU have suggested that to me. 

Mr. Graham. When a State has given a large majority against 
woman suffrage and a man's district has given a lar^e majority 
against woman suffrage, and that man, as a Representative, is asked 
to vote for a resolution that would tend to thrust upon his State and 
his district, against their wishes, the right of woman suffrage, what 
is the duty of the Representative under those circumstances? 

Mr. Raker. In answering the question directly; as I understand it, 
this is a representative form of government, and the only way we 
can secure laws that the people want is to submit them in the reg- 
ular course when we believe there is a sufficient sentiment — a good, 
honest sentiment — for them, in order that they may vote upon those 
questions. 

Mr. Graham. That is begging the question. 

Mr. Raker. No. 

Mr. Graham. I asked you this question: What is the duty of a 
Representative under this representative form of government under 
such a state of facts? Is he to represent his district and his State 
or what? 

Mr. Raker. I would say yes, that it is his duty to vote, to let 
the people determine it by their votes. 
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Mr. Graham. You would have him do that in the face of the vote 
of his people against the proposition ? 

Mr. Raker. But his people have not settled the constitutional 
proposition; only from 30 to 40 per cent of them have voted; the 
majority have never voted, and they have never said to him that this 
question should not be resubmitted, but, on the contrary, we see 
States time and time again having the question resubmitted to the 
people. 

Mr. Graham. Is not that the right way to do it — ^have it deter- 
mined by the people of the States, and not by an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. Baker. I would like to take a lot of time on that, but I can 
not. I haye heard constitutional lawyers say — ^and I would not like 
to put up my judgment against their judgment — ^that there are no 
rights reserved to the States which can not be taken from them by 
reason of their consenting to the Constitution; that there are no 
rights reserved to the States but what two-thirds of the States can 
yield to the Federal Government and let the Federal Government 
control them, and when that is done they become national questions. 

Mr. Graham. That is still beggiig my question. You have not 
answered the proposition of duty. What is the duty of a Represent- 
ative in representing his State and his district under such circum- 
stances? 

Mr. Raker. As I see it and as I understand it, I candidly believe 
that when there is a public sentiment in the United States in favor 
of a proposition, and although my district and my State may vote 
against it, that it would be my duty to see that the people of this 
country have the right to have it submitted to them from a national 
standpoint ; that such a proposition should be submitted to the vari- 
ous States to see what they will do in the matter. 

Mr. Caraway. Do you not think it leads to the conclusion that 
the States ought to be abolished and just let us have a National 
(lovernment and no State governments? 

Mr. Raker. No. I stated that and will state it again: That when- 
ever two-thirds of the States desire to yield either a part or all of 
their sovereignty they can do it under the method provided by the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Caraway. And the other one-third must submit? 

Mr. Raker. Exactly. 

The Chairman. If there were an amendment pending here pro- 
viding that no woman under the American flag should be permitted 
to vote you would come here and advocate the adoption of that 
amendment and advocate the submission of it to the people? 

Mr. Raker. If a large percentage of the American people be- 
lieved that it ought to be submitted I would vote to submit it; I 
would vote it out of committee so that the Members of the House 
could determine what to do, but personally I would vote against 
that in the House. 

Mr. Caraway. How do you justify your position in voting against 
it in the House and voting for it in the committee? Why not pass 
it on to the people and not have it stopped in the House? 

Mr. Raker. The committee is the method by which we handle 
our business. 

Mr. Caraway. So is the House. ^ , 
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Mr. Kaker. It is a device to expedite business. The theory is 
that every matter presented ought to be voted on 

Mr. Caraway (interposing). Do you think that every bill ought 
to be voted on ? 

Mr. Raker. I do not mean every bill, but when matters are of 
sufficient importance as to attract the attention of the country and 
the people feel ah interest in them, I do not think a committee under 
any circumstances ought to pigeonhole them, but that they ought 
to go to the floor of the House so that the Members may vote. 

Mr. Caraway. Why not have matters of public interest voted on 
directly in the House without having them referred to a committee? 

Mr. Raker. I think matters ought to go to a committee. 

Mr. Caraway. Why ? If there is to be no discretion and the com- 
mittee must report all matters, why have bills go through that form ? 

Mr. Raker. Does the gentleman realize that in the last 20 year? 
bills have not been reported back adversely or adverse reports made 
on them, and that unless a bill can get a majority vote it is allowed 
to die and the committee does not make an adverse report? The 
rules provide that a bill must be reported favorably or adversely, and 
if it is reported adversely the man who introduced it is to be given 
an opportunity to be heard upon the floor of the House. 

Mr. Caraway. I know of no such rule as that. 

Mr. Raker. There certainly is one, that a committee shall report 
a bill adversely if it is not favorably reported. I think I am not in 
error about that and that the rule provides for the bringing in of 
an adverse report so that the man introducing it may have a vote 
on it. 

Mr. Caraway. A Member has that right, but I do not believe there 
is any rule requiring a committee to report. 

Mr. Raker. No ; I did not mean to say that. 

Mr. Graham. You can move to discharge a committee from the 
further consideration of a bill. 

Mr. Raker. There is no rule saying that a committee must report 
adversely or otherwise, and what I am trying to say is this: That 
the theory of the thing is that every bill should have consideration 
if the affairs of a committee are siich that they have the time to 
attend to it. 

The Chairman. If a constitutional amendment were offered pro- 
viding that no liquor should be made or sold in the United States, 
do you think that a Member of Congress representing a district 99 
per cent " wet," as we term it, would be true to his constituency if 
he voted to submit such an amendment ? 

Mr. Raker. Well, of course, on that particular question the 
trouble is that there is never a chance to vote or they never do vote 
how the people feel on it. It is a subject which any man, I believe, 
could justly and honestly at any time and under any circumstances 
vote to have submitted to the people — that is, whether or not they 
wanted liquor to be used in the community in which they live, and 
I would answer that question yes, because it is a peculiar condition. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the conmiittee, I hope that 
the appearance of these Democrats, and the gentlemen on the other 
side who appear to be heard, may demonstrate to you that we believe 
this is a matter of sufficient importance to warrant the committee in 
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reporting a resolution to the House in order that the Members may 
have an opportunity to vote upon it* 

Mr. Caraway. Have you any restrictions on suffrage in Cah- 
f ornia ? 

Mr. Raker. Yes. 

Mr. Caraway. Would you like the people of mv State to attempt 
to overturn those restrictions in the face of your insistence that vou 
need them? For instance, Japan wants her citizens naturalized so 
they can vote in California, and you people do not like it. 

Mr. Raker. No; not at all. 

Mr. Caraway. You would be very bitter if the rest of us were to 
pass a constitutional amendment saying that California must 
naturalize the Japanese and grant the right to vote, would you not ? 
I am not saving that the women are not better than the Japanese, 
but I am talking about the control which you have taken of suffrage 
in your State. 

Mr. Raker. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am taking up your time, but 
may I answer that as 1 would like to answer it? 1 want to make 
myself plain and clear to the committee and to the gentleman who 
has asked the question, whose ability I appreciate and whose in- 
tegrity and efforts are always of the best There is a line of cleavage, 
I firmly believe from an investigation that under the Constitution 
of the United States women to-day have the right to vote for 
United States Senators and Members of Congress, and that Con- 
gress is simply derelict in enforcing the constitutional amendment 
that is now in existence. 

Mr. Caraway. Whv do they not go to the court? That is the 
place in which to eniorce their rights. 

Mr. Raker. No; but I have not finished yet. So far as State 
officials are concerned, that was one of their inherent rights of sov- 
ereignty ; they never yielded it ; they never have attempted to yield 
it and ought not to yield it. Therefore, having tiiat sovereign power 
within themselves they themselves fix the qualifications of their 
voters, provided it is under the control of the Constitution of the 
United States or the laws which Congress may have the right to 
pass. I think I have answered your question, ihat is not contrary 
to the United States Constitution and laws enacted by Congress 
when within its jurisdictional rights. 

Mr. Caraway. Yes ; that is clear ; I understand that. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH TAOOAET, A EEPEESENTATIVE IS 
CONGEESS FEOM THE STATE OF KANSAS. 

Mr. Taogart. I wish to add a few more words to this hearing, 
with the permission and patience of the committee. I am the only 
member of this committee representing a suffrage State. It is not 
regarded as an eccentric question in the State of Kansas; it is not an 
academic question; it is recognized as a right claimed in accordance 
with the principles of the purest democracy. It is simply the recog- 
nition of the fact that every mature person of sound mind has the 
right to experss his or her will in public affairs. It has led to no 
confusion, no eccentricity, or anything unusual. It has been in vogne 
in the State of Kansas for the past 40 or 50 years in city and school 
Sections. The efforts of women in city elections have always been 
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for the betterment of the city- As a Representative from that State 
it gave me pleasure to report out this amendment in a former Con- 
gress without being applied to, beseiged, or annoyed by any kind of 
an organization. I voted for it on the floor of the House! In this 
Congress I have repeatedly voted in committee in favor of reporting 
it and voted in opposition to postponing it. 

So far as this Congress is concerned, it sits in another session and 
until the 4th of next March, and person-ally I can see no difFere:*oe 
lietween voting on it now and voting on it in December. Xo time 
would be lost, as the State legislatures will not meet until winter. 
The same men will be here. Possibly it might get more votes in 
December, January, or February than it would get now. 1 have had 
no communications, with the exception of one or two letters, from my 
district in i*espect to voting this out now ; but if it is the wish of these 
i^entlemen rejDresenting suffrage States and the wish of the gentle- 
men represening the State oiTKansas that this should be taken before 
the House and voted upon at this time, 1 shall vote as I did before 
and as I have always voted in this committee. I shall vote to report 
it to the House and let the Members vote on it there. But I wish 
to w^arn these people who are so enthusiastic for it that you can not 
j)lant an acorn one day and expect an oak the next morning. If you 
should go over to the House and get fewer votes than you did befoj-e, 
your enemies would come before this committee twitting you and 
telling you that woman suffrage was going downhill. I would sug- 
gest to those of you who ai'e so enthusiastic to vote on it now that it 
might be well to go out and see those men who are running for Con- 
gress in the coming campaign and ask them to vote for it in the next 
>ession ; but if instead of doing that, and instead of waiting to see 
what the gi*eat parties may say about it, you want it now, and hav- 
ing a vote on it now would serve the interests of woman suffrage 
better, I will do all I can to send it over the House. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF HON. BENJAMIN C. HILUABD, A 
BEPEESENTATIYE IN CONOEESS FROM THE STATE OF COLO- 
RADO. 

Mr. HiLLiARD. I just want to say this : I think the men should feel 
complimented that the women ask for suffrage and that a tribute is 
due the women for their regard for constitutional law^ and that they 
do not take this right. They are half the people of the country; they 
have all of these rights inherently and I think it is a great tribute to 
their love for constitutional law and order generally that they do not 
just say " We will vote.'' 

The "Chairman. Do you think a 20-year old boy has an inherent 
right to vote? 

Mr. HiLLiARD. Not at all. 

The Chairman. Why not? 

Mr. HiLLiARD. Because he is not old enough and I do not believe he 
is as wise as a woman of 21. 

The Chairman. I never heard that the right to vote was an in- 
herent or natural right. 

Mr. HiLLiARD. That is the reason I brought that thought to you, 
because you had not heard of it before. 
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Mr. Tagoart. Let me say that the woman who bore the 20-yea!- 
old boy and had the trouble of bringing him up is an intelhgent 
person and has the right to vote. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN E. BAKEE, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONOBESS FBOH THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 

Mr. Eaker. Just one word more. Some remark has been made 
about the right of a 20-year-old boy to vote. Some 15 years ago I 
got a good aeal of help and prepared a speech upon what had been 
dene by men from 18 to 21, and it is marvelous to know what has 
been accomplished by men between those ages. Between 18 and 21 
the greatest lawyers and scientists did some of their best work. I 
just want to drop that suggestion in order to show that 21 is only an 
arbitrary age as to the right to vote. Jn conclusion I want to say 
this: It has been said, Mr. Chairman, and I have refuted it, that 
this committee is not inclined to act, but I want to say for the *2>< 
gentlemen who have hud an opportunity to appear here that we 
thank you for giving us this hearing. We have said and we say now 
that this chairman and this committee are big, broad, brainy men 
and that you will always listen to the necessities of any subject that 
may be presented to you. That has been demonstrated in the past, 
and in behalf of the other 28 men I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of this committee, for your kind consideration in pre- 
senting this matter to you, and it is our earnest hope that you may 
report out the resolution. 

I thank you. 

(Thereupon the committee adjourned.) 
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